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LIZZIE  IN  THE  CLASSROOM      m  o  1 2«J0 


By  Carol  Pedersen 


(Editor's  note:  It  is  with  great 
pleasure  we  again  welcome  a  new 
author  to  these  pages.  After  a  long 
academic  hiatus,  Ms.  Pedersen 
returned  to  school  and  last  spring 
received  her  Bachelor's  degree  in 
History.  One  of  the  classes  she  took 
was  "U.S.  Criminal  Trials. " 

Each  student  was  required  to  choose 
a  case,  thoroughly  research  and 
present  it  to  the  group.  This  piece 
represents  the  fruits  of  that  endeavor. 
She  received  an  'A '  in  the  course. 

Her  bibliography  is  most  impressive. 
Her  approach  was  outstanding!  She 
received  permission  from  Chief 
Justice  Mulligan  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Supreme  Court  to  buy  the  two 
reels  of  trial  transcript  microfilm. 
These  became  essential  to  her 
writing. 

While  taking  the  class  she  became 
acquainted  with  the  'Lizzie  Borden 
Quarterly'  and  became  a  subscriber. 

I  feel  certain  you  will  agree  that  the 
'A '  was  most  richly  deserved.) 

The  nineteen  hatchet  strikes  into 
the  head  and  neck  of  Abby  Durfee 
Borden,  and  the  ten  strikes  into  the 
head  of  Andrew  Jackson  Borden  were 
not  inflicted  by  Andrew's  thirty-two- 
year-old  daughter,  Lizzie  Andrew 
Borden.  So  said  a  jury  of  twelve 
well-bristled  men,  after  deliberating 
for  less  than  an  hour  on  June  21,  1893 
in  New  Bedford  Superior  Court, 
Massachusetts. 


LIZZIE  BORDEN  c.1 880 

A  new  millennium  photograph  discovery 
Made  possible  by  the  Fall  River  Historical  Society 

To  the  best  of  our  knowledge 

this  is  the  premiere  printing 

of  this  latest  Lizzie  Borden  photograph 

It  was  bequeathed  to  the  Fall  River  Historical  Society 
by  our  anonymous  letter  writer 

See  "Miss  Lizbeth  Borden's  Editor  Speaks"  on  Page  3 

Photograph  reproduced  courtesy  of  the  Fall  River  Historical  Society 


its 


University  of  Massachusei! 

It  iPMl^rpC^ere  to  argue 
Lizzie's  guilt  or  innocence.  But,  the 
presumption  of  innocence  was  especial- 
ly important  in  this  case,  because  the 
possibility  that  a  young  woman  might 
commit  parricide  in  such  a  brutal 
fashion  challenged  the  patriarchy  to  the 
core.  If  she  was  guilty,  it  might  be 
conceivable  that  more  daughters, 
seething  with  frustration  over  emotion- 
ally and  economically  repressive 
fathers,  might  be  lurking  about  at  home, 
hatchet  in  hand,  waiting  for  the  right 
moment.  But,  aside  from  the  parricide 
issue,  the  fact  that  Lizzie  was  a  woman 
was  influential  in  shaping  individual 
opinions.  Also,  preconceived  social 
attitudes  about  a  woman's  place,  status, 
and  roles,  in  this  industrially  prominent 
New  England  textile  town,  contributed 
to  the  case.  Can  some  conclusions 
about  this  case  be  drawn  by  looking  at 
it  from  a  gender  perspective  to  see  if, 
besides  lack  of  evidence,  the  fact  Lizzie 
was  a  woman  worked  in  favor  of 
acquittal? 

The  Borden  household  at  92 
Second  Street,  Fall  River,  Massachu- 
setts consisted  of  five  people:  Lizzie, 
age  32;  her  sister  Emma,  age  42;  her 
father  Andrew,  age  69;  her  stepmother 
Abby,  age  64;  and  the  live-in  maid 
Bridget  Sullivan,  age  26.'  The  house, 
located  close  to  the  sidewalk  on  a  busy 
street  only  a  couple  of  blocks  from  the 
central  business  district,  had  frequent 
horse  and  buggy  as  well  as  daily  foot 
traffic  in  front  of  it. 

(Continued  on  Page  14) 
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MISS  EKRETH  BORDEN'S  EDITOR  SPEAKS 

Tell  me,  what  better  way  to  start  out  a  new  millennium  than 
with  a  fresh  recounting  of  the  Borden  case  from  an  unbiased 
viewpoint,  and,  if  that  was  not  enough,  a  brand  new  picture  of 
Miss  Borden  (only  120  years  old).  Yes  that's  right!  The 
picture  on  our  headline  article,  Lizzie  Borden  in  the  Classroom 
to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  is  making  its  premiere  publica- 
tion in  the  print  media.  We  believe  Miss  Borden  was  19  or  20 
years  old  when  it  was  taken. 

We  are  deeply  indebted  to  our  friends  at  the  Fall  River 
Historical  Society  for  making  this  possible.  They  granted  us 
the  rights  to  print  it  for  our  subscribers.  The  original  photo- 
graph was  donated  to  them  by  our  anonymous  letter-writing 
friend  who  appears  from  time  to  time  in  these  pages.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  you  will  notice  another  of  his,  or  her,  intelligent, 
fact-filled  letters  on  this  same  page.  Anonymous  also  made  it 
possible  for  us  to  print  the  John  Vinnicum  Morse  photograph 
on  page  3  of  the  January,  1998  Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly. 

This  month's  headline  article,  Lizzie  in  the  Classroom  by  Carol 
Pedersen,  is  a  scholarly  work  developed  entirely  from  a  college 
classroom  assignment.  While  a  lengthy  piece,  we  chose  not  to 
serialize  it  for  two  reasons.  Firstly,  last  year's  survey  about 
serialization  landed  squarely  on  the  non-serialization  side,  and 
secondly,  we  felt  a  break  in  time  would  cause  a  continuity  loss 
of  structure  and  content. 

Good  news!  Following  my  plea  in  the  last  issue  about 
converting  our  microfilmed  trial  transcript  into  a  computer 
format,  subscriber  David  V.  Echols  provided  a  hard  copy  at 
considerable  expense  to  himself.  He  made  his  original  copy  by 
a  labor  intensive  page  by  page  process,  and,  since  the  original 
transcript  is  on  legal  size  paper,  it  was  necessary  to  reduce  each 
page  before  printing.  As  soon  as  the  necessary  clearances  are 
obtained,  the  new  millennium  Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly  will 
present  printed  excerpts.  Thank  you  Mr.  Echols! 

While  it  is  not  our  policy  to  discuss  a  new  Borden-related  book 
in  more  than  one  issue,  there  have  been  so  many  positive  and 
unsolicited  comments  about  Lizzie  Borden  Past  &  Present  by 
Leonard  Rebello  that  we  felt  compelled  to  make  a  one-time 
exception.  Hence  the  article  on  page  6.  For  those  subscribers 
in  the  Fall  River  area,  Mr.  Rebello  is  delivering  a  lecture  at  the 
Fall  River  Public  Library  on  Thursday,  January  13,  2000  at 
7:00  P.M. 

Shortly  after  the  last  issue  was  published,  it  came  to  our 
attention  that  Borden  author  and  LBQ  contributor  Arnold 
Brown  had  crossed  the  bar,  hence  the  delayed,  but  deserved, 
tribute  to  him  on  page  23. 

And,  another  way  to  start  the  millennium  out  right  would  be  to 
check  your  mailing  label.  If  you  see  Remaining  Issues:  0, 
please  renew  your  subscription  as  soon  as  possible. 

JMaynanl  ("jf.  ^Berteiet 

Editor 


LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR 

(Editor's  note:  Last  issue's  headline  article,  "Choosing  the 
Borden  Trial  Jury"  provoked  much  positive  response,  not  the 
least  of  which  was  a  letter  from  our  Anonymous  friend  who 
appears  in  these  pages  from  time  to  time  ...  We  edited  it  to 
remove  any  identifiable  identity  recognition,  the  balance  is 
repeated  as  written.  Along  with  his  praise  for  Ms.  Roach  were 
nestled  the  following  knowledge  nuggets.) 

Mr.  Maynard  F.  Bertolet,  Editor 
2  Blancoyd  Road 
The  Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly 
Merion  Station,  PA  19066-1802 

Ms.  Roach's  article  "Choosing  the  Borden  Trial  Jury"  was  of 
great  interest  to  us.  For  that  reason,  we  wish  to  thank  Ms.  Roach  for 
sharing  her  many  hours  of  research  and  work  with  us. 

From  time  to  time  in  the  future  we  look  forward  to  seeing 
additional  interesting  articles  in  the  LBQ  especially  ones  that 
hopefully  will  be  discovered  by  active  genealogists  during  their 
examinations  of  old  records.  As  an  example,  records  show  Abby 
Durfee  Gray  Borden  married  Andrew  J.  Borden  June  6,  1865.  Her 
mother,  Sarah  (Sawyer)  Gray,  had  previously  died  in  November 
1860.  On  May  4,  1891,  only  sixteen  months  before  the  Borden 
murders,  Sarah's  remains  were  exhumed  and  reburied  in  the  Oak 
Grove  Cemetery,  a  period  of  approximately  30  years  between 
burials.  The  interesting  fact  is  the  Oak  Grove  Cemetery  records 
indicate  Sarah  Gray's  existence  but  do  not  show  any  lot  number  or 
location  for  her.  (The  Fall  River  City  Hall  death  records  are  where 
you  will  find  this  interesting  fact.) 

It  is  rather  intriguing  to  speculate  on  the  Borden  family 
discussions  that  must  have  taken  place  regarding  the  cost  of  transfer 
and  location  of  the  reburial  site  of  Sarah  Gray.  Andrew  Borden, 
being  the  noted  miser  that  he  was,  must  have  experienced  some 
heavy  pressure  from  his  second  wife,  Abby,  to  finance  such  a  move. 
Abby's  father  Oliver  Gray  is  somewhat  of  a  mystery  also  as  to  the 
location  of  his  final  resting  place.  Fall  River  City  Hall  death  records 
show  his  final  resting  place  as  Oak  Grove.  However  Oak  Grove 
records  do  not  list  Oliver  Gray  as  buried  there. 


LIfflB  DIDN'T 


IT 


The  Book  by  LBQ  Contributor  William  L.  Masterton 

Final  corrections  have  been  made  to  the  long-awaited  book  by 
Borden  expert  William  L.  Masterton.  We  may  expect  to  see  the  new 
millennium  offering  either  this  month  or  February.  An  e-mail 
broadcast  will  be  sent  when  it  becomes  available. 

Professor  Masterton's  book  is  the  culmination  of  a  life-long  study 
of  the  case  and  promises  to  offer  new  insights  and  proven  theories 
about  the  time  and  manner  of  the  Bordens'  deaths,  and  who  could 
have  carried  out  the  slaughter. 
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by  Lisa  Zawadzki 

Hello  again,  loyal  readers!  I  am  once  again  happily  typing 
away  on  my  computer  to  bring  you  the  best  in  Borden  reading 
materials.  I've  found  some  good  stuff  this  time  out.  Before  my 
Simpsons'  screen  saver  kicks  in,  I  better  start  telling  you  all  about 
them.  So,  here  we  go. 

Robinson,  Charles  Turek 

Why  Did  Lizzie  Borden  Really  Do  It? 

In  True  New  England  Mysteries,  Ghosts,  Crimes,  &  Oddities 
Covered  Bridge  Press,  1997,  North  Attleborough,  Mass. 
Pages  15-20 


Poor  Lizzie  is  once  again  mixed  in  with  some  dubious 
company.  At  least  in  this  collection  there  were  a  few  respectable 
eccentrics  and  ghosts,  not  the  same  dreary  crew  of  serial  killers 
she  is  usually  tossed  in  with. 

In  any  case,  this  short  essay  addressed  why  Lizzie  did  what 
she  (supposedly)  did.  The  author  stated  that  the  evidence  "clearly 
suggested"  that  she  was  guilty.  He  felt  that  the  murders  were  so 
brutal  that  Lizzie  was  harboring  some  uncontrollable  rage. 
Evidence  of  her  psychological  makeup  was  discussed,  including 
her  tendency  to  shoplift.  She  was  portrayed  as  an  odd  person  who 
was  very  shy  and  awkward,  especially  around  men. 

That  coupled  with  her  strange  home  life  led  the  author  to  agree 
with  Dr.  Eileen  McNamara's  theory  that  Lizzie  was  a  victim  of 
incest.  (I  reviewed  this  article  in  the  January  1997  issue.) 
Robinson  summarized  the  doctor's  main  points  and  how  they  fit 
into  the  events  and  Lizzie's  personality. 

This  was  a  good  introduction  to  the  other,  more  involved 
article.  Robinson  did  not  try  to  retell  the  whole  event,  merely  to 
answer  the  question  he  proposed  in  his  title. 


Flynn,  Robert  A. 

100  Years  of  Fact,  Conjecture  and  Fascination 

In  AB  Bookmans  Weekly 
August  10,  1992 
Pages  437  -  442 

This  well-done  bibliographic  essay  was  written  at  the  time  of 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  murders.  It  was  featured  in  a 
magazine  aimed  at  antiquarian  booksellers.  If  anyone  knows  his 
Borden  books,  it  is  this  well-informed  gentleman.  He  followed 
the  literary  output  from  the  time  of  the  trial  up  to  the  early 
nineties. 

Mr.  Flynn  began  by  discussing  the  different  reporters 
covering  the  trial  and  their  various  approaches.  Then,  beginning 
with  Porter,  he  summarized  the  important  non-fiction  works, 
articles,  fiction,  and  even  a  film.  Special  attention  was  paid  to 
authors  Edmund  Pearson  and  David  Kent. 

Most  of  the  works  here  will  be  familiar  to  devoted  Borden 
readers.  But  for  a  good  overview  and  summarization  of  the  "big 
titles"  this  article  ranks  high  with  me. 


Randolph,  Norris 
Hooked  on  Axe  Murder 

New  England  Monthly 
May,  1984 
Pages  12-  14 

This  was  a  fun  article  that  many  of  the  readers  of  the  LBQ 
can  relate  to.  The  author  dropped  by  the  Fall  River  Historical 
Society  and  had  a  lovely  visit  with  Mrs.  Florence  Brigham.  They 
discussed  the  case  as  he  inspected  the  Borden  artifacts.  He 
commented  on  the  somewhat  grisly  items  included  in  the  tour  and 
the  continued  fascination  with  the  crimes.  This  was  just  a  quick 
commentary  on  an  afternoon  well  spent.  Randolph  also  discussed 
some  of  the  literary  output  and  some  books  that  were  to  come. 
Anyone  who  has  ever  visited  the  Fall  River  Historial  Society  will 
see  a  little  of  himself  or  herself  here. 


Morris,  Desmond 
Crime  at  32 

In  The  Book  of  Ages 
Viking  Press 
New  York,  1983 

Lizzie  appears  in  yet  another  collection.  This  time,  the  book 
was  arranged  by  what  a  person  accomplished  at  a  certain  age.  Of 
course,  Lizzie's  accomplishment  was  getting  arrested  for  murder 
at  age  32.  This  short  piece  was  nice  enough  to  mention  that  while 
popular  belief  has  Miss  Lizzie  guilty,  the  lady  was  in  fact 
acquitted.  And  there  was  only  one  mistake  in  the  whole  para- 
graph. That's  better  than  many. 


That's  all  for  now.  I'll  see  you  in  the  next  issue. 
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by  Neilson  Caplain 


LIZZIE  IN  THE  LIMELIGHT 


Once  again  Lizzie  takes  center  stage.  The  ballet  Fall  River 
Legend,  choreographed  by  Agnes  de  Mille,  was  performed  on 
October  3 1  of  this  year  by  the  American  Ballet  Theatre  at  the  City 
Center  in  New  York  City. 

Before  she  could  give  any  thought  to  the  choreography  Miss 
de  Mille  immersed  herself  in  all  that  was  written  about  the  Borden 
murders.  She  became  convinced  of  Lizzie's  guilt. 


FALL  RIVER  LEGEND 

(Original  Production  Statistics) 

Music  by  Morton  Gould 
Choreography  by  Agnes  de  Mille 
Scenery  by  Oliver  Smith 
Costumes  by  Miles  White 
Lighting  by  Jean  Rosenthal* 

World  Premiere: 

Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York,  April  22,  1948 

Original  Cast: 

Alicia  Alonso  as  Accused  (Lizzie  Borden) 

Diana  Adams  as  Mother 

Muriel  Bentley  as  Stepmother 

Peter  Gladke  as  Father 

Ruth  Ann  Koesun  as  Accused  (Lizzie  Borden)  as  a  Child 

John  Kriza  as  Pastor 

^Revived  on  June  8,  1990  with  lighting  by  Thomas  Skelton 


The  first  performance  of  the  ballet  was  in  1948  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House.  It  was  graced  by  an  all-star  Ballet 
Theatre  cast.  The  well-known  composer  Morton  Gould  wrote  the 
music.  The  sets  were  conceived  by  Oliver  Smith.  His  opening 
scene,  representing  gallows,  somber  and  shadowed,  has  become  a 
classic  in  ballet  theater. 

The  Legend  met  with  immediate  acclaim  in  New  York,  and  in 
theaters  everywhere. 

The  New  York  Times  reviewed  the  current  ballet  on  Novem- 
ber 2,  1999.  It  had  nice  things  to  say  about  Sandra  Brown,  who 
made  her  debut  taking  the  part  of  the  accused  murderer.  Her 
Lizzie  was  a  lovely  young  girl,  albeit  a  shrinking  violet. 

The  review  mildly  criticized  Miss  de  Mille,  saying  that  "she 
was  no  impressionist  and  does  not  distill  emotions." 

In  her  book,  Lizzie  Borden,  A  Dance  of  Death,  Miss  de  Mille 
recounts  the  anguish  of  the  first  rehearsals,  when  it  seems  that  no 
one  had  any  faith  in  her  ballet.  The  dust  jacket  blurb  claims, 
somewhat  blatantly,  that  no  other  woman  could  write  about  the 
breathless  anticipation,  the  agonizing,  bone-chilling  work,  the  fear 
of  failure  and  the  glory  of  triumph. 

The  book  (termed  brilliant  in  the  New  York  Times  review) 
was  published  twenty  years  after  the  ballet  had  its  first  perfor- 
mance. In  the  book  Miss  de  Mille  suggests  that  Lizzie  was  driven 
to  commit  the  heinous  crime  by  the  stifling  atmosphere  that 
circumscribed  her  life.  She  was  acquitted  because  a  jury  would 
not  convict  a  member  of  its  own  class. 


Agnes  de  Mille's  reputation  was  firmly  established  by  her 
brilliant  choreography  for  the  popular  musical  plays  Brigadoon, 
Oklahoma,  and  Carousel. 

I  am  indebted  in  this  report  for  the  review  in  the  New  York 
Times,  and  by  the  dust  jacket  blurb  for  the  book,  from  which  in 
both  cases  I  have  quoted  verbatim. 


The  Indominable  Agnes  de  Mille 

Agnes  de  Mille  c.  1989 

Photograph  by  Jack  Mitchell 

Ms.  de  Mille's  dress  designed  by  Stanley  Simmons 


Sandra  Brown 

American  Ballet  Theatre  Production 

The  Accused  (Lizzie  Borden)  as  a  young  girl 

Photograph  by  Andy  Warren 


Alessandra  Ferri 

American  Ballet  Theatre  Production 

The  Accused  (Lizzie  Borden) 
Photograph  by  Anthony  Crickmay 
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RAVES  FOR  REBELLO! 


(Editor's  note:  Last  issue,  Lisa  Zawadzki  reviewed  the  new, 
extraordinary,  10"  x  8",  642  pages,  reference  work  entitled 
"Lizzie  Borden  Past  and  Present, "  by  long-time  devotee  Leonard 
Rebello.  The  book  is  devoted  to  the  Borden  case  and  tangential 
subjects.  Comments  and  response  have  been  exceptional  and 
positive.  The  Internet  has  also  garnered  its  share  of  praise  for 
this  remarkable  work.  I  would  be  remiss  not  to  share  some  of  the 
unsolicited  outpouring  with  you.  The  first,  from  Ms.  Faye 
Musselman  appeared  on  the  "Barnes  &  Noble"  web  site  in  an 
abbreviated  edition.  After  writing  to  her  for  permission  to  print, 
she  chose  to  extend  and  expand  her  remarks.  It  was  so  expres- 
sive and  telling  that  not  a  word  was  deleted.  In  addition,  you  will 
find  comments  from  some  very  well-known  and  respected  names 
in  the  Borden  community.  Better  hurry  while  it  is  still  available.) 

LIZZIE  BORDEN  PAST  &  PRESENT 

Having  treasured  my  30-year  collection  of  all  books  written 
on  the  case,  not  to  mention  volumes  of  newspapers,  magazines, 
compendium  publications,  and  various  memorabilia  items,  I  had 
thought  that  all  there  was  to  learn  about  Lizzie  had  been  written. 
I  thought  the  only  new  information  forthcoming  would  be  from 
the  dusty  contents  of  attic  trunks,  finally  opened  and  generously 
shared.  But  Mr.  Rebello's  book  was  like  walking  along  a  familiar 
shoreline  at  the  water's  edge.  Suddenly,  unexpected  waves,  one 
after  another,  awash  you  in  a  thrilling  awareness  that  you're  being 
drawn  in  closer  and  closer  to  an  elusive  substance. 

New  revelations  based  on  extensive  and  intensive  research  by 
the  author  makes  this  a  'must  have'  for  any  Borden  aficionado. 
What  Victoria  Lincoln  described  as  'that  closely  knit  community' 
of  the  'old  families'  jumps  to  life  with  knowledge  of  who  was 
related  to  who,  who  bought  what  property  when  and  for  how 
much.  Who  would  have  known  Hyman  Lubinsky  lived  at  the 
Second  Street  home  for  a  short  while  many  years  after  the  trial. 
Or  that  Lizzie  and  Emma  held  on  to  that  property  until  the  second 
decade  of  the  new  century.  Or  that  Lizzie  went  to  the  Chicago 
World's  Fair  shortly  after  the  trial  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Holmes' 
daughter.  Or  that  "Butcher  Davis"  was  blind;  or  that  at  least  a 
dozen  newspaper  reporters  wrote  descriptions  of  Lizzie's  physical 
appearance  with  such  wildly  differing  interpretations  one  wonders 
if  they  were  blind.  Rebello  even  draws  heavily  upon  obituaries 
and  property  transaction  records,  adding  to  the  growing  list  of 
facts  not  otherwise  known.  1  especially  liked  the  lack  of  chrono- 
logical presentation.  And  the  sketches  and  photographs  not 
previously  available  are  a  delicious  delight. 

Rebello  gives  little  sidebar  commentary  and  it's  difficult  to 
tell  just  which  side  of  the  Dining  Room  door  he  stands  from  this 
work.  One  has  to  refer  to  CASE  REOPENED  and  the  segment  on 
Lizzie  Borden  to  hear  him  speak  of  his  opinion  that  Bridget  was 
probably  in  on  it,  or  that  he  doesn't  dispute  the  incest  theory.  But 
you  won't  find  that  here.  This  is  not  a  study  in  conjecture.  This  is 
filled  with  factual  information.  And  it's  so  abundantly  rich  in 
newspaper  headlines,  that  by  their  very  volume  and  the  author's 
presentation,  we  acquire  bonus  knowledge.  The  bonus  is  from  his 
painstaking  research  giving  us  biographical  sketches  of  almost 
everyone  mentioned  in  the  articles  and  documents.  These  are  the 
waves  that  wash  upon  us.  This  is  what  thrills  us  in  the  reading. 

Lizzie  Borden  Past  &  Present  is  a  handsome  volume,  well 
worth  the  price.   I,  for  one,  am  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Rebello,  a 


LIZZIE  BORDEN  PAST  &  PRESENT 

By  Leonard  Rebello 

With  a  Forward  by  Robert  T.  Johnson,  Jr.  Esq. 

Special  Assistance  by  Neilson  Caplain 

Published  1999  by  Al-Zach  Press 

203  Jones  Street 

Fall  River,  Massachusetts  02720-4129 

©1999  Leonard  Rebello 


long-time  native  and  historian  in  Fall  River,  for  his  6-year  effort. 
If  you  bypass  this  because  of  the  cost  -  you  really  aren't  interested 
in  our  beloved,  enigmatic  Lizzie.  You  won't  find  a  concrete 
solution,  but  there's  more  information  packed  into  these  600  plus 
pages  to  provide  the  serious  reader  with  enriched  clues  and 
revelations  of  substance.  Surely  this  will  become  the  premier 
collector's  item  to  date.  Surely  this  will  be  "the"  source  document 
for  future  researchers. 

Where  we  once  had  a  spectral  shroud,  an  enigmatic,  elusive 
Lizzie,  Rebello  brings  us  up  close  and  personal,  allowing  us  to 
extend  our  arm  to  the  hand  that  holds  the  fluttering  fan.  This  is 
closer  than  we've  ever  been  before. 

£aye  Jiuaaeimaa 


I  appreciated  Lisa's  nice  review  of  the  new  Rebello  reference 
volume  and  concur  with  her  highly  favorable  assessment,  so 
please  don't  misunderstand  what  follows  as  criticism  —  anyone 
preparing  so  massive  a  reference  work  is  bound  to  allow  a  few 
slips. 

On  page  167,  following  a  good  analysis  of  the  Trickey- 
McHenry  affair,  Rebello  reviews  the  accidental  death  of  Boston 
Globe  reporter  Henry  G.  Trickey  in  Canada  in  December,  1892. 

I  was  therefore  intrigued  to  come  to  the  list  of  reporters  who 
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covered  the  Borden  trial  in  June,  1893  and  discover,  on  p.  207, 
"Henry  G.  Trickey,  Boston  Globe."  Perhaps  this  should  have 
been  included  instead  in  the  section  on  "Ghostly  Happenings"  (p. 
173-4). 


Best  regards 


Sfawtatd '  Sfcuufy 


I  would  be  remiss  if  I  didn't  include  a  comment  about  Mr. 
Rebello's  book.  I  can't  praise  it  too  highly  -  it  is  a  monumental 
achievement  that  is  destined  to  become  the  bible  of  the  new 
millennium  for  all  of  the  dyed-in-the-wool  and  wanna-be 
Bordenians.  You  could  throw  away  all  of  your  other  Lizzie  books 
since  this  is  the  only  one  you'll  ever  need.  (However,  I  do  wish  he 
had  expanded  the  index!) 

W.ScMep-WucA 


LIZZIE  BORDEN:  THE  HANDS  OF  TIME 

a  new  book  by  Muriel  Arnold 

(Editor's  note:  Muriel  Arnold  was  born  and  raised  in  Fall  River, 
She  graduated  from  BMC  Durfee  High  School  in  1952.  She 
served  her  country  in  the  Army  from  1955  to  1957,  married  and 
moved  to  Texas.  She  received  an  Associate  Degree  from  Victoria 
College  in  1969. 

Ms.  Arnold  began  her  Borden  research  in  1982.  She  returns  to 
Fall  River  from  time  to  time  for  additional  research  and  inspira- 
tion. Her  book  can  be  purchased  from  the  Author,  her  sisters,  the 
"Fall  River  Historical  Society"  and  the  "Lizzie  Borden  Bed  & 
Breakfast/Museum. "  See  advertisement  this  page.) 

A  Book  Review  by  Lisa  Zawadzki 

Hello  once  again,  Loyal  Readers!  I've  been  asked  to  do 
another  full-length  book  review,  so  you  get  a  double  dose  of  me 
in  this  issue.  The  book  is  Lizzie  Borden  :  The  Hands  of  Time  by 
Muriel  Arnold.  I  had  a  good  time  reading  it,  and  I'm  sure  all  our 
Loyal  Readers  will  find  it  interesting. 

The  book  was  divided  into  three  parts.  Book  I,  As  It  Hap- 
pened, followed  day  by  day  reports  of  the  various  newspapers  on 
the  case.  The  author  stated  she  wanted  it  to  be  as  though  the 
reader  was  shadowing  the  reporters.  Many  of  the  small  details, 
especially  those  numerous  conflicting  stories  and  facts  that  the 
reporters  were  told,  were  included  in  this  narrative  timeline.  This 
section  was  quite  involved  and  lengthy,  and  showed  what  each 
person  said  and  did  on  what  day.  It  was  also  somewhat  confusing 
for  me;  I  could  have  used  more  explanations  from  the  author.  Of 
course,  the  way  it  unfolded  in  real  life  was  confusing  for  everyone 
involved.  The  story  revealed  itself  to  the  reader  just  as  it  did  for 
the  reporters  covering  the  events. 

Book  II,  The  Adversaries,  addressed  some  of  the  charges  that 
the  prosecution  leveled  at  Lizzie.  Arnold  did  an  enthusiastic  job 
of  pointing  out  the  many  holes  in  Knowlton's  accusations.  She 
took  them  one  by  one  and  showed  where  the  evidence  could  be 
interpreted  in  a  different  light.  This  "point-counterpoint" 
approach  was  quite  effective  in  presenting  the  author's  point  of 
view.  Discrepancies  in  time  and  placement  of  people  received 
special  attention.  This  argument  helped  lead  into  the  last,  and  to 
me,  the  most  intriguing  portion  of  the  book. 


LIZZIE  BORDEN 


PICTORIAL 


HISTORICAL 


THE  HANDS  OF  TIME 


LIZZIE  BORDEN:  THE  HANDS  OF  TIME 

By  Muriel  Arnold 

Published  1999  by  Tri  Flag  Press 
Nashua,  New  Hampshire  03060-4662 

©1999  Muriel  Arnold 


Muriel  Arnold  (Author) 
709  E  Oak  Street 
Victoria,  TX  77901 


May  be  purchased  for  $22.00 

(Includes  Shipping  and  Handling) 

from: 

Rejane  Schwender 

351  Wildwood  Lane 

Orange  Park,  FL  32073 


Lilianne  Richard 

82  Snell  Street 

Fall  River,  MA  02721 


In  Book  III,  The  Solution  to  the  Borden  Murders,  the  author 
revealed  her  solution  to  the  Borden  murders.  She  felt  that  Bridget 
alone  was  guilty  of  the  crime.  Again,  going  point  by  point, 
Arnold  showed  where  she  thought  the  evidence  placed  Bridget  on 
the  4th  of  August.  How  Bridget's  story  changed  and  conflicted 
with  other  reports  was  also  examined  closely.  Later,  there  was  a 
narrative  retelling  of  how  Arnold  felt  the  events  really  occurred. 
The  book  concluded  with  a  new  timeline  of  events.  These  two 
features  really  helped  to  clarify  the  author's  theories  for  me. 

The  author  relied  heavily  on  newspaper  accounts,  according  to 
the  bibliography.  I  was  surprised  only  three  books  were  cited: 
Porter,  Radin,  and  Pearson's  trial  account.  But,  I  suppose  that  is 
appropriate  for  the  way  the  author  approached  and  presented  her 
story.  There  was  original  artwork  included,  inspired  by  well- 
known  photographs  and  sketches.  Maps  were  also  provided  to 
illustrate  the  author's  theories. 

So,  how  and  why  did  Bridget  do  it?  I'm  not  going  to  spill  the 
beans.  You'll  just  have  to  read  it  and  find  out.  I  can't  say  that  the 
author  truly  convinced  me  with  her  interpretation  of  the  events, 
but  then  again  neither  has  any  other  author.  With  so  many  writers 
condemning  Lizzie,  it  was  refreshing  to  read  something  that 
reminded  me  of  the  many  problems  with  the  prosecution's  case. 
This  work  should  inspire  some  interesting  debate  among  Borden 
readers.  Read  it  and  enjoy. 
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CASE  (STILL)  CLOSED 

(Editor's  note:  It  seems  this  story  will  never  die.  Your  editor 
assumed  the  issue  would  fade  following  the  impeachment  of 
President  William  Clinton,  however,  it  continues  to  come  to  the 
foreground.  For  many  reasons,  today's  media  treats  any  new 
Borden  case  development  as  newsworthy. 

We  now  have  a  Boston  Globe  story  about  one  man  who  has  read 
the  Robinson  papers  and  admits  it!  Permission  to  reprint  has 
been  granted  by  the  Globe  Newspaper  Company.  All  content 
herein  ©1999  by  the  Globe  Newspaper  Company.) 


£k$ostoin0lobc 


JEFF  MCCORMICK  IS  ONE  OF  THE 
FEW    LIVING    PEOPLE    TO    HAVE 
READ    THE    LIZZIE    BORDEN    DE- 
FENSE FILES,  BUT  HE  CAN  NEVER  SHARE  WHAT  HE 
KNOWS  ABOUT  ONE  OF  NEW  ENGLAND'S  MOST  IN- 
FAMOUS CASES 

Author:  By  Ralph  Ranalli,  Globe  Correspondent 
Date:  SUNDAY,  October  17,  1999 

Jeff  McCormick  has  the  sort  of  inside  knowledge  that  other 
amateur  historians  might  commit  ax  murder  for. 
That's  his  dilemma.  Because  McCormick  also  happens  to  be  a 
lawyer  and  president  of  the  state's  largest  bar  association,  he  can 
never,  ever,  share  what  he  knows  about  one  of  the  most  infamous 
crimes  in  New  England's  history. 

The  Springfield  lawyer  is  one  of  the  few  living  people  to 
have  read  the  entire  defense  case  files  of  Lizzie  Andrew  Borden, 
she  of  the  "forty  whacks"  rhyme  and  the  19th  century's  "Trial  of 
the  Century,"  in  which  she  was  acquitted  of  hacking  her  father 
and  stepmother  to  death  with  a  hatchet.  McCormick's  firm, 
Robinson  Donovan  Madden  &  Barry,  was  founded  by  a  former 
Massachusetts  governor  and  defense  lawyer,  George  D.  Robin- 
son, and  still  has  the  106-year-old  defense  papers  in  its  files. 

But  courts  have  decided  that  the  wall  of  privacy  that  protects 
a  person's  business  with  a  lawyer  survives  the  person's  death.  So 
the  secrets  about  Lizzie  that  are  hidden  in  the  defense  files  cannot 
be  revealed. 

The  Lizzie  Borden  story  has  been  retold,  resold,  and  remade 
into  an  opera,  a  ballet,  a  made-for-TV  movie  and  even  a  history 
class  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst. 
What  it  has  never  been  is  definitively  solved. 
What  is  known  is  this:  Lizzie  Andrew  Borden,  a  32-year-old 
unmarried  daughter  of  a  wealthy  Fall  River  businessman,  was  one 
of  two  other  people  in  the  Borden  family  home  on  Second  Street 
on  August  4,  1892,  when  her  father  and  stepmother  were  killed  by 
multiple  blows  from  a  hatchet. 

The  whodunit  debate  has  raged  for  more  than  a  century.  Was 
it  maid  Bridget  Sullivan,  the  other  person  at  home  at  the  time? 
Was  it  the  5-foot-4-inch,  pasty-faced  "mystery  man"  whom 
several  witnesses,  including  a  policeman,  had  seen  lurking  about 
the  house?  Or  was  it  Lizzie,  who  had  tried  to  buy  poison  a  few 
days  before  and  who  openly  resented  the  fact  that  her  father's 
tight-fisted  ways  had  discouraged  male  suitors? 

In  the  absence  of  hard  evidence,  speculation  has  reigned. 

Some  historians  have  conducted  a  Freudian  analysis  of  her  alibi, 

saying  the  pears  she  said  she  was  eating  in  the  family  barn  at  the 

time  of  the  murders  were  a  sign  of  repressed  sexuality  and  anger. 

Borden  was  caught  trying  to  burn  a  dress  that  appeared  to  be 


bloodstained,  and  she  was  charged  with  murder  in  1893.  She 
hired  Robinson,  who  won  her  acquittal  after  a  two-week  trial. 
Exactly  what  she  told  her  lawyer  remains  one  of  the  biggest 
mysteries  of  all. 

"When  legitimate  historians  ask  about  the  papers,  I  try  to 
graciously  tell  them  rNo.'  I  am  sure  there  is  frustration,  knowing 
there  are  materials  out  there  that  can't  be  reviewed,"  McCormick 
said. 

McCormick  understands  the  frustration  because  he  has  felt  it 
himself.  A  former  teacher,  McCormick  describes  himself  as  "a 
person  who  loves  history  and  loves  research."  Both  his  children 
receive  antiques  as  holiday  gifts,  and  have  won  high  honors  in  the 
National  History  Day  competition. 

When  the  52-year-old  Longmeadow  resident  was  a  young 
associate  in  the  late  1970s,  and  as  the  firm  prepared  to  move  to 
new  offices,  the  senior  partners  thought  they  were  sticking  the 
new  guy  with  one  of  the  worst  jobs  ~  cleaning  out  the  grime-filled 
old  file  room.  Far  from  resenting  the  work,  McCormick  found 
himself  engrossed  in  it,  poring  over  hundreds  of  pages  of 
Robinson's  notes  on  Lizzie,  old  photos  and  exhibits. 

So  did  she  or  didn't  she? 

"I  have  my  thoughts  on  it,"  is  as  far  as  McCormick  will  go. 

The  legal  standard  keeping  the  Borden  papers  from  public 
display  was  reaffirmed  when  prosecutors  tried  to  access  the  legal 
secrets  of  White  House  counsel  Vincent  Foster  and  the  Boston 
spouse-murderer  Charles  Stuart  after  each  committed  suicide. 

They  were  rebuffed,  respectively,  by  US  Supreme  Court  and 
state  Supreme  Judicial  Court  rulings  in  the  1990s.  Both  courts 
affirmed  that  clients'  secrets  are  to  be  kept  secret  even  in  death. 

The  privilege  is  founded  on  the  idea  that  a  client  must  be 
forthcoming  if  his  lawyer  is  to  be  effective.  But  it  is  not  absolute, 
said  a  Harvard  Law  School  professor,  Andrew  L.  Kaufman.  It 
does  not  cover  clients  who  say  they  intend  to  lie  in  court  or  who 
say  they  are  about  to  cause  bodily  harm  to  a  third  party,  he  said. 

But  there  is  "nothing  in  the  rules"  about  the  privilege  taking  a 
back  seat  to  the  needs  of  history,  Kaufman  said. 

In  the  context  of  Lizzie's  case,  it  means  that  the  legions  of 
Borden  buffs  will  probably  never  get  to  see  the  defense  papers, 
since  she  died  a  spinster  and  has  no  known  direct  heirs,  McCor- 
mick said. 

If  the  Robinson  firm  someday  disbands,  the  records  may  have 
to  be  destroyed. 

That  would  be  a  tragedy,  said  Michael  Martins,  curator  of  the 
Fall  River  Historical  Society,  which  has  the  largest  collection  of 
papers  and  artifacts  relating  to  the  Borden  murder. 

In  1 994,  the  society  published  a  book  containing  the  recently 
donated  papers  of  the  prosecutor  in  the  case,  Hosea  Knowlton. 

The  Robinson  papers,  Martins  said,  would  have  made  the 
perfect  counterpoint  to  Knowlton's,  but  the  society  ~  unlike  many 
Borden  enthusiasts  who  have  tried  to  have  the  Robinson  papers 
released  ~  is  resigned  to  never  seeing  them. 

"Lizzie  Borden  hired  George  Robinson  to  head  her  defense 
and  paid  the  unprecedented  sum  of  $25,000,"  Martins  said.  "If 
that  law  firm  wants  to  keep  her  defense  a  secret,  since  it  was 
bought  and  paid  for,  we  understand." 

It  may  be  sour  grapes,  but  Martins  said  he  likes  to  think  "that 
if  there  was  a  confession,  Robinson  was  smart  enough  to  destroy 
the  damn  thing." 

(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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"Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly  Indices  -  Volume  VI  - 1999" 


by  Neilson  Caplain 


(Editor's  note:    Last  year,  Mr.  Caplain  compiled  indices  for  all  previous  issues  of  the  "Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly."  As  a  continuing 
'beginning  of  year' feature,  he  has  created  the  1999  indices.) 

Subject  Index 

Not  included  are  the  "Editor's  Column",  "Letters  to  the  Editor"  and  "Publisher's  Statements" 
Staff  Members  Lisa  Zawadzki  and  Neilson  Caplain's  contributions  are  listed  separately  following  the  Author  Index 
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LIZZIE  IN  THE  CLASSROOM 

(Continued from  Page  1) 

THE  DAY  OF  THE  CRIME 

A  brief  summary  of  the  reported  events  on  the  day  of  the 
August  4,  1892  murders  is  as  follows.  Emma  was  out  of  town. 
Uncle  John  Vinnicum  Morse  stayed  overnight  Wednesday, 
August  3rd  in  the  guest  room.  Bridget  arose  first  and  made  a 
breakfast  of  mutton  soup,  cakes,  bananas,  bread  and  coffee  and 
served  it  to  Andrew,  Abby  and  Uncle  John  in  the  dining  room. 
Uncle  John  left  the  house  at  about  9:00  a.m.  to  visit  relatives  a 
mile  away.  Lizzie  came  downstairs  just  after  Uncle  John  left. 
Abby  told  Bridget  to  start  washing  all  the  downstairs  windows 
inside  and  out,  and  Bridget  went  outside  to  begin  this  task. 
Andrew  left  shortly  after  Uncle  John  did  for  the  business  district, 
and  Abby  began  dusting  in  the  dining  room.  Lizzie  said  Abby 
told  her  she  had  received  a  note  to  visit  a  sick  friend  but  would 
first  finish  putting  covers  on  the  pillows  in  the  upstairs  guest 
room.  Lizzie  put  some  irons  on  the  stove  to  heat  in  the  kitchen 
and  sprinkled  some  handkerchiefs.  At  about  10:45  a.m.  Bridget 
let  Andrew  into  the  house  through  the  front  door  and  resumed  her 
window  washing.  Lizzie  asked  Andrew  if  he  had  picked  up  any 
mail  for  her  at  the  post  office.  He  said  no  and  went  upstairs  for  a 
couple  minutes  to  his  room,  came  down  again,  and  Lizzie  helped 
him  sit  down  on  the  lounge  in  the  sitting  room  for  a  nap.  Lizzie 
then  went  outside  and  searched  the  barn  in  back  of  the  house  for 
lead  pieces  to  make  into  fishing  sinkers.  Just  prior  to  1 1 :00  a.m. 
Bridget  finished  her  windows  and  went  up  to  her  attic  room  on  the 
third  floor  to  rest.  At  about  11:10  a.m.  Lizzie  came  into  the  house 
and  found  her  father  dead  on  the  sitting  room  lounge.  She 
immediately  called  to  Bridget  and  told  her  to  go  get  Dr.  Bowen 
from  across  the  street.  Bridget  left  and  Mrs.  Churchill,  next  door, 
saw  Lizzie  at  the  back  screen  door  and  asked  what  was  wrong. 
Lizzie  replied,  "Oh  Mrs.  Churchill,  do  come  over.  Someone  has 
killed  father."2 

Word  of  a  problem  at  the  Borden  house  reached  the  Fall 
River  police  station  at  11:15  a.m.  and  Officer  Allen  was  sent  to 
the  Borden  house.  He  took  one  look  at  Andrew's  body,  ran 
outside  to  deputize  a  man  walking  by  (Charles  Sawyer)  to  guard 
the  side  door  and  ran  back  to  the  station  (without  searching  the 
house).  He  reported  the  crime  was  murder,  and  ran  back  to  the 
Borden  house.  Dr.  Bowen  arrived  and  found  Andrew's  face 
smashed  beyond  recognition  and  fresh  blood  still  dripping  onto 
the  carpet  under  the  lounge  he  was  slouched  into.  Lizzie's  friend 
Miss  Russell  arrived.  Dr.  Bowen  pronounced  Andrew  dead.  He 
then  left  to  send  a  telegram  to  bring  Emma  home.  Meanwhile, 
someone  finally  asked  if  Abby  had  been  notified.  Lizzie  said  she 
supposed  she  was  out  but  might  have  come  back  in.  Bridget  and 
Mrs.  Churchill  searched  and  they  found  Abby  dead,  face  down  in 
a  pool  of  congealed  blood  on  the  floor  of  the  front  upstairs  guest 
room.  Office  Allen  ran  back  to  the  police  station  and  reported 
another  murder  victim.  Dr.  Bowen  returned.  Uncle  John  Morse 
returned  to  the  house  prior  to  noon  via  street  car.  Nothing  in  the 
house  appeared  to  be  taken  or  in  disorder. 

By  noon  several  hundred  citizens  and  reporters  lined  Second 
Street.  A  photographer  arrived  at  about  3:00  p.m.  and  several 
more  police  officials  arrived  at  the  house  by  4:00  p.m.  Emma 
arrived  back  at  the  house  that  evening.  Lizzie,  Emma,  Miss 
Russell  and  Uncle  John  spent  the  night  of  August  4th  in  the  house 
with  the  murder  victims.    The  two  bodies  were  autopsied  on  the 


dining  room  table  and  their  bloody  clothes  put  in  the  cellar  in  a 
heap.  Miss  Russell  stayed  several  more  nights.  The  funeral  was 
held  Saturday,  August  6th.  Without  knowledge  or  permission  of 
the  sisters,  the  bodies  were  buried  minus  the  skulls,  which  were 
sent  to  the  Harvard  medical  laboratory. 

THE  INVESTIGATION  AND  TRIAL 

The  house  was  thoroughly  searched  for  the  first  time 
Saturday.  Over  the  week-end,  the  Mayor,  along  with  other 
officials,  told  Lizzie  she  was  suspected  and  it  would  be  advisable 
for  her  to  not  leave  the  house.  This  action  would  become 
important  during  the  trial.  Lizzie  was  asked  to  provide  the  dress 
she  wore  on  the  morning  of  August  4th,  and  guards  were  stationed 
outside  the  doors. 

Stomach  analysis  determined  that  Abby  probably  died 
between  9:00  and  9:30  a.m.  and  Andrew  between  10:45  to  11:15 
a.m.,  which  meant  about  two  hours  apart. 

On  August  9th  an  inquest  was  held  with  Judge  Blaisdell,  who 
had  known  Lizzie  since  she  was  a  child,  presiding.  The  tearful 
Judge  said  there  was  enough  evidence  of  probable  guilt  to  hold 
her  for  the  Grand  Jury.  On  August  1 1th  Lizzie  was  arrested  for 
the  murder  of  her  father  only.  On  August  25th  a  preliminary 
hearing  was  held.  On  November  18th  the  Grand  Jury  met.  On 
December  2nd  Lizzie  was  formally  charged  with  three  crimes:  the 
murder  of  Andrew,  Abby  and  both  of  them.  On  June  5,  1893  in 
the  Superior  Court  of  New  Bedford,  Bristol  County,  the  trial 
began  in  a  room  packed  with  spectators  and  reporters.  Lizzie  had 
been  kept  in  the  Taunton  jail  since  her  arrest,  for  ten  months. 

Crimes  of  murder  were  heard  before  a  panel  of  three  justices 
and  in  this  case  they  were  the  honorably  bewhiskered  Justice 
Blodgett,  Justice  Mason  and  Justice  Dewey.  Lizzie  was  defended 
by  Ex-Governor  George  D.  Robinson  and  Andrew  J.  Jennings. 
Robinson  was  retired,  well-known  and  a  popular  man.  He  had 
appointed  Justice  Dewey  to  his  present  position. 

H.  M.  Knowlton  and  H.  W.  Moody  prosecuted.  Both  were 
younger  men  than  Robinson,  serious  and  ready  to  make  their  mark 
as  lawyers.  Losing  the  case  did  not  affect  their  careers  negatively. 
Moody  later  became  a  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
and  Knowlton  became  Massachusetts  Attorney  General.3 

The  official  entourage  and  most  witnesses  were  entirely  men: 
the  justices,  the  attorneys,  the  jury,  the  police,  the  private 
investigators,  the  doctors,  and  the  Harvard  experts.  The  women 
were:  the  accused,  nineteen  out  of  eighty-one  witnesses  and  some 
spectators.4  Lizzie  did  not  testify  but  her  sister  did.  The  case  was 
dominated  by  men  and  they  clearly  set  the  stage  and  made  the 
rules  in  both  the  courtroom  and  the  society  whose  values  they 
were  upholding. 

The  trial  lasted  thirteen  days  and  the  evidence  was  circum- 
stantial and  not  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  On  June  21st  the  jury 
found  Lizzie  not  guilty.5 

BEFORE  AND  AFTER 

No  one  could  find  Andrew's  will.  Because  of  the  inheritance 
laws,  the  sisters  would  inherit  everything  only  if  Abby  prede- 
ceased Andrew.  According  to  the  law,  Andrew's  money,  except 
for  a  small  portion  for  the  daughters,  would  otherwise  have  gone 
to  Abby's  estate.  As  it  was,  Abby  did  die  first.  Lizzie  and  her 
sister  inherited  Andrew's  entire  estate  valued  at  approximately 
half  a  million  dollars.6  Within  a  couple  of  months  they  bought  a 
stately  mansion  on  the  elite  "Hill"  in  Fall  River  and  lived  together 
there  for  several  years,  until  Emma  suddenly  moved  out  for 
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reasons  she  never  disclosed.   No  one  else  was  ever  charged  with  otherwise  she  had  no  known  enemies.  This  is  significant  because 

the  murders.7  it  would  seem  only  someone  with  a  vendetta  against  her  would 

Background  knowledge  of  the  prevailing  social  and  econom-  attack  her  so  violently  and  inflict  so  many  blows.   At  the  time  of 

ic  climate  as  it  relates  to  the  Borden  family  position  in  Fall  River  her  murder,  Abby  weighed  200  pounds.   She  was  close  only  with 

can  put  the  crime  into  a  cultural  perspective.  her  step-sister,  young  Mrs.  Whitehead.    Emma  is  pictured  as  a 

Fall  River  was  a  successful  textile  mill  town.  The  community  very  shy,  retiring  personality  and  did  not  participate  in  community 

consisted  of  two  main  classes  in  the  late  1800s,  which  were  activities.13 

divided  ethnically  and  economically:  the  workers  in  industry  and  Lizzie's  elite  status  worked  in  her  favor  at  the  trial.    The 

the  owners  of  industry.     It  was  a  social  environment  where  social  hierarchy  took  Lizzie  under  their  wing,  because  she  was 

everyone  knew  their  place  in  the  class  system,  and  the  workers  one  of  them  under  attack,  whereas  she  would  have  been  quickly 

did  not  mix  socially  or  residentially  with  the  management.    The  disposed  of  and  condemned  by  the  male  political  leaders  of  the 

workers  were  low  status  New  Englanders  and  immigrants  who  town  had  she  been  a  low-class  Catholic  or  Portuguese  factory 

lived  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  city,  adjacent  to  the  mills  and  worker.     However,  Andrew's  attitude  had  restricted  her  from 

iron  works.    The  immigrant  workers  were  poor  Portuguese  and  enjoying  her  status,  because  the  family  lived  on  the  wrong  side  of 

Irish  Catholic.   The  owners  were  white  Anglo-Saxon  Protestants  town.    She  was  deprived  of  emotional  intimacy  and  the  fruits  of 

who  lived  north,  on  "the  Hill"  in  mansions.  The  fact  that  Bridget  her  family  social  position.    Andrew  would  not  have  let  Lizzie 

was  Irish  Catholic  was  one  reason  she  was  at  first  suspected  of  the  attend  college.     Lizzie  was  an  active  member  of  the  Central 

murders.    The  Borden  family  lived  next  to  Irish  Dr.  Kelly,  but  Congregational  Church  and  taught  Sunday  school  to  Chinese 

only  the  maids  of  each  household  socialized  together.8  immigrant  children.     She  was  a  member  of  the  Temperance 

How  did  the  Borden  family  fit  into  this  hierarchy?  Both  the  League,  Christian  Endeavor  Society  and  the  youngest  member  of 

Bordens  and  Durfees  (Lizzie's  stepmother  Abby  was  a  Durfee)  the  board  of  the  Fall  River  Hospital.14  All  these  activities  would 

were  members  of  the  old  colonial  first  families  of  Fall  River.  The  work  in  Lizzie's  favor  during  the  trial  to  show  her  good  character. 

City  Directory  for   1892   listed   126  Bordens  but  there  were  Except  for  one  trip  to  Europe  in  1 890  with  a  friend,  she  tried  to 

hundreds  in  the  area  and  all  white.  One  of  the  questions  asked  of  make  a  life  for  herself  which  included  benefiting  the  community, 

the  prospective  jurors  at  Lizzie's  trial  was  whether  or  not  they  She  was  charitable  and  engaged  in  the  proper  activities  for  a 

were  related  to  Lizzie  and  so,  "A  ripple  of  laughter  passed  around  fashionable  young  lady  to  do. 

the  courtroom  when  a  colored  juror  was  solemnly  asked  if  he  was  Lizzie  has  been  described  as  plain  and  plump  in  appearance, 

related  to  the  defendant."9  however,  she  loved  beautiful  clothes.     Photographs  reveal  a 

Andrew  was  wealthy  and  a  long  accepted  member  of  "The  composed  and  solid  appearance.    Her  disposition  was  not  of  a 

Hill"  society,  but  at  the  time  of  the  murders  had  kept  his  family  demonstrative  nature  and  she  was  called  blunt  in  speech, 
living  in  a  small  plain  house  in  the  southern  part  of  town  for  The    family    members    were    obviously    not    a    close-knit 

twenty-two  years.    Andrew's  parsimony  and  aversion  to  comfort  affectionate  group.    The  two  daughters  felt  that  Andrew  favored 

were  well-known.   The  house  did  have  central  heating  (coal)  and  his  wife  over  them  in  property  and  money  matters.    Five  years 

one  water  closet  in  the  cellar  but  no  bath,  hot  water,  phone  or  before  the  murders,  Andrew  created  dissension  among  the  Borden 

lighting  except  for  kerosene  lamps.    This  necessitated  the  use  of  women  when  he  bought  some  property  for  Abby  and  none  for  the 

bedroom  "slop  pails."10     These  had  to  be  carried  down  and  daughters.    The  daughters  spoke  out  but  this  event  resulted  in  a 

emptied  into  the  yard  each  day.  He  chose  this  style  of  living  even  feud  at  which  time  Lizzie  stopped  calling  Abby  mother.    The 

though  he  was  worth  $500,000  and  had  three  women  living  with  daughters  did  not  often  eat  with  the  parents  and  most  of  the 

him.  The  house  was  near  to  his  business  interests.  He  was  retired  household  kept  to  their  own  locked  rooms.     There  were  no 

but  was  still  on  the  board  of  several  banks  and  mills,  and  owned  hallways  in  the  house  and  so  rooms  opened  into  one  another.  The 

considerable  business  property  and  rentals.    He  started  out  as  an  second  floor  was  divided  so  that  half  was  accessible  by  the  back 

undertaker  and  gained  a  reputation  for  thrift,  even  to  the  point  of  stairs  only  and  half  by  the  front  stairs  only.   A  strange  aspect  of 

being  accused  of  shortening  the  corpses  to  fit  them  into  cheaper  the  household  was  that  there  were  locks  on  every  bedroom  door 

coffins.    He  was  afraid  of  debt,  of  a  cold  emotional  disposition,  and  closet  within  the  house,  and  double  locks  on  the  outside  doors 

and  uncharitable.    Even  at  age  sixty-nine  he  personally  collected  except  for  the  front  door  which  had  a  triple  lock.    No  one  was 

the  rents  from  his  properties.  He  was  respected  for  his  adherence  allowed  in  any  one  else's  room.    Regardless  of  all  these  serious 

to  the  Protestant  work  ethic  and  accumulation  of  money,  but  had  problems,  the  state  failed  to  persuade  the  jury  that  the  resentments 

also  accumulated  many  enemies  during  his  career  because  of  his  and  disagreements  were  anything  more  than  female  bickering.11 
actions  and  attitudes."  An  interesting  aspect  of  female  relationships  of  the  times  was 

Andrew  Borden  exerted  as  tight  a  control  over  the  household  that  if  something  went  very  wrong  women  would  NOT  SPEAK 

as  his  businesses.    One  of  the  reasons  Uncle  John  Morse's  trial  again  to  each  other  ever  again,  even  if  living  in  the  same  house, 

testimony  regarding  the  August  4th  breakfast  was  met  with  such  This  was  relevant  to  the  Borden  case  in  several  instances.    An 

amusement  by  the  spectators  was  that  they  knew  Abby  served  indication  that  Lizzie  was  not  entirely  adverse  to  Abby  was  that 

warmed  over  mutton  soup  to  save  money.  Although  the  daughters  the  two  did  speak.   At  the  trial,  Bridget  said  that  she  noticed  no 

each  had  some  money  in  bank  accounts,  they  were  dependent  on  arguments  between  family  members  and  that  on  the  day  of  the 

Andrew.12   It  was  common  for  unmarried  females  of  the  time  to  murders,  the  two  women  had  been  very  civil  to  one  another, 

live  at  home  under  what  was  called  the  "protective  authority"  of  However,  Lizzie  had  mentioned  her  dislike  of  Abby  to  her  friend, 

their  fathers  or  male  relatives.  Andrew  had  been  married  to  Abby  Miss  Russell  and  her  seamstress,  Mrs.  Gifford. 
for  twenty-seven  years  at  the  time  of  their  murders.  An  interesting  reinforcement  of  this  female  social  code  was 

Lizzie  and  Emma  especially  did  not  get  along  with  Abby,  but  that  after  living  together  for  several  years  after  the  trial,  Emma 
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moved  out  of  Maplecroft  because  of  some  undisclosed  disagree- 
ment. The  sisters  never  spoke  again  in  twenty-two  years,  at  which 
time  they  died  within  a  few  days  of  one  another.  Even  so,  Emma 
gave  an  interview  before  she  died  in  which  she  confirmed  that  she 
still  believed  Lizzie  innocent  of  the  murders.16 

THE  TIMES  IN  WHICH  THEY  LIVED 

Contemporary  attitudes  about  gender  roles  influenced  the 
way  Lizzie  was  perceived.  The  "Cult  of  Domesticity"  had  been 
the  dominant  mind-set  of  the  country  for  some  time.  This  was  the 
belief  that  women  belonged  at  home,  were  responsible  for  the 
household,  children  and  husband  and  also  especially  for  providing 
moral  guidance.  Religion  and  science  worked  to  keep  women 
submissive  and  powerless.  A  physician  of  the  time  said,  "Woman 
had  a  head  almost  too  small  for  intellect  -  -  but  just  big  enough  for 
love."17  Men  had,  of  course,  big  heads  that  could  accommodate 
anything.  In  the  1880s,  economic  necessity  created  the  "New 
Woman"  concept  which  challenged  this  social  order,  but  did  not 
change  it.  The  low  status  female  factory  workers  employed  at  the 
mills  had  to  become  independent  enough  to  support  themselves. 
Wealthy  single  women,  with  free  time  and  money,  could  travel 
and  occupy  their  lives  with  community  activities  outside  the 
home.  The  "New  Woman"  was  more  an  image  of  independence 
without  power.  Women  were  bound  by  the  temper  of  the  times  to 
remain  submissive.18 

The  roles  of  men  and  women  were  inflexible  and  the  people 
of  Fall  River  were  dominated  by  and  believed  in  traditional 
values.  Lizzie  was  defined  by  her  sex  and  by  her  social  class.  A 
specific  example  of  this  is  that  during  her  many  months  in  jail  she 
was  given  special  consideration.  She  was  allowed  visitors,  taken 
on  walks  outside  the  jail  for  exercise,  and  had  hot  meals  sent  over 
from  the  leading  hotel  each  day.19 

The  commonly  accepted  social  view  of  women  was  they  were 
dependent  upon  and  inferior  to  men.  Men  maintained  control 
over  women.  Men  ruled  in  the  public  and  private  spheres. 
Women  deferred  to  men  and  did  not  make  decisions.  They 
particularly  were  not  supposed  to  make  decisions  that  resulted  in 
eliminating  the  patriarchal  head  of  the  family  and  his  wife.  The 
beliefs  in  definite  and  different  roles  and  actions  for  men  and 
women  shaped  the  Borden  case. 

These  ideals  and  values  contributed  to  the  view  the  public 
and  jury  had  of  Lizzie.  One  subtle  way  to  keep  any  woman 
inferior  was  to  refer  to  grown  women  as  "girls",  and  this  was  done 
quite  frequently  by  all  trial  participants  when  referring  to  Lizzie. 
Adult  men  were  not  referred  to  as  "boys."  Referring  to  Lizzie  in 
this  way,  even  if  she  was  of  an  elite  status,  made  her  seem  not 
quite  an  adult  and  incapable  of  murder.20 

Other  ways  women  were  constrained  by  men  were  by  social 
customs  relating  to  their  physical  health,  bodies  and  attire.  These 
all  had  relevance  to  the  case.  First  of  all,  most  of  the  decisions 
about  women's  health  were  made  by  male  doctors.  Women  were 
often  sedated  because  men  felt  they  could  not  handle  stress. 
Lizzie's  doctor,  Dr.  Bowen,  who  lived  directly  across  the  street, 
immediately  gave  her  bromo  caffeine  to  calm  her  nerves  on 
August  4th.  On  August  5th  he  changed  the  prescription  to 
morphine  and  on  August  6th  he  doubled  the  morphine  dose.  She 
was  under  the  influence  of  this  drug  when  she  testified  at  the 
inquest  when  she  was  accused  of  providing  incoherent  answers, 
and  confusing  and  contradictory  responses  to  questions.  And  the 
testimony  shows  such  confusion.     She  answered  she  was  four 
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different  places  when  her  father  arrived  home:  upstairs,  on  the 
stairs,  in  the  sitting  room  and  in  the  kitchen.  She  finally  settled  on 
the  kitchen.  In  answer  to  the  question,  "Does  not  morphine  given 
in  double  doses  to  allay  mental  distress  and  nervous  excitement 
somewhat  affect  the  memory  and  change  and  alter  the  view  of 
things  and  give  people  hallucinations?"  Dr.  Bowen  replied 
"Yes."21  While  men  might  also  have  reactions  to  morphine 
dosages,  the  important  consideration  here  is  that  they  would  not 
have  been  given  it  automatically  to  allay  stress,  nor  been  forced  to 
continue  it  for  an  extended  period  because  of  their  sex.  By 
Bowen's  testimony  Robinson  was  able  to  reinforce  women's 
position  in  society,  they  were  weaker  and  to  be  taken  charge  of. 
Miss  Russell  and  Mrs.  Churchill  both  said  Lizzie  appeared  calm 
and  in  control  of  herself  when  they  got  to  the  house,  so,  it  seems 
to  have  been  a  precaution  that  Dr.  Bowen  was  taking  because  the 
general  attitude  of  men  was  that  women  became  hysterical  easily. 
It  was  another  way  to  control  women  and  make  them  ineffectual 
decision  makers. 

Another  example  of  social  custom  surrounding  women's 
hygiene  is  that  society  did  not  talk  about  menstruation  openly.  As 
was  customary  Lizzie  kept  a  "slop  pail"  of  water  in  her  bedroom 
closet,  where  the  contents  of  the  chamber  pot  was  emptied  and 
where  soiled  cloth  napkins  were  kept  before  being  taken  down- 
stairs to  the  water  closet  for  rinsing.  These  containers  were  tall 
and  a  hatchet  could  have  been  put  into  one  with  the  napkins. 
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During  the  search  of  the  house,  the  police  evidently  refrained 
from  even  looking  at  this  container,  because  menstruation 
activities  were  a  woman's  sphere.  Lizzie's  inquest  testimony 
confirms  she  "had  the  fleas,"  which  is  a  euphemism  for  menstrua- 
tion. Robinson  mentioned  at  the  trial  the  soiled  cloths  in  the  pail 
saying  "her  monthly  sickness"  made  her  vulnerable.22 

THE  EVIDENCE 

This  matter  of  blood  in  general  was  important  to  the  case. 
Even  though  Andrew  and  Abby  were  slaughtered  with  intensive 
blows  by  a  sharp-edged  instrument  like  a  hatchet,  there  was  very 
little  blood  found  at  the  scene.  If  Lizzie  committed  the  crime, 
why  was  there  no  blood  found  on  her  except  for  one  pin-head 
particle  found  on  the  back  side  of  her  under-petticoat?  The 
prosecution  could  not  tie  this  with  the  murders  because  it  was  six 
inches  from  the  hem  and  on  the  back  of  the  petticoat.  Because 
forensic  analysis  of  blood  was  in  its  infancy,  the  measurement  of 
corpuscles  were  consistent  with  this  blood  spot  being  either 
human,  a  seal,  an  opossum  or  a  guinea  pig,  although  a  rabbit  and 
a  dog  also  came  close.23  The  spot  was  finally  attributed  to 
menstruation.  The  medical  examiner,  Dr.  Wood,  testified  that  the 
person  committing  the  crime  would  have  had  to  be  spattered  with 
blood.24  It  was  a  major  point  in  Lizzie's  favor  that  no  other  blood 
stains  were  seen  on  her  clothing  within  minutes  of  Andrew's 
murder. 

The  matter  of  what  Lizzie  wore  the  morning  of  the  murders 
was  one  of  the  most  important  unresolved  issues  in  the  case 
because  of  the  matter  of  the  blood.  The  prosecution  had  to  prove 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  Lizzie  committed  the  murders.  In 
the  end,  the  fact  that  no  one  immediately  after  Andrew's  murder 
saw  any  blood  on  her  hair,  body  or  clothing  was  something  the 
prosecution  could  not  overcome.  The  fact  was  that  women's 
dresses  were  cumbersome,  constricting,  and  hard  to  take  on  and 
off  quickly.  They  were  long  and  voluminous  containing  yards  of 
material.  They  were  hard  to  hide.  These  facts  worked  in  Lizzie's 
favor.  Whereas  there  was  an  hour  and  a  half  after  Abby's  murder 
to  clean  up,  it  is  questionable  that  Lizzie  could  have  in  a  matter  of 
minutes,  murdered  Andrew,  washed  and  hidden  the  hatchet, 
washed  the  blood  off  herself,  changed  her  blood-stained  dress, 
hidden  her  dress  so  that  the  police  never  found  it,  fixed  her  hair, 
and  appeared  all  in  order  on  the  backstairs  calling  for  Bridget  to 
come  down. 

The  female  witnesses  provided  the  best  evidence  of  what 
Lizzie  might  have  been  wearing  in  the  morning.  Trial  testimony 
showed  none  of  the  opinions  about  what  Lizzie  wore  matched  the 
navy  silk  bengaline  dress  she  gave  the  police  although  Mrs. 
Bowen  thought  she  wore  a  dark  dress.  Dr.  Bowen  thought  it  was 
an  unattractive  common  calico  dress  of  "drab"  color.  Police 
Officer  Doherty  said  it  was  a  "light  blue  dress  with  a  bosom  in  the 
waist,"  which  meant  a  loose  fitting  top  portion,  and  it  had  a  small 
figure  on  it,  like  a  "spot."25  Bridget  thought  Lizzie  wore  a  light 
blue  dress  with  a  darker  blue  "sprig"  in  it.  Mrs.  Churchill,  who 
attended  to  Lizzie  immediately  after  Andrew's  murder,  gave  the 
best  and  most  complete  description.  She  said  it  was  a  loose 
blouse  waist  of  light  blue  and  white  cotton  calico  or  cambric 
fabric  with  a  navy  blue  diamond  figure  in  it.26  These  people 
described  a  house  or  morning  dress.  Mrs.  Churchill  also  testified 
that  Lizzie  was  not  wearing  two  dresses  that  morning  because  she 
loosened  her  clothing  and  would  have  known.27  Miss  Russell 
could  not  remember  the  dress  at  all. 


The  matter  of  the  dress  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
Lizzie's  friend,  Miss  Russell,  came  into  the  kitchen  Sunday 
morning,  August  7th  and  saw  Lizzie  standing  by  the  stove  tearing 
up  a  dress  made  of  cheap  cotton  Bedford  cord  material,  not 
calico,  to  burn.  Miss  Russell  testified  she  saw  no  blood  on  this 
dress.  Emma  had  seen  it  on  the  closet  hook  on  Saturday  and 
suggested  that  Lizzie  get  rid  of  it  because  it  had  gotten  paint  on  it 
and  was  faded.  This  dress  was  made  earlier  in  the  spring  at  the 
Borden  house  by  a  seamstress  and  Miss  Russell  remembered 
being  present  when  it  was  being  fitted.  The  seamstress  remem- 
bered making  it  and  that  it  got  paint  on  it  shortly  thereafter.  Even 
though  Miss  Russell  did  not  remember  what  Lizzie  wore  the 
morning  of  August  4th  she  knew  this  Bedford  cord  dress  was  not  it 
because  she  was  sure  she  had  not  seen  it  since  the  fitting  until  that 
Sunday  morning.  But,  Miss  Russell  rightly  warned  Lizzie  it  was 
not  a  good  idea  to  burn  it.  She  then  left  the  room  and  came  back 
to  find  the  dress  gone.  The  next  morning  Miss  Russell  told  the 
Pinkerton  detective  about  the  dress  burning  but  did  not  mention  it 
again  to  anyone  until  the  Grand  Jury  convened.28  It  was  her 
testimony  about  a  burned  dress  that  caused  Lizzie  to  be  bound 
over  for  trial  and  caused  both  Lizzie  and  Emma  to  NOT  SPEAK 
to  her  again.  The  newspapers  as  well  were  against  Miss  Russell. 
It  did  not  seem  to  matter  that  Miss  Russell  had  integrity  and 
cleared  her  conscience  by  reporting  Lizzie's  activities,  the 
newspapers  were  against  her  for  telling  on  a  friend.29 

RANDOM  THOUGHTS  ■  I 

The  social  customs  surrounding  the  laws  of  women's  dressing 
also  help  to  sort  out  who  might  be  telling  the  truth.  Women  of 
Lizzie's  class  never  appeared  on  the  street  in  a  house  dress.  Both 
Dr.  Bowen's  wife  and  Miss  Russell  took  the  time  to  change 
clothes  before  going  to  the  Borden  house  to  help  Lizzie  because 
they  would  not  be  seen  in  public  without  the  proper  clothing.  If 
Lizzie  was  in  the  house  Thursday  morning  ironing  handkerchiefs 
and  going  out  into  the  barn  to  find  lead  for  sinkers,  custom  would 
dictate  for  her  to  be  wearing  a  type  of  house  dress  for  these 
activities.  If  she  was  going  out  and  down  the  street  she  would 
have  been  wearing  the  more  elegant  silk  bengaline.  Therefore, 
Lizzie's  own  description  of  her  household  chores,  coupled  with 
the  testimonies  of  a  cotton  house  dress  makes  it  very  unlikely  that 
the  navy  silk  dress  Lizzie  gave  police  was  the  one  she  was 
wearing.  It  is  most  likely  that  Lizzie  did  burn  a  Bedford  cord 
dress  that  had  paint  on  it  and  this  dress  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
murders.  But,  her  counsel  pointed  out,  the  police  had  searched 
the  house  for  three  days  and  found  nothing  and  she  burned  it  in 
view  of  witnesses  and  with  police  officers  at  the  house.  It  is 
significant  that  the  police  searches  of  the  house  Thursday  through 
Saturday  failed  to  turn  up  this  Bedford  cord  dress,  the  light  blue 
dress  with  the  navy  diamond  figure  in  it  or  any  dress  with  blood 
on  it.30 

Lizzie's  inquest  testimony  stated  that  Abby  had  received  a 
note  requesting  her  attendance  on  a  sick  friend.  The  note  was 
never  found  and  no  one  admitted  actually  seeing  the  note. 
However,  when  Abby  was  found  dead  on  the  floor,  she  had  on  an 
old  morning  dress.  If  she  intended  to  go  out,  this  would  not  have 
been  the  case.  Perhaps  she  was  planning  on  changing  the  dress  to 
go  out  later,  but  was  killed  before  she  could  do  so.  This  does  not 
prove  or  disprove  whether  she  got  the  note,  it  only  shows  that  at 
the  time  of  the  murder,  we  know  she  was  not  going  out  or  she 
would  have  changed  out  of  the  house  dress. 
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HUMOR  IN  THE  COURTROOM 

One  of  the  sparks  of  humor  in  the  trial,  besides  the  cow 
grazing  in  the  field  beside  the  court  house  that  punctured  the  hot 
courtroom  with  bellowing  just  at  the  moment  one  of  the  attorneys 
was  trying  to  make  a  point,  was  the  testimony  of  Officer  Harring- 
ton. After  noon  on  August  4,  Lizzie  was  told  by  Dr.  Bowen  to  go 
up  to  her  room  to  rest.  At  this  time  she  changed  out  of  whatever 
dress  she  had  on  and  put  on  what  was  called  'a  pink  wrapper,'  a 
sort  of  loose  house  dress.  Officer  Harrington  interviewed  her 
after  she  had  changed  clothes.  When  he  was  asked  to  describe 
what  Lizzie  was  wearing  he  gave  a  minutely  detailed  description 
of  the  pink  wrapper,  a  portion  of  which  follows:  "She  was  dressed 
in  a  plain  ...  or  in  a  house  wrap,  striped  in  pattern,  a  pink  and  light 
stripe  alternating,  —pink  was  the  most  predominant  color  or 
shade.  On  the  light  stripe  was  a  diamond  figure  formed  by  small 
bars  or  stripes,  some  of  which  ran  parallel  with  the  stripe  and 
others  biased  to  it,  or  diagonally.  It  was  fitted  to  the  form  on  the 
sides:  stand  up  collar,  plaited  on  the  sides  and  closely  shirred  in 
front."  Lizzie  and  everyone  else  laughed  at  this  display  of  acute 
attention  to  detail  from  a  man  not  schooled  in  tailoring.  The  fact 
that  it  was  so  funny  to  so  many  people  was  that  men  of  the  times 
did  not  usually  observe  women's  dresses  and  he  proved  an 
exaggerated  exception  to  the  rule.31  It  is  unfortunate  that 
Harrington  had  not  interviewed  Lizzie  earlier,  as  he  could  well 
have  solved  the  problem  of  identifying  the  morning  dress. 

It  seems  apparent  that  the  male  jury  could  not  or  would  not 
bother  to  sort  out  the  matter  of  the  dress  nor  female  dressing 
customs  and  this  worked  in  Lizzie's  favor. 

Another  aspect  of  the  case  that  the  prosecution  needed  to 
prove  was  to  find  the  murder  weapon  and  tie  it  to  Lizzie.  The 
Harvard  laboratory  could  not  find  any  blood  on  any  of  the  five 
old  knife-edged  weapons  found  in  the  cellar.  The  best  Knowlton 
could  do  was  to  get  Dr.  Dolan,  Fall  River  medical  examiner,  to 
testify  that  a  woman  could  have  inflicted  the  blows.  An  interest- 
ing letter  to  Mr.  Knowlton  from  Harvard  medical  examiner,  Dr. 
Draper,  reveals  that  the  murder  weapon  had  to  have  been  a  new 
one  because  there  was  gilt  deposit  of  the  sort  that  comes  off  a  new 
store  hatchet  found  in  Abby's  skull  wounds.  This  is  clearly 
evidence  that  Knowlton  suppressed  at  the  trial.  He  knew  he 
couldn't  prove  any  of  the  weapons  found  in  the  house  were  the 
murder  weapon  before  he  went  to  trial  !32 

THE  MEDIA 

The  case  drew  reporters  from  all  the  major  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Most  of  them  were  favorable  to  Lizzie  except  for  the 
Boston  Globe.  It  was  the  heyday  of  yellow  journalism  and  the 
Globe  was  notorious,  through  its  Fall  River  reporter,  Edwin  H. 
Porter,  for  scandalizing  Lizzie  and  reporting  false  information. 
This  was  done  to  sensationalize  the  news,  increase  readership  and 
perhaps  cut  the  elites  down  to  size.  By  the  publication  of  his 
book,  The  Fall  River  Tragedy  he  continued  to  influence  Lizzie's 
reputation  and  create  a  legend  of  her  guilt.  The  most  obvious 
example  of  this  type  of  activity  concerned  the  printing  of  a  totally 
false  story,  without  verification  of  the  sources,  by  the  Boston 
Globe  before  the  trial,  on  October  10,  1892.  It  was  called  the 
Trickey  affair.  Globe  reporter  Henry  Trickey  bought  an  entirely 
fictitious  "scoop"  from  Fall  River  Detective  E.G.  McHenry  which 
contained  affidavits  from  twenty-five  new  witnesses  alleging: 
hearing  screams  as  Lizzie  was  seen  at  the  guest  room  window 
bending  over  the  body;  Andrew  telling  Lizzie  to  leave  because 


she  was  pregnant;  Lizzie  bribing  Bridget  to  keep  her  quiet,  among 
other  things.  The  Globe  was  forced  to  print  a  retraction.  The 
story  backfired  for  the  Globe.  People  saw  this  as  another  attempt 
to  persecute  a  poor  woman  and  they  rallied  to  her  defense.33 

The  other  papers  generally  did  a  more  credible  job  of 
reporting  the  trial  events  as  they  developed.  Many  of  the 
reporters  believed  in  Lizzie's  innocence,  and  they  were  men 
influenced  by  the  commonly-accepted  idea  that  daughters  didn't 
go  around  hatcheting  their  parents.  They  in  turn  influenced  the 
public  and  the  prospective  jurors.34  There  was  constant  coverage 
of  the  murders  for  almost  a  year.  It  was  only  because  of  the  press 
coverage  that  any  inquest  testimony  was  preserved.  Lizzie's 
inquest  testimony  was  printed  in  the  New  Bedford  Evening 
Standard  word  for  word,  but  only  after  the  jury  was  sequestered 
during  the  trial.  The  rest  of  the  inquest  testimony,  the  original 
preliminary  hearing  testimony  (except  for  one  copy)  and  the 
grand  jury  testimony  have  mysteriously  disappeared. 

The  papers  reported  Lizzie's  emotional  reactions  in  the 
courtroom,  whether  she  was  calm,  agitated,  disinterested  or 
flushed  in  her  face.  When  she  fainted  after  Mr.  Moody's  opening 
argument  describing  the  murders,  giant  headlines  said, 
"SWOONED  -  Miss  Borden  Gives  Way  Under  Strain  -  Fainted 
After  Hearing  Words  of  Accuser."35  Descriptions  of  Lizzie  under 
such  stress  helped  to  promote  her  as  having  a  womanly  and 
delicate  disposition  and  helped  dispel  Knowlton's  and  the  Globe's 
description  of  her  as  a  cold,  heartless  monster. 

The  difference  in  these  two  styles  of  reporting  can  be  seen  in 
the  way  Lizzie's  arrest  was  portrayed  in  two  different  newspapers. 
The  anti-Lizzie  Globe  headlines  were,  "LOCKED  UP  -  Lizzie 
Borden  At  Last  In  Custody."36  The  pro-Lizzie  Standard  Times 
wrote,  "LIZZIE  BORDEN'S  ARREST  -  Marshall  Hilliard  Replies 
to  Criticism  On  His  Actions."37 

Another  aspect  of  the  case  related  to  the  media  that  showed 
social  prejudice  and  assisted  in  laying  a  foundation  of  a  very 
reasonable  doubt  concerns  the  newspaper  coverage  of  another 
murder.  Less  than  a  week  before  Lizzie's  trial  a  woman  named 
Bertha  Manchester  met  the  same  fate  just  outside  Fall  River.  Dr. 
Dolan,  the  Fall  River  medical  examiner,  said  Manchester  was  hit 
in  the  head  with  a  hatchet  in  the  same  places  and  with  the  same 
number  of  blows  as  Abby  had.  There  was  no  excessive  blood 
spattering  and  the  crime  happened  at  the  same  time,  9:30  a.m. 
Just  like  at  the  Borden  house,  nothing  was  taken.  Lizzie,  being  in 
the  Taunton  Jail  at  the  time,  could  not  have  done  it.  Who  killed 
Manchester  then:  a  copy-cat  killer,  a  Lizzie  clone,  or  perhaps  this 
was  the  real  Borden  hatchet  assailant  with  his  original  and  violent 
modus  operendi?  (Hastily,  a  Portuguese  immigrant  that  couldn't 
speak  English,  and  was  not  in  the  country  August  4th  1892,  was 
arrested  for  the  Manchester  murder.) 38 

The  newspaper  reported  these  facts  and  prospective  jurors 
noted  the  similarities  in  the  two  cases  and  it  created  doubt. 
Attorneys  for  the  defense  reminded  the  jury  of  the  Manchester 
case  during  the  trial.  Society  wanted  the  Borden  murder  to  be  a 
man's  crime  too.  Uncle  John  was  first  suspected.  He  was  on  a 
street  car  apparently  returning  to  the  Borden  house  for  noon 
dinner  and  could  recount  the  name  and  badge  number  of  the 
driver,  the  number  of  the  street  car  and  the  names  and  descrip- 
tions of  various  passengers.39  This  attention  to  detail,  especially 
when  he  could  not  recall  other  specifics,  is  as  peculiar  as 
Harrington's  description  of  Lizzie's  pink  wrapper,  but  it  cleared 
him  as  a  suspect.     After  Lizzie  was  cleared  of  the  Borden 
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murders,  Manuel  Correiro  was  convicted  in  the  Manchester  crime 
and  society  succeeded  in  getting  its  man  and  its  Portuguese 
Catholic  immigrant.40 

A  grisly  moment  in  the  trial  occurred  on  June  8th  when  the 
medical  doctors  testified  using  plaster  skulls  to  locate  and  show 
the  hatchet  wounds  outlined  in  ink  for  the  jury.  The  Evening 
Standard  reported  that  Lizzie  had  to  leave  the  room  in  distress 
several  times  during  the  display.  When  the  actual  skulls  were 
brought  in,  the  court  ruled  Lizzie  could  remove  herself  from  sight 
and  just  listen  behind  a  screen.  A  reporter  said  this  was  "an  act  of 
genuine  mercy.  She  could  not  possibly  have  endured  the  scenes 
which  followed.  Even  the  ordinary  spectator  thought  they  were 
terrible,"  and  one  Judge  became  faint.  The  favorable  press  and 
the  considerate  court  were  taking  care  of  their  wealthy  little  girl.41 
Any  showing  of  Lizzie  as  being  endowed  with  proper  womanly 
sensitivities  helped  dispel  the  picture  of  her  as  emotionally  cold. 

SPECIAL  INTEREST  GROUPS 

The  Fall  River  church  Lizzie  attended  strongly  supported  her. 
In  particular  Reverend  Jubb  of  the  Central  Congregational  Church 
stood  by  her  throughout  the  year.  He  gave  several  sermons  on  her 
character,  professed  her  innocence,  asked  God  to  comfort  both 
Lizzie  and  Emma,  the  "poor  stricken  girls."  He  suggested  it  was  a 
man  who  committed  the  crimes.42  Reverend  Buck  was  also 
constantly  at  her  side  at  the  trial.  It  was  said  that  "newspaper 
accounts  of  the  assiduous  attentions  of  the  Reverends  Buck  and 
Jubb  were  so  frequent  as  to  be  almost  sickening."43  These  two 
men  were  prominent  in  creating  a  favorable  image  for  Lizzie 
before  and  after  the  trial  as  a  Christian  woman  properly  upholding 
the  moral  integrity  of  the  Christian  "Cult  of  Domesticity." 

There  were  feminist  groups  active  in  the  United  States  at  the 
time  who  campaigned  for  the  vote  and  criticized  the  status  quo. 
Groups  such  as  "The  Bloomer  Girls,"  the  temperance  groups,  and 
activists  such  as  Lucy  Stone  gave  speeches  and  wrote  letters  to 
the  editor  in  her  defense.44  Curious  women,  many  elderly, 
crowded  the  courtroom  and  filled  an  area  called  the  "Women's 
Row."  The  Evening  Standard  reported  that  officers  had  to 
"restrain  the  surging  crowd"  of  women  waiting  in  line  who 
"screamed  with  pain"  after  being  crushed  together.45  A  woman 
was  on  trial  and  they  intended  to  be  included  in  the  only  capacity 
open  to  them,  as  spectators.  Many  women  gave  Lizzie  flowers 
during  the  recesses.  She  was  used  by  feminists  as  a  symbol  for 
women's  rights. 

These  aspects  of  gender,  dress,  health,  friendships  and  public 
opinion  work  together  with  the  importance  of  the  defense  counsel, 
prosecution  and  justices.  These  male  trial  officials  were  playing 
to  a  male  jury,  and  what  they  said  was  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing them  with  information  about  Lizzie,  as  well  as  physical 
evidence,  to  persuade  and  instruct  them.  But,  the  jury  was  also 
influenced  by  the  ideals  and  values  of  conservative  Yankee  New 
England. 

THE  LAWYERS 

Defense  Counsel,  George  Robinson,  was  very  deft  in 
building  up  a  picture  of  Lizzie  that  the  jury  could  easily  buy,  one 
that  wouldn't  conflict  with  their  image  of  what  a  woman  should 
be.  Lizzie's  previously  established  character  was  an  advantage  in 
this  matter.  Robinson  kept  pounding  away  at  the  fact  she  attended 
church  regularly,  taught  Sunday  school  every  week,  and  partici- 
pated in  charitable  activities.    Robinson  emphasized  that  she  was 


a  home  body,  content  to  stay  at  home  like  a  good  girl  should, 
taking  care  of  her  parents  and  doing  community  service.  Did  not 
Lizzie  behave  like  the  jurors'  own  wives  did?  He  reminded  them, 
"What  are  your  wives  doing  now?"46  Was  not  Lizzie  at  home  on 
August  4th  just  where  they  would  expect  their  wives  to  be?  He 
said  she  had  respected  friends,  had  self  control,  but  was  of  a 
natural  reticent  emotional  nature.  He  painted  a  picture  of  a 
woman  who  was  satisfied  with  what  her  father  provided  for  her. 
What  more  could  a  woman  want?  He  called  her  a  "little  sparrow." 
He  portrayed  her  as  a  victim  of  police  brutality  and  ineptness  and 
dwelled  on  the  fact  she  helped  and  did  not  hinder  the  police  in 
any  way  during  the  investigation.  But,  the  police,  he  said,  had 
persecuted  her  at  her  time  when  she  was  incapacitated  by  her 
"monthly  sickness,"  and  in  mourning  and  asked  the  jury,  "What 
would  you  do  to  a  man,  I  don't  care  whether  he  had  got  blue  on 
him,  that  got  into  your  house  and  was  talking  to  your  wife  and 
daughter  that  way?"  He  said  it  was  normal  for  Lizzie  to  not  call 
Abby  mother  because  she  was  her  stepmother.  The  maid, 
Bridget,  had  confirmed  that  it  was  quite  normal  for  the  daughters 
not  to  eat  with  the  parents,  but  that  they  did  speak.  Lizzie  burned 
the  dress  because  it  was  a  normal  household  thing  for  a  woman  to 
do  to  get  rid  of  a  rag.47  He  stressed  that  only  a  "fiend"  could  have 
committed  the  crimes  and  Lizzie  was  a  woman  of  character.  He 
asked  the  jury  to  look  right  over  to  Lizzie  sitting  demurely  in  the 
chair  and  see  for  themselves  that  this  was  the  case.48 

Robinson  was  popular  among  the  agricultural  community 
outside  of  Fall  River  where  the  jurors  came  from.  They  knew  him 
to  be  down  to  earth  and  he  offered  them  plain  "man"  talk  at  a 
level  they  understood.  Robinson  denigrated  the  Harvard  "ex- 
perts," which  farmers  already  distrusted.  Robinson  made  himself 
one  of  them  and  manipulated  class  identification  by  using  their 
language,  such  as  saying  "downstreet"  instead  of  "downtown."49 
Robinson  appealed  to  the  jurors'  emotions.  He  knew  he  was  good 
and  shocked  Lizzie  with  a  bill  for  $25,000  after  the  trial.50 

For  Lizzie's  part,  she  appeared  in  the  courtroom  properly 
attired  for  a  woman  of  her  class,  with  a  beribboned  hat,  gloves 
and  wearing  a  dark  dress  with  pansy  brooch  and  holding  a  little 
bouquet  of  flowers.51  She  sat  with  her  fan  (it  was  "hotter  than 
Tophet"  one  newspaper  reported)  touching  her  cheek,  as  if 
contemplating  the  witnesses.  Emma  and  Reverend  Buck  always 
sat  with  her.  Such  a  respectable  wealthy  woman  could  not 
conceivably  commit  parricide.52 

On  the  other  hand,  the  prosecution  appealed  to  the  jurors' 
minds  and  was  intent  on  painting  an  entirely  different  Lizzie 
Borden.  Knowlton  was  not  confident  the  evidence  they  presented 
was  strong  enough  to  condemn  Lizzie.  This  is  brought  out  in  a 
letter  from  Knowlton  to  Attorney  General  Pillsbury  dated  April 
24,  1893  before  the  trial  began.  He  says,  "there  is  every  reason- 
able expectation  of  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  ...  even  in  my  most 
sanguine  moments  I  have  scarcely  expected  a  verdict  of  guilty."53 

Also,  during  the  trial,  two  important  rulings  went  in  Lizzie's 
favor.  First,  Lizzie's  inquest  testimony  was  ruled  inadmissible. 
The  reason  was  because  the  Mayor  had  told  Lizzie  on  Sunday, 
August  7th  that  she  was  a  suspect  and  told  her  to  stay  home.  The 
police  had  drawn  up  an  arrest  warrant  but  had  not  served  it. 
Because  of  this  the  court  ruled  it  was  not  proper  to  have  had  her 
testify  against  herself  at  the  inquest  without  warning  her  she  might 
be  incriminating  herself54  Second,  Knowlton  wanted  to  prove 
intent  to  murder  and  Lizzie  was  accused  of  buying  poison,  prussic 
acid,  (a  woman's  weapon)  at  a  drug  store  on  Wednesday,  August 
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3rd.  The  court  ruled  that  because  the  crimes  did  not  involve 
poison  this  information  was  irrelevant.55  Because  of  these 
rulings,  there  was  only  circumstantial  evidence  for  Knowlton  to 
work  with. 

Therefore,  he  accentuated  that  Lizzie  was  one  of  the  "New 
Women,"  intent  on  traveling,  spending  money  on  expensive 
clothes,  and  angry  over  being  denied  the  advantages  of  her  social 
position  by  her  father.  He  said  she  killed  her  parents  for  the 
inheritance  and  brought  out  that  there  had  been  difficulties  over 
money  and  Lizzie  was  angered  over  the  property  investments  that 
favored  Abby  over  herself  and  Emma.  He  tried  to  show  that 
Lizzie  was  a  hateful,  domineering  person  who  chose  not  to  eat 
with  her  parents  and  refused  to  honor  Abby  with  the  title  of 
mother.  He  argued  that  Lizzie  tried  to  come  between  Andrew  and 
Abby  and  tried  to  say  the  household  was  run  by  the  unemotional, 
unfeeling,  cold-natured  Lizzie.56 

Attorney  Knowlton  went  against  social  values  by  making  a 
woman  equal  to  a  man  by  saying,  "Women  are  no  better  and  no 
worse  than  we."57  But,  then  he  tried  to  infer  that  women  were 
worse  than  men  and  this  went  against  the  belief  women  were 
morally  superior.  He  condemned  her  because  women  "make  up 
for  lack  of  strength  in  cunning,  their  hates  are  more  undying,  more 
unyielding  and  their  passions  stronger."  Therefore,  he  credited 
Lizzie  with  only  enough  strength  to  strike  eighteen  "weak, 
unskillful  blows"  with  a  hatchet  into  Abby's  head.  A  man  would 
have  "smashed  her  head  in  with  one  blow."58  He  argued  unsuc- 
cessfully that  the  dress  Lizzie  burned  was  the  dress  she  was 
wearing  that  murderous  morning.  At  last,  he  argued  that  the  jury 
was  not  to  be  "gallants"  but  men  of  reason.59  This  inferred  a  not- 
guilty  verdict  reflect  the  jurors  were  merely  reacting  chivalrously 
to  save  a  damsel  in  distress. 

JUDGE  AND  JURY 

When  the  defense  and  prosecution  rested  their  cases,  the  jury 
was  given  the  charge  by  Justice  Dewey.  He  was  supposed  to 
instruct  them  on  how  to  come  to  a  decision  and  the  points  of 
evidence  without  influencing  them  with  his  opinions  about  the 
evidence.  However,  the  Justice  carefully  worded  his  remarks  so 
that  in  the  end  he  was  heavily  criticized  for  guiding  the  jury. 
Judge  Davis  wrote  ten  years  later,  in  1903,  that  Justice  Dewey's 
charge  was  "a  more  effective  argument  upon  the  facts  in  favor  of 
Lizzie  Borden"  than  Robinson's  summation  had  been.60  Three 
examples  can  be  given  here.  First,  the  Justice  discounted  on  the 
credibility  of  Mrs.  Gifford's  testimony  because  she  was  female 
(she  said  Lizzie  disliked  her  stepmother)  when  he  cautioned  the 
jury  to  consider  that  it  was  "the  language  of  a  young  woman  and 
not  a  philosopher  or  jurist"  Second,  he  told  the  jury  to  carefully 
scrutinize  the  testimony  of  the  medical  experts  because,  "They 
sometimes  manifest  a  strong  bias  or  partisan  spirit  in  favor  of  the 
party  employing  them."61  Third,  he  brought  up  an  unknown 
intruder  as  the  murderer,  "Contemplate  the  possibility  of  there 
being  another  assassin  than  herself."  After  listening  to  the  charge 
in  person,  reporter  Joseph  Howard  wrote  that  it  was  "a  plea  for 
the  innocent."62 

The  jury  was  made  up,  of  course,  of  twelve  men.  Women  did 
not  vote  nor  serve  on  juries  at  this  time.  All  jurors  were  from  the 
outskirts  of  Fall  River.  They  were  all  farmers  who  had  their  own 
wives  and  daughters  at  home.63  It  was  natural  for  them  to  assume 
a  woman  would  be  satisfied  with  what  a  man  decided  and 
unfathomable  that  a  woman  would  revolt  in  such  an  unruly 


fashion  against  household  authority.  It  was  not  important  that 
Andrew  was  an  emotionally  cold  person  and  without  generosity. 
He  was  a  prime  example  of  those  well-admired  hard-working  men 
that  acquired  lots  of  money  just  as  they  were  supposed  to. 
Therefore,  Knowlton's  picture  of  the  "New  Woman"  image  was  a 
concept  not  easily  entertained  by  them.  Their  experience  of 
womanhood  was  meshed  with  what  Mr.  Robinson  was 
portraying.64 

These  men  believed  in  keeping  the  hierarchy  of  social  values 
and  gender  status  in  order.  This  extended  into  the  area  of  male 
relationships  as  well.  The  Justices  were  the  highest  representa- 
tives of  authority  in  the  courtroom,  and  this  charge  clearly  was 
slanted  toward  Lizzie's  innocence.  They  would  not  go  against  the 
Justice's  remarks.  They  did  not  review  the  testimony,  asked  for 
no  exhibits,  and  did  not  debate.  They  went  into  the  jury  room 
with  their  minds  made  up.  One  of  them  said  that  they  voted 
immediately  for  acquittal  but  waited  for  an  hour,  so  it  would  look 
better  to  the  court.  When  asked  what  their  verdict  was,  the 
foreman  interrupted  the  question  and  blurted  out,  "Not  guilty."65 
The  spectators  erupted  with  a  cheer. 

FALL  RIVER  AFTER  THE  TRIAL 

One  would  assume  that  with  the  public  climate  so  much  in 
favor  of  Lizzie  that  she  would  be  put  upon  a  pedestal  after  the 
trial,  but  the  opposite  happened.  The  trial  was  held  in  New 
Bedford  and  Lizzie  wanted  to  return  to  Fall  River  to  live.  Fall 
River  people  were  her  neighbors,  but  they  felt  it  was  not  proper  to 
actually  socialize  with  a  woman  whose  reputation  was  damaged 
by  having  been  accused  of  murder.  She  had  crossed  an  invisible 
line  by  making  public  things  that  families  kept  private.  Fall  River 
people  wanted  to  hush  it  up  and  forget  that  she  brought  this 
negative  attention  to  Fall  River.  People  would  not  sit  in  any  pew 
adjacent  to  hers  at  church  and  she  stopped  attending.  Except  for  a 
few  loyal  friends,  among  them  the  Reverends  Jubb  and  Buck, 
most  of  Fall  River  society  that  had  supported  her,  turned  on  her 
after  the  trial. 

She  made  another  mistake  when  she  and  Emma  bought  a 
grand  mansion  on  "The  Hill"  where  she  always  wanted  to  live. 
She  violated  another  social  taboo  by  naming  her  new  house 
"Maplecroft"  and  had  the  name  etched  into  the  steps  of  the  home. 
No  one  on  "The  Hill"  did  such  an  ostentatious  thing.  She  even 
changed  her  own  name  to  Lizbeth.  But,  the  inheritance  and  the 
move  to  the  right  side  of  town  did  not  bring  her  the  type  of  social 
prominence  and  respect  she  desired.  Hack  drivers  would  take 
tourists  by  her  house  and  point  out  the  place  where  Lizzie  lived.66 
A  legend  grew  up  around  her  and  the  sensational,  macabre  and 
brutal  nature  of  the  crime  became  an  object  of  grotesque  fascina- 
tion. However,  she  died  in  1927  at  age  sixty-six  very  wealthy  and 
left  $30,000  to  the  Animal  Rescue  League  and  many  other 
bequests  to  friends  who  remained  loyal  to  her.67 

It  was  a  crime  that  defied  solution,  a  crime  where  Lizzie  was 
the  most  likely  suspect  from  what  was  known,  yet  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  prove  she  did  it.  In  fact,  the  case  was  so  frustrating  that  one 
author  wrote  a  book  concluding  that  since  no  one  was  found 
guilty,  the  murders  must  not  have  occurred.68 

RANDOM  THOUGHTS  -  II 

Robinson  was  more  persuasive  in  his  argument  about  Lizzie's 
character  because  it  fit  in  with  the  jurors'  own  conceptions  of 
women,  and  this  was  reinforced  by  Lizzie's  demeanor  in  the 
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courtroom.  Knowlton  confused  them  by  suggesting  women  were 
equal  to  men,  then  inferior,  and  quite  easily  could  kill  with  a 
hatchet.  He  advised  them  to  not  be  "gallants"  but  scrutinize  the 
evidence,  but  at  best  the  evidence  presented  was  circumstantial 
and  farmers  were  suspicious  of  experts  from  the  city.  The 
prosecution  could  really  only  prove  opportunity  and  create 
suspicion  of  a  motive,  not  prove  anything  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt.  They  could  not  connect  Lizzie  with  the  murder  weapon. 
Major  decisions  on  admissibility  of  evidence  were  favorable  for 
the  defense.  Justice  Dewey's  charge  appeared  partisan.  The 
publicized  hatchet  murder  of  Bertha  Manchester  while  Lizzie  was 
in  jail  reinforced  suspicions  a  mad  fiend  was  loose  and  it  must  be 
a  man.  The  majority  of  the  newspapers,  the  clergy  and  the 
women's  rights  advocates  were  supportive  of  Lizzie.  By  voting 
not  guilty  the  jury  might  have  been  inspired  by  the  psychological 
possibility  that  they  could  not  allow  a  woman  so  much  power  as 
to  admit  she  could  commit  parricide,  the  ultimate  threat  to 
patriarchial  control.  Combining  all  these  factors,  an  acquittal  was 
almost  predicted. 

The  case  says  much  about  the  social  values  of  the  society  in 
which  Lizzie  lived,  and  much  about  how  women's  roles  in- 
fluenced how  they  were  judged  and  treated  by  men  and  other 
women.  It  shows  the  importance  and  power  of  gender  at  this  time 
in  the  history  of  criminal  justice.  There  was  a  prevailing  attitude 
that,  "all  women  accused  of  grave  crimes  should  either  be  cleared 
in  advance  of  trial,  or  if  convicted,  should  not  be  liable  for 
punishment."69  The  fact  that  Lizzie  was  a  woman  contributed  to 
her  acquittal. 

Social  attitudes  continue  to  influence  how  we  see  Lizzie 
today.  Eventually,  as  the  Cult  of  Domesticity  ebbed,  the  innocent 
verdict  was  displaced  and  replaced  by  a  notorious  hatchet- 
swinging  demonic  woman.  The  human  Lizzie  came  to  represent 
the  universal  "evil  woman"  via  the  legend  built  up  around  her. 

IN  THIS  MILLENNIUM ... 

Today  people  quote  the  children's  song  made  up  at  the  time  ... 

"Lizzie  Borden  took  an  axe, 
and  gave  her  mother  forty  whacks, 
when  she  saw  what  she  had  done, 

gave  her  father  forty-one,f7° 

...  and  many  generally,  therefore,  assume  Lizzie  was  found  guilty. 

The  Borden  House  at  92  Second  Street  is  now  a  Bed  & 
Breakfast/Museum.71  People  who  are  intrigued  by  what  really 
happened  that  hot  summer  day  still  wonder.  A  few  research  the 
crime  to  determine  for  themselves.  And  a  portion  of  old  Fall 
River  society  still  holds  on  to  the  belief  that  Lizzie,  "was  very 
unkind  to  her  father  and  mother."72 
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CASE  (STILL)  CLOSED 

(Continued from  Page  8) 

Not  everyone  wants  to  see  the  Robinson  papers  unsealed, 
even  in  Fall  River,  where  the  107-year-old  crime  is  very  much  a 
thriving  cottage  industry. 

Or,  more  accurately,  a  Greek  Revival  mansion  industry.  For 
$200  a  night,  guests  at  the  Lizzie  Borden  Bed  &  Breakfast/ 
Museum  can  sleep  in  the  room  where  Lizzie's  stepmother's  body 
was  found  with  19  (not  40)  hatchet  wounds.  They  can  also 
browse  through  some  of  her  book  collection,  including  one  on 
gardening  entitled:  With  Edged  Tools. 

At  the  bed  and  breakfast,  Sally  McGinn,  mother  of  the 
owner,  has  strong  feelings  about  whether  the  papers  should  be 
made  public. 

"They  shouldn't  even  consider  it,"  she  said.  "If  we  knew  who 
the  murderer  was,  we'd  lose  a  lot  of  business." 


The  Lizzie  Borden  Bed  &  Breakfast/Museum 

Photograph  courtesy  of  J,eannine  Bertolet 
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The  Broken  Branch 


Sunrise,  June  9,  1925  -  Sunset,  May  1,  1999 

It  was  with  sadness  your  editor  received  the 
news  about  the  passing  of  Arnold  R.  Brown. 
Although  he  left  us  on  May  1,  1999,  we  did 
not  learn  about  it  until  shortly  after  the 
October,  1999  issue  of  the  Lizzie  Borden 
Quarterly  had  been  sent  to  the  printer.  His 
family  had  declined  to  release  an  obituary  to 
the  media,  but  gave  permission  to  the  Lizzie 
Borden  Quarterly  to  notify  the  Borden 
community. 

Mr.  Brown  graduated  from  the  General 
Motors  Institute  and  was  employed  30  years 
by  General  Motors  Automobile  Engineering. 
During  the  course  of  his  employment, 
General  Motors  sent  him  to  Germany  in  1966 
for  three  years  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
the  Volvo  for  production.  His  retirement  years 
allowed  time  for  him  to  study,  research  and 
pursue  the  legend  of  Lizzie  Borden. 

Originally  a  Fall  River  native,  Mr.  Brown 
grew  up  with  the  Lizzie  Borden  story  and  later 
became  intensely  interested  after  a  friend  of 
the  family  produced  a  letter  about  the  case. 
He  spent  four  years  researching  his  theory  and 
in  1991  his  book  Lizzie  Borden:  The  Legend, 
The  Truth,  The  Final  Chapter  was  published. 
The  book's  premise  was  rooted  in  the  belief  a 
conspiracy  had  prevented  the  truth  from  being 
established.  This  concept  was  new  to  the 
Borden  community  and  met  with  mixed 
reviews. 

Mr.  Brown  was  a  contributor  to  the  Lizzie 
Borden  Quarterly.  While  his  words  may 
sometimes  have  been  sharp  and  direct,  they 
were  also  colorful  and  literate.  His  positions 
were  presented  with  force,  enthusiasm  and 
conviction. 

Arnold  R.  Brown  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Anna  L.  Brown,  and  their  four  adult  children. 
In  a  letter,  Mrs.  Brown  stated,  "He  really 
knew  his  subject  and,  like  everyone  else,  was 
entitled  to  his  version  of  what  happened."  To 
this,  we  can  only  echo  an  enthusiastic 
"Amen."  We  shall  miss  Arnold  Brown.  Our 
world  has  lost  much  of  the  'leaven  in  the  lump' 
with  his  passing,  and  will  remember  him  for 
his  outstanding  abilities  and  the  never-failing 
courage  of  his  convictions. 


LIZZIE 


Mr.  Arnold  R.  Brown 

June  9, 1925 -May  1,1999 


the  Truth, 

the  Final 
Chaptety 

Arnold  R.Brown 


The  Legend,  The  Truth,  The  Final  Chapter 

Rutledge  Hill  Press,  Nashville,  TN,  1991 


MY  AIN  COUNTRIE 

I  amfarfrae  my  hame,  an'  I'm  weary  aftenwhiles, 

For  the  langed-for  hame-bringin  an'  my  Father's  welcome  smiles 

An'  I'll  ne'er  befu'  content,  until  mine  een  do  see 

The  gowden  gates  o'  heav'n  an'  my  ain  countrie. 

The  earth  is  flecked  wi' flowers,  mony  'tinted,  fresh  and  gay, 
The  birdies  warble  blithely,  for  my  Father  made  them  sae: 
But  these  sights  an'  these  soun's  will  as  naething  be  to  me, 
When  I  hear  the  angels  singin'  in  my  ain  countrie. 

I've  his  gude  word  o' promise  that  some  gladsome  day,  the  King 
To  His  ain  royal  palace  His  banished  Hame  will  bring; 
Wi'een  an'  wi'  hert  rinnin'  owre,  we  shall  see 
The  King  in  His  beauty,  in  oor  ain  countrie. 

My  sins  hae  been  mony,  an'  my  sorrows  hae  been  sair; 
But  there  they'll  never  vex  me,  nor  be  remembered  mair: 
For  his  bluid  has  made  me  white,  an'  His  han'  shall  dry  my  e'e, 
When  he  brings  me  hame  at  last,  to  my  ain  countrie. 

Sae  little  noo  I  ken,  o' yon  blessed,  bonnie  place, 
I  only  ken  its  Hame,  whaur  we  shall  see  His  face; 
It  wad  surely  be  eneuchfor  ever  mair  to  be 
In  the  glory  of  His  presence,  in  oor  ain  countrie. 

Like  a  bairn  to  its  mither,  a  wee  birdie  to  its  nest, 

I  wad  fain  be  gangin'  noo,  unto  my  Saviour's  breast, 

For  He  gathers  in  His  bosom  witless,  worthless  lambs  like  me, 

An'  carries  them  Himself  to  His  ain  countrie. 

He  isfaithfu'  that  hath  promised,  an'  He'll  surely  come  again, 
He'll  keep  His  tryst  we'  me,  at  what  oor  I  dinna  ken; 
But  He  bids  me  still  to  wait,  an'  be  ready  aye  to  be, 
To  gang  at  ony  moment  to  my  ain  countrie. 

Sae  I'm  watching  aye,  and  singin'  o'  my  hame,  as  I  wait 
For  the  soun'in'  o'  Hisfitfa'  this  side  the  gowden  gate: 
Godgie  His  grace  to  ilka  ane  wha'  listens  noo  to  me, 
That  we  a'  may  gang  in  gladness  to  oor  ain  countrie. 
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It  began  as  most  any  other  morning  on  a  sultry  summer  day.  It  ended  in  tragedy  with  two 
dead,  a  barrage  of  suspicion  and  a  horror  unheard  of  in  this  New  England  milltown.  It  is  a  story 
seemingly  written  for  the  dark  hours  of  the  night;  when  terror  strikes  and  sleep  is  of  the  un- 
known. It  is  the  stuff  of  legends  and  thus  has  become  one.  Called  the  "crime  of  the  century"  by 
many,  it  was  not,  perhaps,  the  perfect  murder,  but  still  has  confounded  law  enforcement  person- 
nel, true  crime  experts  and  scholars  worldwide.  Theories  abound,  some  of  a  fantastic  nature,  some 
extremely  plausible;  many  have  come  from  the  ponderings  of  everyday  people. 

The  home  where  the  unspeakable  occurred  still  stands  and  protects  its  secrets.  You  are 
invited  to  visit  this  Victorian  setting  of  yesteryear,  the  home  of  Andrew  Borden,  his  second  wife 
Abby,  his  daughters  Lizzie  and  Emma,  and  Bridget  Sullivan,  the  Irish  docent.  You  can  now  visit 
92  Second  Street  yourself,  sleep  in  one  of  seven  beautifully  appointed  bedrooms  and  roam  the  floors  first  the  Bordens, 
then  the  police,  newspaper  reporters  and  medical  personnel  accessed.  Walk  in  their  footsteps  and  decide  for  yourself 
who  was  guilty,  arid  most  perplexing  of  all,  how  did  these  murders  happen???  How  could  so  heinous  a  crime  be  so 
unsolvable?  Could  a  stranger  have  entered  the  house  and  remained  for  so  long  a  period  of  time,  unseen  ...  undiscov- 
ered ...  then  take  his  leave  so  quietly,  so  stealthily  that  no  one  took  notice?  Or  could  it  have  been  a  young  Irish 
servant,  who  had  come  to  live  in  a  strange,  distant  land.  Could  she  have  devised  a  scheme  to  kill  her  two  employers, 
then  continue  her  duties  as  if  nothing  had  happened?  How  could  a  daughter,  well  known  in  this  society,  savagely 
murder  her  own  father  and  stepmother?  The  latter  is  the  conclusion  brought  by  the  men  of  the  Fall  River  Massachu- 
setts police  department  and  believed  fervently  by  the  prosecution  of  the  day.  Yet  Lizzie  Borden  was  acquitted  in  the 
courts.  Was  she  innocent,  a  victim?  Or  was  she  a  woman  possessed  by  such  hatred  that  she  could  commit  murder  then 
continue  to  live  in  the  manner  she  thought  was  her  birthright  with  her  father's  wealth  now  safely  in  her  possession? 

To  reserve  your  room  in  the  house  where  history  meets  the  millennium,  call  508-675-7333. 

Lizzie  awaits  you. 


The  Lizzie  Borden  Bed  &  Breakfast  /  Museum 
http://www.lizzie-borden.com 
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Another  Borden  Mystery  Unveiled: 

PRINT  IN  THE  BORDENS'  SITTING  ROOM  IDENTIFIED 


By  Leonard  Rebello 

(Editor's  note:  It  is  with  pride  and 
pleasure  we  again  welcome  the  author-of- 
the-year  to  these  pages.  After  a  haitus  of 
more  than  six  years,  Mr.  Rebello' s  written 
words  once  again  grace  the  pages  of  the 
"Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly.  "  He  last  wrote 
about  the  first  Borden  author,  Mr.  Edwin 
H.  Porter. 

With  this  latest  article,  Mr.  Rebello  adds  a 
coda  to  his  famous  Borden  epic  "Lizzie 
Borden:  Past  &  Present. "  Rumor  has  it 
that  we  shall  continue  to  portray  his 
obvious  research  talent  on  these  pages. 

The  Borden  crime  photographs  are  very 
well  known  and  have  appeared  in  print 
countless  times.  The  one  of  Mr.  Borden  in 
the  Second  Street  sitting  room  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  famous  of  all.  Above  the  couch  in 
that  picture  is  a  framed  picture.  What  is 
the  identity  of  that  picture?  Mr.  Rebello 
correctly  identifies  the  work,  with  proof 
positive,  and  tells  us  about  the  artist.) 

The  print  that  appeared  above  the 
Bordens'  sofa  in  several  crime  scene 
photographs  has  been  identified  and 
documented  108  years  later.  It  was  a  black 
and  white  etching  (steel  engraving)  created 
by  American  artist  Albert  Fitch  Bellows  in 
1878  titled  The  Village  Elms-Sunday 
Morning  in  New  England  (25x36  inches). 
This  new  information  surfaced  after  I 
received  a  telephone  call  from  Mr.  Edward 
P.  George,  a  Borden  enthusiast.  He  had 
inquired  about  an  out-of-print  book  related 
to  the  Borden  case.  During  our  conversa- 
tion, I  explained  that  Ed  Thibault,  another 
Borden  enthusiast,  and  I  had  been  in  the 
process  of  researching  the  identity  of  the 


THE  VILLAGE  ELMS  -  SUNDAY  MORNING  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 
by  Albert  Fitch  Bellows  (1878) 

Photograph  reproduced  courtesy  of  Leonard  Rebello 


print  over  the  Bordens'  sofa.  He  quickly 
informed  me  of  Albert  Bellows'  etching. 
He  told  me  that  he  owned  an  original  copy 
of  the  etching.  Rockport  Blueprint,  Inc.  in 
Rockport,  Maine,  made  a  reproduction  and 
sent  it  to  me  a  few  weeks  later.  It  was 
further  verified  by  William  Pavao,  curator 
of  the  Lizzie  Borden  Bed  &  Breakfast/ Mu- 
seum. The  crime  scene  photographs  taken 
on  August  4,  1892,  by  photographer  James 
Walsh  were  used  for  verification.  The 
etching  was  professionally  matted,  framed 
and  placed  above  the  sofa  in  the  sitting 


room  at  92  Second  Street,  now  the  Lizzie 
Borden  Bed  &  Breakfast/Museum.  Adding 
even  greater  authenticity  to  the  room's 
interior,  the  etching  will  allow  Borden 
tourists,  overnight  guests,  and  those 
interested  in  the  Borden  case  to  view  the 
room  more  accurately  as  it  looked  the 
morning  of  August  4,  1892. 

I  began  to  research  and  profile  the 
artist,  Albert  Fitch  Bellows,  and  soon 
discovered  more  Fall  River  connections. 
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We  have  much  news  this  issue,  however,  a  shadow  of  gloom 
has  colored  the  pages.  Shortly  after  crossing  the  bar  into  her 
third  millennium,  that  grand  old  lady  of  Fall  River,  Mrs. 
Florence  Cook  Brigham,  crossed  over  another  bar,  into 
eternity.  Please  see  our  tribute  to  her  on  page  23. 

At  some  future  date,  hopefully  by  the  next  issue,  plans  include 
introducing  photographs  in  color  on  our  headline  page.  While 
this  requires  additional  hardware  and  printing  expenditures, 
much  of  the  gap  was  bridged  by  a  very  large  financial  donation 
from  Professor  William  L.  Masterton,  Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly 
contributor  and  author  of  the  soon-to-be-published  book  Lizzie 
Didn't  Do  It.  We  are  shortly  expecting  additional  funding  from 
another  source  which  will  open  the  final  door  to  color. 

What  Lizzie  Borden  event  has  caused  the  most  comment  this 
year?  Leonard  Rebello's  sourcebook  Lizzie  Borden:  Past  & 
Present,  that's  what!  After  a  hiatus  of  more  than  six  years,  Mr. 
Rebello  returns  with  a  new  piece  of  research.  And  if  that  was 
not  enough,  more  such  nuggets  are  promised  for  the  future. 

With  this  issue  we  are  beginning  a  new,  very  important,  series. 
Permission  was  received  from  the  office  of  Susan  Del  Vecchio, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Massachusetts  Superior  Court,  to  reproduce 
excerpts  from  the  official  stenographic  report  of  the  Lizzie 
Andrew  Borden  trial  transcript,  transcribed  by  Frank  H.  Burt  in 
1893.  As  we  noted  in  the  last  issue,  the  conversion  of  the  trial 
transcript  from  microfilm  to  hardcopy  was  made  possible  by 
Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly  subscriber  David  V.  Echols.  We  are 
deeply  indebted  to  both  for  making  this  series  possible. 

There  was  a  problem  with  our  overseas  subscribers  receiving 
the  January  2000  issue.  It  seems  that  some  were  not  mailed 
airmail  causing  an  unconscionable  delay.  Some  have  not  been 
received  as  of  this  writing.  We  have  taken  steps  to  eliminate 
the  problem  from  recurring.  Be-that-as-it-may,  we  request  our 
overseas  subscribers  to  check  their  files  and  notify  this  office  if 
they  did  not  receive  the  January,  2000  issue.  Thank  you  for 
understanding. 

How  about  you?  Perhaps  a  story  or  stories  lie  within  your 
grasp  awaiting  the  touch  of  magic  rain  to  make  them  grow. 
The  LBQ  will  supply  the  magic  if  you  supply  the  story!  Pull 
out  those  reference  books,  write  that  story,  send  it  to  us,  and 
who  knows  what  might  happen  ... 

And  finally,  a  way  to  defeat  April  Fool's  day  would  be  to 
check  your  mailing  label.  Don't  be  fooled!  We  depend  upon 
you  to  save  us  the  postage  and  expenses  of  mailing  a  reminder 
notice.  II  you  see  Remaining  Issues:  0,  please  renew  your 
subscription  as  soon  as  possible. 

///til/unit/  Cfr.  Oiei'lolil 

Editor 


TOU'RE  HOME,  MZZIB  fiORBEN 


Hers  became  a  lonely  life, 

the  loss  of  her  bloodline, 

her  youth -not  enough. 

Folks  stared  and  wondered. 

Did  she  do  it? 

If  so,  how? 

Seeing  questions, 

more  so  than  hearing. 

Faceless  strangers  -  accusers, 
hidden  in  the  shadows  of  print. 

The  love  of  a  sister  -  later  estranged. 
Alone  they  pressed, 
quiet,  cold,  and  sad. 

Oh,  Lizzie,  how  did  you  do  it? 

(Editor's  note:  "You're  Home,  Lizzie  Borden"  was  originally 
published  in  "Mystery  Time  Magazine"  in  Chicago.  The  rights 
reverted  back  to  Mr.  McAleer  who  hoped  it  would  find  a  place 
closer  to  home  in  the  "Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly. ") 


BOOK  Ml 


LIZZIE  DIDNT  DO  IT 

The  Book  by  LBQ  Contributor  William  L.  Masterton 

Final  corrections  have  been  made  to  the  long-awaited  book  by 
Borden  expert  William  L.  Masterton.  We  may  expect  to  see  the  new 
millennium  offering  this  month. 

Professor  Masterton's  book  is  the  culmination  of  a  life-long  study 
of  the  case  and  promises  to  offer  new  insights  and  proven  theories 
about  the  time  and  manner  of  the  Bordens'  deaths,  and  who  could 
have  carried  out  the  slaughter. 


YESTERDAY  IN  OLD  FALL  RIVER: 
"A  LIZZIE  BORDEN  COMPANION" 

The  Book  by  LBQ  Contributor  Paul  Dennis  Hoffman,  Ph.D. 

Rumor  has  it  that  the  forward  to  this  book  was  written  by  none 
other  than  our  Publisher,  Jules  R.  Ryckebusch.  As  these  words  are 
being  written,  Dr.  Hoffman's  book  is  being  converted  from  a  computer 
format  to  a  hard  copy  prior  to  printing,  however,  the  publication  date 
is  not  scheduled  until  mid  to  late  summer. 


An  eMail  broadcast  will  be  sent  when  either  becomes  available. 
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By  Lisa  Zawadzki 

Hello  once  again,  loyal  readers!  I've  been  a  busy  librarian 
these  last  few  months.  Just  today  I  went  book-shopping  in 
Swansea  (home  of  the  Borden  farmland),  and  found  several  titles 
I  had  been  looking  for.  Now  I  just  have  to  find. someplace  to  put 
them.  The  Bibliographic  Borden  headquarters  is  starting  to  get  a 
tad  cluttered.  Anyway,  I  have  a  nice  variety  of  items  for  your 
inspection  this  issue.  So,  let's  get  to  it. 


Kohn,  George  C. 

Lizzie  Borden  :  Alleged  Parricide 

In:  Encyclopedia  of  American  Scandal 
New  York  :  Facts  on  File,  1989,  Pages  40-41 

There  is  nothing  folks  seem  to  enjoy  more  than  a  good 
scandal,  and  the  Borden  murders  certainly  qualify.  A  proper 
young  lady  being  accused  of  a  double  axe  murder  is  always  sure 
to  get  the  attention  of  the  neighborhood  gossips.  In  this  fun  book, 
the  author  played  up  the  class  differences  while  recounting  just 
the  basic  facts  of  the  case.  Kohn  felt  that  Lizzie  clearly  benefited 
from  this  "class  war."  The  judges,  jury,  and  press  favored  Lizzie 
to  the  point  that  she  was  freed.  However,  the  author  stated  that 
later  examination  of  the  facts  pointed  to  her  probable  quilt. 

While  I  liked  this  book  (many  of  the  other  scandals  made  for 
additional  entertaining  reading),  this  was  a  curious  little  article. 
Kohn  mentioned  the  class  problems  as  one  of  the  overriding 
issues  of  the  whole  affair.  He  felt  that  the  poor  laborers  saw 
Lizzie  as  guilty;  the  rich  viewed  her  as  one  of  their  own  to  be 
protected.  But  Kohn  was  silent  on  whether  or  not  her  peers  also 
suspected  her.  According  to  him,  they  only  entertained  this 
possibility  after  she  was  set  free,  which  was  why  they  later 
shunned  her. 

It  was  also  stated  that  the  courts  favored  Lizzie  so  much  that 
they  frequently  made  errors  to  her  benefit.  That  the  state  would 
bend  the  law  to  let  a  double  murderer  go  free  definitely  hints  at 
scandalous  behavior  to  me,  but  this  avenue  of  thought  was  not 
explored.  The  issue  of  gender,  probably  equally  if  not  more 
important,  was  never  addressed. 


He  bungled  a  few  facts,  too.  John  Morse  and  Bridget  were 
never  arrested  as  "possible  accessories."  Victoria  Lincoln's  theory 
of  "temporal  epilepsy"  and  "partial  amnesia"  was  presented  as 
factual  "evidence"  that  was  excluded  from  the  trial.  If  I  remem- 
ber correctly,  this  was  speculation  on  that  author's  part  after 
researching  Miss  Borden's  behavior  and  health.  In  any  case,  read 
this  piece  with  a  bit  of  skepticism  on  your  part.  While  Kohn 
made  some  valid  points,  his  slant  on  the  events  was  odd  indeed. 


Martinez,  Lionel  A. 
A  Famous  Chopper 

In:  Murder  in  North  America 

Secaucus,  NJ  :  Wellfleet  Press,  1991,  Pages,  34-38 

Also  appeared  in:  Great  Unsolved  Crimes  of  North  America 

Secaucus,  NJ  :  Chartwell  Books,  1988,  Pages,  83-88 

This  longer  essay  gave  a  quite  different  interpretation  of  the 
ever-shifting  "facts"  in  the  Borden  case.  It  always  amazes  me 
how  so  many  different  stories  can  be  derived  from  the  same  set  of 
events.  Mr.  Borden's  stern,  cheap,  and  humorless  personality  was 
given  a  good  amount  of  attention  in  this  piece.  The  author  walked 
through  the  main  points  of  the  crime  and  trial,  sometimes  playing 
with  the  facts  a  bit  loosely.  For  example,  upon  hearing  that  Mrs. 
Borden  might  be  upstairs  "everyone"  rushed  upstairs.  Only  two 
people  actually  went  up  to  the  guest  room.  Or,  that  after  the  trial 
Lizzie  threw  herself  into  a  whirl  of  social  activity.  Well,  not 
really.  The  descriptions  Martinez  used  were  rather  strange  as 
well,  saying  that  Mrs.  Borden's  body  was  found  "as  if  in  Islamic 
prayer"  and  Mr.  Borden's  blood  splattered  the  wall  like  a 
"Jackson  Pollock"  painting. 

Still,  this  essay  was  not  without  merit.  The  author  tried  to 
portray  the  events  with  an  even  hand,  admitting  when  the  case 
against  Lizzie  was  strong  or  weak.  He  also  mentioned  some  of 
the  other  suspects  and  the  theories  about  them.  The  other 
noteworthy  detail  was  the  choice  of  pictures.  One  was  a  scene 
from  a  play  about  Lizzie,  the  other  a  postcard  of  a  local  building. 


McGowan,  Pat. 

Lizzie  Borden  Memories  Abound  at  the  Anchor 

The  Anchor,  (July  31,  1992),  Pages  8-9 

This  swell  article,  which  first  appeared  in  1980,  recounted 
the  ties  between  Lizzie,  the  Borden  home  and  this  local  Catholic 
newspaper.  First  of  all,' the  Anchor  was  printed  by  the  Leary 
Press.  As  all  good  Borden  readers  know,  this  business  adjoins  92 
Second  Street.  The  history  of  the  property  after  Miss  Lizzie's 
departure  made  for  good  reading.  It  housed,  at  various  times,  a 
Kewpie  Doll  factory,  rooming  house,  and  a  bookmaking  opera- 
tion. The  then  current  owners  were  interviewed.  It  always  struck 
me  what  a  pain  it  must  have  been  to  try  and  keep  a  private  home 
on  this  infamous  property.  The  article  was  also  graced  with  some 
nice  photographs  of  the  house  and  press,  its  owners,  and  the  well- 
known  murder  scene  shots.  It  also  gave  the  1980  selling  price  Of 
Maplecroft;  $79,900. 


(Continued  on  Page  1 7) 
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By  Neilson  Caplain 

A  PERSONAL  MEMOIR  OF  SORTS 

(Editor's  note:  There  are  really  no  words  for  me  to  adequately 
describe  how  much  I  revere  and  respect  Mr.  Caplain.  If  ever 
there  was  an  elder  statesman  in  the  Borden  community,  who 
garners  respect  and  admiration  from  all  whom  he  touches,  it  is 
he.  This  was  a  most  difficult  column  for  Mr.  Caplain  to  write  and 
we  loyalists  can  only  sit  back  and  say,  with  the  deepest  apprecia- 
tion, "well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant ...  ") 

A  while  back  your  Editor  suggested  that  readers  might  like  to 
know  a  little  something  about  the  author  of  the  LizBits  column. 
So  here  is  a  belated  thumbnail  sketch,  perhaps  a  little  boastful,  but 
certainly  not  intended  in  that  light. 

I  am  well  along  in  years  having  been  born  and  raised  in 
Brooklyn.  That  was  the  time  before  radio  and  TV  had  been 
invented.  Kids  played  in  the  street  then,  hardly  ever  interrupted 
by  scarce  automobiles.  Wagons  were  horse-drawn,  purveying 
fruit  and  vegetables,  blocks  of  ice  or  calling  for  rags.  Milk  was 
delivered  to  the  door  every  day. 

Nostalgia  aside,  in  my  adult  years  I  did  my  share  of  commun- 
ity service,  having  been  officer  or  director  in  the  Charlton 
Memorial  Hospital,  Fall  River  Historical  Society,  Fall  River 
Marine  Museum,  Temple,  hobby  club  and  the  Fall  River  Masonic 
Lodge.  In  addition,  I  participated  in  more  than  a  few  charitable 
drives. 

Lucky  me,  having  been  happily  married  for  some  sixty-four 
years.  I  have  two  married  sons,  six  grandchildren,  and  five  great 
grandchildren.  I  am  retired  from  a  manufacturing  business  and 
presently  spend  half  the  year  in  Florida. 

To  keep  mind  and  body  active  I  read  a  lot,  do  crosswords, 
play  Bridge  and  take  daily  walks.  In  Florida,  I  admire  the  tropical 
landscaping  in  the  streets  and  surrounding  homes.  I  attempt  the 
identification  of  various  trees  and  bushes.  You'd  be  surprised  to 
know  (as  if  you  really  cared)  about  the  wide  variety  of  palm  trees 
here. 

I  have  many  hobbies:  At  home,  in  Fall  River,  I  enjoy  taking 
snapshots  of  old  houses.  And,  I  want  to  know  who  built  them  and 
who  lived  in  them.  It  is  a  pleasant  pursuit  that  provides  many  an 
hour  of  enjoyment. 

I  collect  old  envelopes  (covers,  to  the  philatelist)  and  in  that 
connection  have  completed  a  fourteen  volume  postal  and  civic 
history  of  my  home  town.  I  am  a  serious  stamp  collector,  delving 
into  the  intricacies  of  design  and  printing. 

I  also  collect  Fall  River  memorabilia.  My  cellar  is  without 
wall  or  space  undecorated. 

In  my  spare  time  I  have  some  fun  browsing  the  Internet.  My 
only  complaint  is  the  time  -  if  I  dare  say  it  -  wasted.  Even  so  I 
have  bid  and  bought  on  auction  there  to  add  to  my  collections. 

(There  are  so  many  I's  and  Me's  and  My's  in  this  narrative 
that  I  am  embarrassed,  but  I  suppose  it  cannot  be  avoided  in  a 
mini-memoir  as  this  one  purports  to  be). 

My  real  passion  is  Lizzie  Borden.  Although  dwarfed  by  two 
others  (Rebello  and  Flynn)  my  library  has  over  two  hundred  titles 
in  which  Lizzie  plays  a  part. 

I  have  assisted  in  the  writing  of  major  works  by  Flynn, 
Rebello,  and  Kent. 


NEILSON  M.  CAPLAIN 

Author  of  the  ILMIMTS  Column  in  the  Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly 
Photograph  reproduced  courtesy  of  Neilson  M.  Caplain 


It  was  my  privilege  to  have  had  a  close  friendship  with  the 
last  mentioned,  David  Kent.  His  home  was  in  Shreveport, 
Louisiana.  He  was  a  true  Southerner,  a  thorough  gentleman  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  Medium  height,  slim,  wearing  glasses, 
he  exhibited  a  warmth  that  flowed  to  all  who  had  contact  with 
him.  As  I  have  written  elsewhere  David  Kent  was  soldier, 
scholar,  writer,  actor,  and  business  man. 

His  acting  experience  began  in  childhood  when  he  appeared 
in  several  television  programs.  He  acted  in  the  Orson  Welles' 
broadcast  -  I  believe  it  was  about  an  invasion  from  outer  space  - 
that  frightened  the  nation.  (Editor's  note:  (Orson  Welles  and  his 
"Mercury  Theatre  on  the  Air" players  aired  the  H.G.  Wells  "War 
of  the  Worlds"  broadcast  on  Halloween  night,  1938.)  In 
Shreveport  he  authored,  directed,  and  acted  in  several  productions 
by  the  Little  Theater. 

David  became  interested  in  Lizzie  while  serving  in  the  armed 
forces  at  nearby  Camp  Otis.   The  mystery  and  drama  surrounding 

(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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/  DELIVERED  MISS  BORDEN'S  "SATURDAY EVENING  POST 

By  Jack  Wayne  Fleming 


(Editor's  note:  Mr.  Fleming  is  a  first-time  "Lizzie  Borden 
Quarterly"  author  with  a  penchant  for  old-fashioned  stick-to-it- 
tive-ness.  More  than  three  months  ago  he  forwarded  a  newspa- 
per article  to  me  about  centenarian  Charles  Warner.  Nestled 
within  the  piece  was  Mr.  Warner's  unique  connection  to  Miss 
Lizbeth  of  Maplecroft.   Then,  came  the  hard  part .... 

Your  editor  attempted  to  contact  the  local  newspaper's  editor, 
hoping  to  receive  permission  to  reprint  the  article,  and  perhaps, 
interview  Mr.  Warner  himself ...  all  to  no  avail.  Several  tele- 
phone calls  were  not  returned,  and  truth  to  tell,  I  moved  on  to 
other  fields.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Mr.  Fleming  picked  up  my 
dropped  baton  and  continued  the  pursuit.  He  also  attempted 
several  times  to  talk  to  the  editor,  even  to  the  extent  of  assistance 
from  a  common  acquaintance.  No  luck! 

Acting  on  his  own,  he  located  Mr.  Warner  and  received  permis- 
sion for  an  interview.  Thusly,  Lizzie  lore  has  been  extended 
through  the  outstanding  efforts  of  Jack  Fleming.  Thank  you  very 
much  Jack.    We  would  like  to  see  you  in  these  pages  again  ....) 

Imagine  my  astonishment  when  I  learned  in  my  local  daily 
newspaper,  the  Berkeley  Daily  Planet,  that  one  of  our  long-time 
Berkeley  townspeople  had  been  a  "chum"  of  Lizzie  Borden. 
Unbelievable,  I  thought,  someone  I  might  talk  to  who  actually 
knew  her! 

This  man,  Charles  Warner,  was  born  October  1,  1899,  in  Fall 
River,  where  he  lived  until  he  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1921. 
Earlier,  as  a  12-year-old,  he  delivered  The  Saturday  Evening  Post 
every  week  to  Lizzie.  They  were  even  neighbors,  Charles  lived  at 
257  French  Street,  not  many  doors  from  Miss  Lizzie  of 
Maplecroft,  at  306  French  Street. 

Mr.  Warner  recalls,  "I  remember  the  house  very  well. 
Maplecroft  might  have  been  carved  on  the  doorstep,  but  there  was 
no  association  of  that  name  with  her. 

"Sure  I  remember  her,  but  not  as  a  bosom  friend  or  anything. 
She  was  just  an  acquaintance  that  I  knew  as  a  12-year-old  kid,  and 
that  was  88  years  ago.  So  don't  expect  it  to  be  a  vignette  for  the 
future.  Her  talk  was,  "Here's  your  five  cents,"  or  maybe,  "Can 
you  make  change  for  it?"  She  wasn't  having  chitchat  with  a  12- 
year-old  boy." 

In  talking  with  him  I  wondered  whether  his  family  was 
worried  about  his  going  to  her  home.  "If  what  you  have  in  mind 
is  that  they  had  some  apprehension,  that  she  was  murderous  and 
that  it  was  dangerous  to  be  within  axe  range  of  her,  no!  No!  It 
never  occurred  to  them,  and  she  wasn't  a  professional  murderess. 
She  had  no  animosity  toward  me;  there's  no  reason  she  should 
have  been  after  me.  Obviously  I  never  asked  her,  "Did  you  really 
kill  your  father?"  I  can't  speak  for  the  population  of  Fall  River, 
but  in  my  day,  yes,  in  all  the  circles  that  I  moved  in,  it  was 
assumed  that  probably  she  had  -  most  probably." 

As  an  adult  in  later  years,  saying  that  Lizzie  was  his  "chum" 
became  a  conversational  joke.  In  all  his  conversation,  Mr. 
Warner  manifests  a  rich  sense  of  humor.  "After  I  left  Massachu- 
setts," he  said,  "by  and  large  new  acquaintances  were  not  familiar 
with  Fall  River,  many  people  never  heard  of  it,  so  as  an  identity  I 
would  say,  "That's  where  Lizzie  Borden  used  to  live,"  and  they'd 
say,  "Oh,  yeah,"  and  then  I'd  say,  "I  was  a  chum  of  Lizzie 


YOUNG  CHARLIE  WARNER  circa  1911 

(Perhaps  getting  ready  for  his  Saturday  Evening  Post  deliveries) 

Photograph  reproduced  courtesy  of  Mr.  Charles  Warner 


Borden."  That's  what  I'd  tell  'em.  It  was  just  absurd  enough  that 
they  would  recognize  that." 

Understandably,  talk  about  Lizzie  was  not  fully  comfortable 
for  him  because  of  their  slight  relationship,  but  memories  and 
images  of  Fall  River  at  that  time  flowed  easily.  "It  was  a  mill 
town.  It  was  the  biggest  cotton  manufacturing  city  in  the  country 
at  that  time,  about  1900.  And  they  had  about  a  hundred  and 
eleven  cotton  mills,  of  which  all  but  one  was  steam  driven,  and 
the  standard  cotton  mill  then  was  a  long,  six-story  granite  building 
about  a  block  long."  In  some  detail  he  describes  the  operation  of 
the  reciprocating  steam  engines,  and  how  cotton  was  spun  or 
carded. 

"It  was  commonplace  to  see  what  they  call  low-riders  or  low- 
loaders  or  something.  It  was  a  big  truck,  open  air  truck,  just 
really  a  level  bed  about  a  foot  off  the  ground,  front  and  back,  and 
that  would  be  loaded  with  cotton  bales,  which  were  all  the  same 
size,  roughly.  And  those  used  to  be  drawn  by  oxen,  believe  it  or 
not.  Automobiles  were  a  curiosity  in  1900.  And  so  was  electrici- 
ty. Streets  were  lighted  by  gas  jets.  Residential  streets  always 
used  to  have  a  lamplighter.  At  night,  at  dusk,  he  would  go  by  his 
regular  route  and  about  every  hundred  yards  or  some  distance 
there'd  be  a  gas  jet,  and  he  would  reach  up  with  his  lamplighter, 
turn  the  gas  on  and  there  was  a  squirt  -  he  had  a  cotton  wick  that 
burned  slowly  -  and  light  the  light.  And  then  later  on  improve- 
ments rushed  ahead,  and  they  substituted  mantles,  which  were 
fragile,  but  which  gave  much  more  light  for  much  less  gas. 

"Socially,  Fall  River  was  kinda  dull,  because  when  it  got  dark 
there  wasn't  much  to  do.  There  wasn't  millions  of  dollars  devoted 
to  entertainment.  In  those  days  the  Joe  Blows  that  worked  in  the 
mills  I  guess  went  home  to  the  tenement  and  had  pretty  tough 
going.  Entertainment  was  pretty  low  key.  You  didn't  have 
Saturday  night  parties,  at  least  not  drunken  brawls  you  have  these 
days.  In  fact,  liquor  wasn't  really  much  of  a  problem.  And  as  far 
as  drugs  are  concerned,  no,  nobody  even  heard  of  them. 

(Continued  on  Page  21) 
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MAPLECROFT -  THE  MAGIC  OF  HISTORY 


By  Jane  Rimer 


Maplecroft  ■  The  Magic  of  History 

Photograph  reproduced  courtesy  of  the  Fall  River  Historical  Society 


" ...  a  glorious  stained  glass  window ... " 

Photograph  reproduced  courtesy  of  the  Fall  River  Historical  Society 


(Editor's  note:  For  certain  we  all  remember  Ms.  Rimer's 
previous  accountings  of  her  visits  to  The  House  on  Second  Street 
in  Fall  River.  Her  unbridled  enthusiasm  and  energy  bubbled 
over  to  portray  the  most  vivid  of  word  pictures  ....  Well,  the  good 
news  is  that  she  has  written  another  article. 

Think  on  this  -  she  has  visited  Fall  River  again,  and  this  time, 
spent  the  night  at  Maplecroft!  Her  romantic  words  take  us  to  a 
secret  place,  where  only  people  like  us  may  enter  ....  Enjoy!) 

The  1892  murders  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Borden  may  never  be 
solved.  Theories  abound;  one  may  be  as  good  as  the  next.  But 
Maplecroft  is  not  up  for  speculation.  It  exists  as  the  home  Lizzie 
and  Emma  moved  to  after  the  trial.  Lizzie  lived  there  for  33  years 
and  died  there  in  1927. 

Maplecroft  today  is  a  Bed  &  Breakfast.  Those  in  search  of 
whatever  Lizzie  artifacts  remain  can  find  huge  chunks  of  them  at 
306  French  Street,  Fall  River,  MA.  In  plain  view,  in  all  its 
stunning  realism,  one  can  experience  Lizzie's  personal  tastes:  the 
dining  room  wallpaper  and  draperies;  the  specially-carved 
mantles;  one  original  bathroom;  sweeping  Italian  archways.  The 
magic  of  history  is  alive  and  well  at  Maplecroft.  De  rigueur  for 
Borden  buffs. 

I  spent  an  overnight  in  Lizzie's  summer  bedroom,  replete 
with  its  adjoining  bath.  Lizzie  didn't  skimp.  Her  library  and 
sitting  room  house  a  glorious  stained  glass  window  and  a  carved 
mantle  which  proudly  showcases  At  Hame  In  My  Ain  Countrie. 
There's  more;  a  lot  more. 

Robert  Dube  (pronounced  Doo-bee)  is  the  current  owner  and 
occupant  of  the  Maplecroft  B&B.  He  offers  a  thorough  tour  of 
the  sprawling  Queen  Anne  estate,  which  includes  a  rich  architec- 
tural history  as  well  His  gracious  kitchen  serves  up  a  gourmet 
breakfast,  which  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  filet  mignon  and 
homemade  breads. 

Mr.  Dube's  theory  on  the  Borden  murders  is  that  John 
Vinnicum  Morse  came  in  from  the  Midwest  to  speak  with  Andrew 
about  a  piece  of  property  that  had  been  promised  to  him.  He  did 
not  ride  in  on  the  rails  alone,  but  with  a  confederate.    Morse  and 


Borden  argued  about  their  business  arrangement  until  1:30  the 
morning  of  the  murders.  Borden  had  reneged  on  his  previous 
agreement  to  Morse,  thus  sealing  his  doom.  John  Morse  had  an 
alibi  for  the  time-frame  of  the  murder  of  Andrew,  but  not  of 
Abby.  He  killed  Abby  and  his  confederate  killed  Andrew.  And 
Lizzie?  She  decided  to  Keep  Silent  and  keep  it  all  in  the  family, 
so  to  speak.  Mr.  Dube  strongly  feels  that  Lizzie  could  not,  and 
would  not,  have  stayed  in  Fall  River  had  she  committed  murder. 

Mr.  Dube  has  lived  at  Maplecroft  for  twenty  years.  He  says 
he  is  ready  to  sell  the  home  and  move  on  with  other  plans.  I  did 
not  inquire  as  to  the  selling  price.  In  July  1893,  the  local  newspa- 
per reported  that  Maplecroft  was  sold  to  the  Borden  sisters  for 
"close  to  $13,000."  With  inflation  and  all,  one  can  only  hope  the 
mansion  is  within  one's  means  today.  See  for  yourself.  But  do 
not  miss  Maplecroft. 


...  and  a  carved  mantle  which  proudly  showcases 
At  Hame  In  My  Ain  Countrie ... " 

Photograph  reproduced  courtesy  of  the  Fall  River  Historical  Society 
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THE  OPENING  COMMONWEALTH  ARGUMENT  BY  WILLIAM  H.  MOODY 

PERMISSION  TO  TRANSCRIBE  OFFICIAL  BORDEN  TRIAL  TRANSCRIPT  EXCERPTS  WAS  GRANTED  TO  THE  LIZZIE  BORDEN  QUARTERLY  ON  FEBRUARY  11,  2000 
PERMISSION  WAS  GRANTED  BY  THE  OFFICE  OF  JUDGE  SUSAN  DEL  VECCHIO,  CHIEF  JUSTICE  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SUPERIOR  COURT 


TRIAL  OF 


LIZ   Z   IB        AiNBRSW        BORDEN 


Upon  an  Indictment-  charging  her  with  the 
Mavdev  of  Abb y  Durfea  Borden  and 
Andrew  Jackson  Borden. 


Before   the  Superior  Court:  for   the- County  of  Bristol: 
MASOK,  C.  J.  ,tm&  EL0D3ETT   srtl   DEWEY, JJ. 
presiding . 


Official   Stenographic  Report. 

by 

Frank   H.   Burt. 


1893. 


FIRST  PAGE  OF  THE  OFFICIAL  STENOGRAPHICAL  REPORT 

REPRODUCED  COURTESY  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SUPERIOR  COURT 


4» 


GOV  ONW.AJVTH  v,    LIZZIE   K.    BORDEN. 


second  uai. 


New  Bedford. June  6,   1895. 


The  court  come  In  et  nine  oclock.       The  jurors  and  the 
prisoner  answered  to  the  calling  of  thelv  ntraes. 

THE.CI.EHK.       Trentlernen  of  the  Jury,  hearken  unto  an 
found 
lndlctnent^  against  the  «rls->nfrr  at  the  hnr  by  the  grand  in- 
quest of  this  county. 

The  Clerk   read   the    indictment,    at   the  close  of  which 
he  said: 

To  each  count  of  which  Indlcteent  Lizzie  Andrew  Borden, 
the  Prisoner  at   the  bfir,  has  heretofore  pleaded  and  said 
that  thereof  she  1     not  guilty,  and  for  trial  puts  herself 
upon  her  country,  which  country  you  ere.        You  are  now  swtws 
tottry  the  Issue.       If  she  is  guilty  on  either  or  both  of 
st-id  c-ou  its,   you  are  to  say   so,   and  if  she  is  not  guilty  on 
cither  or  both  of  st-.ld  counts,   you  are  to   say   so,   and  no  more. 
Pood  r.cn  and  true — stand  together  and  nearken  to  your  evidence. 

Mr.   Moody  proceeded  to  r.ake  the  opening  statenent  on 
behalf  of  the  Cornronwealth,    spe&Tcing   as  follows: 


INDICTMENT  READ  TO  THE  JURY 

REPRODUCED  COURTESY  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SUPERIOR  COURT 


OPENING  STATEMENT  FOR  THE  COMMONWEALTH 
By  William  H.  Moody,  Esq. 

May  it  please  your  Honors,  —  Mr.  Foreman  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
Jury: 

Upon  the  fourth  day  of  August  of  the  last  year,  an  old  man 
and  woman,  husband  and  wife,  each  without  a  known  enemy  in 
the  world,  in  their  own  home,  upon  a  frequented  street  in  the 
most  populous  city  in  this  County,  under  the  light  of  day  and  in 
the  midst  of  its  activities,  were,  first  one,  then,  after  an  interval  of 
an  hour.,  another,  severally  killed  by  unlawful  human  agency. 
Today  a  woman  of  good  social  position  of  hitherto  unquestioned 
character,  a  member  of  a  Christian  church  and  active  in  its  good 
works,  the  own  daughter  of  one  of  the  victims,  is  at  the  bar  of  this 


Court,  accused  by  the  Grand  Jury  of  this  County  of  these  crimes. 

There  is  no  language,  gentlemen,  at  my  command,  which  can 
better  measure  the  solemn  importance  of  the  inquiry  which  you 
are  about  to  begin,  than  this  simple  statement  of  fact.  For  the 
sake  of  these  crimes  and  for  the  sake  of  these  accusations,  every 
man  may  well  pause,  at  the  threshold  of  this  trial  and  carefully 
search  his  understanding  and  conscience  for  any  vestige  of 
prejudgment,  and,  finding  it,  cast  it  aside  as  an  unclean  thing. 

It  is  my  purpose,  gentlemen,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  state  to  you 
at  this  time  so  much  of  the  history  of  the  case  and  so  much  of  the 
evidence  which  is  to  be  introduced  upon  this  trial  as  shall  best 
enable  you  to  understand  the  claim  of  the  government  and  to 
appreciate  the  force  and  application  of  the  testimony  as  it  comes 
from  the  witnesses  upon  the  stand.    It  is  my  purpose  to  do  that  in 
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the  plainest,  simplest  and  most  direct  manner.  And  it  is  not  my 
purpose  to  weary  you  with  a  recital  of  all  the  details  of  the 
evidence  which  is  to  come  before  you. 

Andrew  Jackson  Borden,  the  person  named  in  the  second 
count  of  the  indictment,  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  a  man  of 
considerable  property,  —  somewhere,  I  believe,  between 
$250,000  and  $300,000.  He  had  been  retired  from  business  for  a 
number  of  years.  He  was  a  man  who  had  obtained  his  fortune  by 
earning  and  saving,  and  he  retained  the  habit  of  saving  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death;  and  it  will  appear  in  the  course  of  this  trial  that 
the  family  establishment  was  upon  what  might  well  be  called,  for 
a  person  in  his  circumstances,  a  narrow  scale.  He  had  been  twice 
married.  The  first  wife  died  some  27  or  28  years  before  he  died, 
leaving  two  children,  now  alive,  —  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  Lizzie 
Andrew  Borden,  the  youngest,  and  then  somewhere  between  2 
and  3  years  of  age;  a  sister,  Miss  Emma  Borden,  being  a  woman 
at  the  present  time  in  the  neighborhood  of  1 0  years  older  than  the 
prisoner. 

Not  long  after  the  death  of  the  first  wife,  Andrew  Borden 
married  again  a  woman  whose  maiden  name,  I  believe,  was  Abby 
Durfee  Gray. 

The  marriage,  I  believe,  was  something  over  25  years  before 
the  time  of  their  deaths,  and  there  was  no  issue  of  the  second 
marriage,  at  least  none  living  and  known  that  I  have  been 
informed  of  at  any  time. 

Abby  Durfee  Borden  at  the  time  of  her  death  was  about  six 
years  younger  than  her  husband,  and  that  would  make  her,  of 
course,  64  years  of  age.  Mr.  Borden,  I  may  say  here,  was  a  spare, 
thin  man  and  somewhat  tall.  Mrs.  Borden  was  a  short,  fat  woman 
weighing,  I  believe,  in  the  neighborhood  of  200  pounds.  The 
house  in  which  these  homicides  were  committed  had  been 
occupied  by  the  Borden  family  for  some  20  years.  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  consider  its  construction  and  its  relation  to  other 
buildings  and  streets  later  on  in  the  course  of  this  opening. 

There  was  or  came  to  be  between  the  prisoner  and  her  step- 
mother an  unkindly  feeling.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  from 
the  fact  that  those  who  know  the  most  about  that  feeling,  except 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  are  dead,  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  at 
this  hearing  to  get  anything  more  than  suggestive  glimpses  of  that 
feeling.  It  will  appear  that  some  five  years  before  the  death  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Borden  some  controversy  had  arisen  about  some 
property,  not  important  in  itself.  Mr.  Borden  had  seen  fit  to  do 
some  benefaction  for  a  relative  of  Mrs.  Borden,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  that  fact  the  daughters  thought  that  something  should 
be  done  for  them  by  way  of  pecuniary  provision  as  an  offset. 
The  details  of  what  happened  at  that  time  are,  as  1  have  said,  by 
no  means  important.  It  is  significant,  however,  that  enough  of 
feeling  had  been  created  by  the  discussion  which  arose  to  cause  a 
change  in  the  relations  between  the  prisoner  and  Mrs.  Borden. 
Up  to  that  time  she  had  addressed  her  stepmother  as  "Mother." 
From  that  time  she  substantially  ceased  to  do  so.  We  shall  show 
to  you  that  the  spring  before  these  homicides  upon  some  occasion 
where  a  talk  arose  between  the  prisoner  and  a  person  who  did  the 
cloak  making  for  the  family,  the  latter  spoke  of  Mrs.  Borden  as 
"Mother."  The  prisoner  at  once  repudiated  the  relation  and  said, 
"Don't  call  her  mother.  She  is  a  mean  thing,  and  we  hate  her. 
We  have  as  little  to  do  with  her  as  possible."  "Well,  don't  you 
have  your  meals  with  her?"  "Yes,  we  do  sometimes,  but  we  try 
not  to,  and  a  great  many  times  we  wait  until  they  are  over  their 


meals,  and  we  stay  in  our  own  rooms  as  much  as  possible." 

I  know  of  nothing  that  will  appear  in  this  case  more  signifi- 
cant of  the  feeling  that  existed  between  Mrs.  Borden  and  the 
prisoner  than  a  little  incident  which  occurred  not  long  after  the 
discovery  of  these  homicides.  When  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
law,  while  the  father  and  the  step-mother  lay  at  the  very  place 
where  they  had  fallen  under  the  blows  of  the  assassin,  was 
seeking  information  from  the  prisoner,  he  said,  "When  did  you 
last  see  your  mother?"  "She  is  not  my  mother.  She  is  my  step- 
mother. My  mother  is  dead." 

You  cannot  fail  I  think,  to  be  impressed  in  this  respect  with 
what  will  appear  as  to  the  method  of  living  of  this  family.  It  will 
appear  later  on  in  the  evidence  that,  although  they  occupied  the 
same  household,  there  was  built  up  between  them  by  locks  and 
bolts  and  bars,  almost  an  impassible  wall. 

In  the  early  part  of  August  of  last  year  the  older  daughter, 
Miss  Emma,  was  away,  I  believe,  at  Fairhaven  at  that  time. 
When  Miss  Emma  was  away  the  household  that  was  left  consist- 
ed of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Borden  and  a  servant  who  had  been  in  the 
service  of  the  family  nearly  three  years,  Bridget  Sullivan,  and  the 
prisoner.  Upon  the  day  preceding  the  homicides,  John  V.  Morse, 
a  brother  of  Mr.  Borden's  first  wife,  and  therefore  the  uncle  of  his 
daughters,  came  upon  a  visit  or  a  passing  visit  to  the  Bordens. 
The  homicides  I  may  say  now,  was  upon  a  Thursday  and  the  visit 
of  Mr.  Morse  was  on  Wednesday.  He  came  a  little  after  the 
completion  of  the  dinner;  went  away,  I  think,  during  the  after- 
noon, returned  in  the  evening  and  slept  at  the  house  upon  the 
Wednesday  night.  Upon  Tuesday  night,  Tuesday  August  2nd,  an 
illness  occurred  in  the  household.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Borden  were 
taken  suddenly  ill  with  a  violent  retching  and  vomiting  sickness, 
and  it  is  said  to  a  less  degree  the  prisoner  herself  was  affected  by 
this  illness.  Bridget  Sullivan  was  not.  Upon  the  Wednesday 
morning  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Borden  rose  feeling,  of  course,  in  the 
condition  that  people  would  be  in  after  a  night  of  that  character, 
and  Mrs.  Borden  consulted  a  physician  with  reference  to  her 
condition.  Upon  the  noon  of  Wednesday,  which  you  will  keep  in 
mind  was  the  very  day  before  these  homicides,  the  prisoner  went 
to  a  drug-store  in  Fall  River,  the  situation  of  which  will  be 
pointed  out  to  you,  and  there  asked  the  clerk  for  ten  cents  worth 
of  prussic  acid  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  a  seal-skin  cape.  She 
was  told  that  that  was  a  poison  which  was  not  sold  except  on  the 
prescription  of  a  physician,  and  after  some  little  talk  went  away. 
I  think,  gentlemen,  you  will  be  satisfied  that  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  person  who  made  this  application  for  this  deadly 
poison  was  the  prisoner.  There  were  three  persons  in  the  drug 
store,  two  of  whom  knew  her  by  name,  and  sight,  one  of  these 
two  knew  her  as  the  daughter  of  Andrew  J.  Borden  and  the  third 
recognized  her  at  once  as  he  saw  her.  Upon  the  evening  of  the 
Wednesday  the  prisoner  made  a  call,  not  in  itself  unusual  or 
peculiar,  upon  a  friend  of  hers,  Miss  Alice  Russell.  And  we  shall 
commend  to  your  careful  attention  what  occurred  during  that 
interview.  It  will  appear  that  the  prisoner  had  been  intending  to 
spend  a  vacation  with  a  party  of  her  friends  at  Marion  and  had 
made  some  arrangement  about  going  to  Marion,  and  the  talk 
between  the  two  friends  started  upon  that  topic.  The  prisoner 
said,  "I  have  made  up  my  mind,  Alice,  to  take  your  advice  and  go 
to  Marion,  and  I  have  written  there  to  them  that  I  shall  go,  but  I 
cannot  help  feeling  depressed;  I  cannot  help  feeling  that 
something  is  going  to  happen  to  me  I  cannot  shake  it  off."   "Last 
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night",  she  said,  "we  were  all  sick.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Borden  were 
quite  sick  and  vomited.  I  did  not  vomit,  and  we  are  afraid  that 
we  have  been  poisoned.  The  girl  did  not  eat  the  baker's  bread 
and  we  did  and  we  think  it  may  have  been  the  baker's  bread." 
"No,"  said  Miss  Russell,  "if  it  had  been  that,  some  other  people 
would  have  been  sick  in  the  same  way." 

"Well,  it  might  have  been  the  milk,  our  milk  is  left  outside 
upon  the  steps."  "What  time  is  your  milk  left?"  "At  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning."  "It  is  light  then,  and  no  one  would  dare  to  come 
in  and  do  it  at  that  time."  "Well,"  said  the  prisoner,  "probably 
that  is  so.  But  father  has  been  having  so  much  trouble  with  those 
with  whom  he  has  dealings  that  I  am  afraid  that  some  of  them 
will  do  something  to  him.  I  expect  nothing  but  what  the  building 
will  be  burned  down  over  our  heads.  The  barn  has  been  broken 
into  twice."  "That,"  said  Miss  Russell,  "was  merely  boys  after 
pigeons."  "Well,  the  house  has  been  broken  into  in  broad 
daylight,  when  Maggie  and  Emma  and  I  were  the  only  ones  in  the 
house.  I  saw  a  man  the  other  night  as  I  went  home  lurking  about 
the  buildings,  and  as  I  came  he  jumped  and  ran  away.  Father  had 
trouble  with  a  man  the  other  day  about  a  store.  There  were  angry 
words,  and  he  turned  him  out  of  the  house." 

And  so  the  talk  went.  That,  I  beg  you  to  keep  in  your  minds, 
was  with  Miss  Russell  —  Alice  M.  Russell. 

There  comes  now  the  most  difficult  duty  which  I  have  in  this 
opening.  I  am  consoled,  Mr.  Foreman  and  gentlemen,  by  the  fact 
that  you  will  be  aided  beyond  any  explanation  that  I  give  you  by 
a  view  of  these  premises  that  I  am  about  to  explain.  I  hope  I  shall 
be  able,  even  without  the  view,  to  make  myself  entirely  intelligi- 
ble to  you,  because  no  one  can  understand  this  testimony  that  is 
to  come,  and  rightly  reason  upon  it,  without  an  exact  knowledge 
of  the  interior  and  exterior  of  that  house. 

In  the  first  place,  I  may  say  that  the  house  occupied  by  this 
family  was  a  common  type  of  house  in  this  community  and  in 
this  State,  a  house  with  the  end  to  the  street  and  the  front  door 
upon  the  end.  It  had,  I  believe,  no  ell.  It  was  a  rectangular 
house.  It  was  situated  upon  Second  Street,  in  Fall  River,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  frequented  streets  outside  of  the  main  business 
streets  in  the  city,  and  is  within,  as  probably  most  of  you  know,  a 
very  short  distance  of  the  City  Hall.  It  may  fairly  be  called  a 
thoroughfare,  as  well  for  foot  passengers  as  for  carriages.  It  is  a 
street  used  partly  for  residences  and  partly  for  business  purposes. 

Second  Street  runs  substantially  north  and  south.  It  is  a 
street  which  ascends  toward  the  south.  The  higher  part  is  south; 
the  lower  part  is  north;  and  upon  the  east  side  of  Second  Street 
this, house  is  situated. 

At  the  south  of  the  house  is  the  residence  of  Dr.  Kelly,  and 
also  very  near  the  house.  To  the  north  of  the  house,  and  also  near 
it,  is  the  residence  occupied  by  Mrs.  Churchill;  and  diagonally  in 
the  rear  of  the  house  is  the  residence  occupied  by  Dr.  Chagnon. 

The  house  is  separated  from  the  sidewalk  by  a  wooden  fence, 
a  picket  fence,  with  two  gates;  and  in  the  rear  of  the  yard,  in 
which  is  situated  a  barn,  there  is  a  high  board  fence,  on  the  top 
and  bottom  of  which  there  was  at  the  time,  and  is,  I  believe,  now, 
a  line  of  barbed  wire. 

There  are  three  exterior  doors,  three  entrances  to  these 
premises,  and  only  three,  excepting  of  course  the  windows. 
There  is  the  front  door,  leading  directly  from  the  sidewalk  up  a 
pair  of  steps  into  the  hall.  There  is  a  side  door  upon  the  north 
side,  facing  Mrs.  Churchill's  house,  leading  into  a  small  entry- 
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way  which  leads  into  the 
kitchen.  There  is  a  third 
door  exactly  in  the  rear  of 
the  house,  which  leads 
down  to  the  cellar.  There 
is  what  might  be  called  a 
porch,  and  a  door  leading 
into  it,  as  you  will  see. 

As  you  enter  the 
front  door  you  enter  a  hall 
from  which  lead  two 
doors:  a  door  into  a  parlor, 
which  is  the  front  room  in 
the  house,  making  the 
northwest  corner  of  the 
first  story,  a  door  leading 
into  the  sitting  room,  and  a 
stairway  leading  upstairs. 
Let  us,  in  the  first  place, 
go  upstairs  and  see  the 
arrangement  there. 

It  will  aid  us  in 
considering  this  arrangement  to  remember  that  this  house  was 
originally  a  double  tenement  house,  and  with  the  slight  exception 
that  I  shall  refer  to  later  on,  the  arrangement  as  it  is  upstairs  is  as 
it  is  upon  the  first  story.  As  you  are  about  to  see  the  premises, 
gentlemen,  I  do  not  deem  it  wise  to  detain  you  at  the  present  time 
by  explaining  this  plan  in  detail.  I  will  try  to  make  it  as  clear  as  I 
can  by  stating  it  to  you. 

As  you  turn  and  go  upstairs  from  the  front  entry,  you  come 
into  a  hallway.  From  that  hallway  lead  three  doors:  first,  a  door 
which  leads  into  a  large  closet,  used  at  this  time  for  the  keeping 
of  dresses,  and  which  is  almost  large  enough  to  be  a  small 
bedroom:  another  door,  which  leads  into  the  guest  chamber, 
which  is  directly  over  the  parlor  below  and  corresponds  to  it  in 
every  respect.  The  guest  chamber  is  the  chamber  over  in  which 
you  will  subsequently  hear  that  Mrs.  Borden  was  found  dead.  It 
is  a  matter  which  is  to  be  carefully  considered,  that,  as  you  turn 
upon  the  journey  upstairs,  as  the  stairs  wind  about  and  begin  to 
face  into  the  hall  toward  the  north,  you  can  look  directly  into  the 
door  of  the  guest  chamber.  The  other  door  which  leads  from  this 
hall  is  a  door  which  leads  into  a  bedroom  and  leads  towards  the 
rear  of  the  house. 

Following,  then,  my  direction,  gentlemen,  as  you  come  up 
the  stairs,  turn  to  your  left.  As  you  approach  the  entry,  in  front  of 
you  is  the  door  leading  into  the  guest  chamber  and  to  your  right  is 
the  door  leading  into  a  chamber  which  at  that  time  was  occupied 
by  the  prisoner.  Between  the  guest  chamber  and  the  bedroom  of 
the  prisoner  there  was  a  door.  I  may  as  well  dispose  of  it  now  for 
good.  It  was  a  door  which  always,  including  the  day  of  this 
homicide,  was  kept  locked  upon  both  sides,  and  upon  the  side 
towards  the  prisoner's  room  there  was  against  the  door  a  desk 
which  she  used.  In  other  words,  it  was  not  a  practicable  opening. 
When  you  have  got  up  into  this  part  of  the  house,  gentlemen, 
you  can  go  nowhere  except  into  this  clothes  closet,  into  this  guest 
chamber  and  into  the  room  occupied  by  the  prisoner.  It  is 
important  to  remember  that.  All  access  to  the  other  part  of  the 
house  is  cut  off,  not  by  the  natural  construction  of  the  house  but 
by  the  way  in  which  the  house  was  kept.    Follow  me,  if  you 
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please,  then,  into  the  prisoner's  bedroom.  As  you  enter  her 
bedroom  a  door  leads  to  the  left  into  a  room  which  has  no  other 
entrance  than  that  door.  That  is  the  room  that  was  occupied  by 
Miss  Emma  when  she  was  at  home.  The  only  access  to  it  was 
through  the  prisoner's  room.  There  is  another  door  at  the  rear  of 
the  prisoner's  room,  and  directly  opposite  the  door  of  entrance 
which  leads  into  the  room  occupied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Borden, 
which  is  over  the  kitchen.  The  prisoner's  room  was  exactly  over 
the  sitting  room.  The  room  in  the  rear  of  the  prisoner's  room  was 
exactly  over  the  kitchen  and  was  occupied  as  the  bedroom  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Borden.  That  door  leading  into  that  room  was  kept 
always  locked  upon  both  sides.  It  was  locked  upon  the  front 
toward  the  prisoner's  room  by  a  hook.  It  was  locked  in  the  rear 
toward  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Borden's  room  by  a  bolt,  and  I  may  as  well 
say  here  as  at  any  time  that  the  proof  that  that  door  was  locked 
upon  both  sides  upon  this  morning,  from  the  morning  down  to 
the  time  of  the  arrival  of  those  who  came  alarmed  by  this 
homicide,  will  be  ample  and  complete.  But  as  we  go  further, 
passing  to  the  rear  into  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Borden's  room,  we  find  a 
door,  and  only  a  single  door,  leading  out  into  the  entryway  which 
is  over  the  entry-way  leading  into  the  kitchen.  That  door,  it  will 
be  clearly,  amply  and  satisfactorily  proved,  was  locked  all 
through  this  day  up  to  and  beyond  the  time  of  the  homicide. 

Now  then,  gentlemen,  if  I  have  made  myself  clear  upon  this 
description,  which  is  wearisome,  I  know,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
wearisome  duties  that  we  must  undertake  in  this  cause,  I  have 
made  it  clear  to  you  that  as  you  go  up  the  hallway  you  get  access 
to  but  four  rooms,  the  hallway  itself,  if  you  call  that  a  room,  the 
closet,  the  guest  chamber  in  which  Mrs.  Borden  was  found,  and 
the  room  of  the  prisoner  and  the  room  leading  out  of  that,  the 
blind  room,  so  to  speak,  that  was  occupied  by  Miss  Emma  when 
she  was  at  home,  and  there  is  no  other  access  whatever  to  the  rear 
of  the  house. 

Now,  gentlemen,  let  me,  at  the  expense  of  tediousness  go 
below.  As  you  enter  the  hallway  below  it  is,  I  believe,  exactly  as 
above  except,  of  course,  there  is  no  clothes  closet  there  as  there  is 
above.  There  are  two  small  closets,  very  small  ones,  as  you  will 
see.  To  your  left  as  you  enter  is  the  door  which  leads  into  the 
parlor  under  the  room  where  Mrs.  Borden  was  found  dead. 
Going  straight  ahead  you  enter  into  the  sitting  room,  which  is  a 
room  in  the  rear  of  the  hall  at  the  south  of  the  house,  and  directly 
under  and  corresponding  to  the  prisoner's  bedroom. 

Now  you  come  to  a  difference  of  construction  in  the  two 
storeys.  You  turn  to  the  left  from  the  sitting  room  as  you  enter 
and  you  enter  the  dining  room  which  is  upon  the  north  side  of  the 
house  and  is  directly  under  Miss  Emma's  room,  and  a  large  room 
which  was  used  as  a  closet  by  Mr.  Borden  and  which  joined  his 
room,  another  blind  room.  That  difference  is  made  either  by  the 
taking  down  or  putting  up  of  a  partition.  You  enter  the  dining 
room  and  there  is  a  door  of  exit  which  goes  into  the  kitchen. 
Above,  that  arrangement  is  varied  by  a  partition  directly  down 
through  the  room,  which  would  correspond  to  the  dining  room, 
so  that  above  the  door  corresponding  to  the  door  leading  from  the 
sitting  room  to  the  dining  room,  leads  from  Miss  Emma's  room  to 
the  bedroom  of  the  prisoner  and  the  door  corresponding  to  the 
door  leading  from  the  dining  room  to  the  kitchen  leads  from  the 
room  which  adjoins  the  blind  room,  which  adjoins  the  bedroom 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Borden,  so  that  the  effect  of  that  partition  is  that 
while  there  is  free  communication  two  ways  from  the  kitchen  to 


the  front  part  of  the  house  down  stairs,  upstairs  this  partition 
reduces  those  ways  of  communication  to  one,  and  that  one,  you 
will  recall  always  and  upon  the  day  of  the  homicide,  was  barred 
by  two  doors,  locked. 

Again,  gentlemen,  I  say  that  the  difficulty  of  understanding 
this  is  great,  but  I  am  comforted  by  the  fact  that  you  will  be  aided 
by  a  view  of  these  premises. 

Mr.  Morse  returned  upon  a  Wednesday  night.  It  is  important 
to  show  who  occupied  the  house  on  Wednesday  night.  Let  us 
first  go  to  the  front  part  of  the  house.  The  prisoner  came  in  the 
last  one  that  night  and  locked  the  front  door.  Upon  that  front 
door  were  three  fastenings,  a  spring  latch,  a  bolt,  and  a  lock 
which  operated  by  key.  Those  three  fastenings  were  closed,  by 
the  way,  when  she  came  in,  the  last  person  that  night  by  the  front 
way  of  the  house. 

The  door  leading  into  the  cellar,  the  other  exterior  door,  had 
been  closed  since  Tuesday,  the  washing  day,  and  by  complete 
and  ample  evidence  will  be  proved  to  you  to  have  been  closed  all 
through  Wednesday  night  and  on  Thursday  morning  including  up 
to  and  beyond  the  time  of  these  homicides. 

Bridget  came  in  through  the  back  door  that  night,  found  the 
back  door  locked  when  she  came,  unlocked  it,  locked  it  as  she 
went  in,  went  upstairs  and  went  to  bed.  So,  when  Bridget  and  the 
prisoner  had  come  in  at  their  respective  doors,  every  exterior 
approach  to  this  house  was  closed. 

Now  in  the  front  part  of  the  house  that  night,  the  prisoner 
slept  in  one  room.  Mr.  Morse  slept  in  the  guest  chamber.  There 
was  no  other  room  in  that  part  of  the  house  except  Miss  Emma's 
room,  which  led  out,  as  you  will  remember,  of  Miss  Lizzie's 
room.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Borden  slept  in  their  room  over  the  kitchen, 
and  Bridget  slept  in  some  room  above  in  the  third  story  of  the 
house. 

Now  then,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  relate  in  considerable 
detail,  all  that  occurred  in  that  household  down  to  the  time  of  the 
discovery  of  these  homicides.  In  the  morning  Bridget  was  the 
first  person  up.  We  may  safely  assume  that  upon  the  proof  the 
only  human  beings  who  were  in  that  house  at  that  time  were 
Bridget,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Borden,  John  V.  Morse,  and  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar.  Bridget  comes  downstairs  first,  the  back  way:  goes  down 
cellar  and  gets  her  fuel,  builds  up  a  fire  in  the  stove.  Then  she 
went  to  the  door,  took  in  the  milk,  unlocking  the  door:  locked  it 
after  she  got  through.  The  rear  door,  I  may  explain  here,  was  a 
doubledoor:  it  was  an  ordinary  wooden  panel  door,  which  was 
used  at  night  and  a  screen  door,  which  was  used,  at  least  in  hot 
weather,  during  the  day  time,  and  was  fastened  only  by  a  hook  on 
the  inside.  When  the  outside  door  was  opened  by  Bridget  at  that 
time,  it  was  opened  for  good  for  the  day,  and  the  method  of 
security  was  keeping  the  screen  door  locked  from  that  time  on. 

The  next  person  who  came  down  was  Mrs.  Borden.  Bridget 
came  down  a  little  after  six:  Mrs.  Borden  came  down  a  little 
before  seven.  Next,  Mr.  Borden  comes  down,  and  after  coming 
down  goes  out  into  the  yard  and  empties  his  slop  pail  and  unlocks 
the  door  to  the  barn.  Bridget  saw  him  do  that.  Bridget  did  not 
see  Mr.  Morse  until  they  all  met  at  breakfast,  a  little  after  seven. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Borden  and  Mr.  Morse  taking  breakfast  together.  It 
will  appear  what  the  material  of  their  breakfast  was,  but  it  is  not 
important  at  all  for  me  to  state  it  at  this  time.  After  breakfast  the 
first  one  to  depart  is  Mr.  Morse.  He  goes  away  at  quarter  of 
eight,  and  Mr.  Borden  lets  him  out  and  locks  the  screen  door 
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behind  him.  Soon  after  Mr.  Morse  went  away,  the  prisoner  came 
downstairs  and  began  eating  her  breakfast,  or  what  took  the  place 
of  a  breakfast,  in  the  kitchen.  While  she  was  there  Mr.  Borden 
went  upstairs  and  while  Mr.  Borden  was  upstairs  Bridget  went 
out  into  the  yard,  because  she  was  sick  and  desired  to  vomit.  She 
was  gone  some  moments,  just  how  long  I  cannot  tell.  When  she 
came  back  Mr.  Borden  had  apparently  gone  downtown.  The 
prisoner  was  not  in  the  kitchen,  and  Mrs.  Borden  was  in  the 
dining  room  dusting.  There  was  some  talk  then  between  Mrs. 
Borden  and  Bridget  about  washing  the  windows  on  the  inside  and 
the  outside,  and  Bridget  received  the  directions  from  Mrs.  Borden 
to  do  that  service.  Mrs.  Borden  disappeared  at  this  time,  and  it 
will  appear  that  she  told  the  prisoner  that,  having  made  the  bed  in 
the  spare  room,  she  was  going  upstairs  to  put  two  pillow  cases 
upon  two  pillows  that  were  there,  —  a  trifling  duty,  a  duty  which 
would  take  less  than  a  minute.  You  will  be  satisfied,  gentlemen, 
that  that  was  not  far  from  half  past  nine  o'clock,  and  upon  the 
evidence  you  will  be  satisfied  that  she  never  left  that  room  alive, 
and  that  she  was  killed  within  a  very  few  moments  after  she  left 
the  room,  because  no  living  person  saw  Mrs.  Borden  from  that 
time  until  her  death,  except  the  assailant. 

In  the  course  of  beginning  the  duty  of  washing  these 
windows  Bridget  had  to  go  to  the  barn  and  down  cellar  to  get 
some  of  the  implements  for  doing  the  work.  As  she  was  at  the 
screen  door,  about  to  go  out,  the  prisoner  appeared  at  that  back 
door,  and  Bridget  said  to  her,  "You  needn't  lock  that  door 
because  I  am  coming  in  to  get  my  water  to  wash  the  windows; 
but  you  may,"  she  said,  "if  you  wish,  and  I  will  get  my  water 
from  the  barn"  —  as  she  did.  The  prisoner  said  nothing,  and  I 
believe  it  to  be  the  fact  as  the  evidence  will  disclose  it,  that  the 
door  was  not  locked  at  that  time. 

Then  Bridget  went  into  the  kitchen  and  dining  room  and 
sitting  room  to  close  the  windows  in  the  sitting  room  and  the 
dining  room  and  there  was  nobody  there  —  neither  the  prisoner 
nor  Mrs.  Borden,  who  were  the  only  two  human  beings  in  the 
house  at  that  time  except  Bridget. 

In  washing  these  windows,  there  were  two  of  the  sitting 
room  windows  upon  the  south  side  of  the  house  which  were  out 
of  sight  of  the  screen  door  because  they  were  on  the  other  side  of 
the  house.  Those  two  windows  were  washed  first  on  the  outside. 
Then  Bridget  came  to  the  front  of  the  house,  washed  two 
windows  facing  the  street;  then  she  came  to  the  north  side  of  the 
house,  the  Mrs.  Churchill  side,  and  washed  the  parlor  window 
and  the  two  dining  room  windows.  During  all  the  time  that 
Bridget  was  washing  those  windows  she  saw  neither  Mrs.  Borden 
nor  the  prisoner  in  any  part  of  the  lower  part  of  the  house,  or 
anywhere  else. 

When  she  finished  washing  the  windows  on  the  outside  she 
came  in  at  the  screen  door  and  hooked  it  behind  her,  and  began  to 
wash  the  windows  upon  the  inside  of  the  same  windows  that  she 
had  washed  upon  the  outside.  First  she  went  into  the  sitting 
room,  which  is  upon  the  Kelly  side,  the  south  side  of  the  house. 
She  had  partly  washed  one  of  the  two  sitting  room  windows 
when  somebody  was  heard  at  the  front  door. 

Now,  gentlemen,  let  us  pause  a  moment  and  find  out,  as  well 
as  we  can,  what  time  that  somebody  came  to  the  front  door, 
because  it  was  Mr.  Borden.  Mr.  Borden,  it  will  appear,  left  the 
house  sometime  between  nine  and  nine-thirty  o'clock  in  the 
morning.   He  was  at  two  banks,  two  or  three  banks,  between  half 
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past  nine  and  a  little  after  ten  o'clock.  At  29  minutes  past  ten,  or 
at  29  minutes  of  eleven  ~  I  am  not  quite  sure  which  ~  he  was  at 
the  store  of  a  Mr.  Clegg,  who  fixes  the  exact  time.  The  next 
place  we  find  him  is  at  another  store,  which  belonged  to  him, 
upon  South  Main  Street  near  the  corner  of  Spring,  and  not  far 
from  his  own  home.  He  left  there,  apparently  in  the  direction  of 
his  home,  at  twenty  minutes  of  eleven.  That  was  but  a  moment 
or  two's  walk  from  there  to  his  house. 

The  next  we  see  of  him  is  that  he  is  seen  by  Mrs.  Kelly  who 
lived  upon  one  side  of  the  house,  and  who  was  going  down  town, 
coming  around  apparently  from  the  screen  door,  where  he  had 
attempted  to  get  in,  out  upon  the  sidewalk  and  toward  his  own 
front  door,  taking  out  his  key  to  open  it.  Mrs.  Kelly  will  fix  that 
time  at  27  or  28  minutes  of  eleven,  which  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  the  other  time  that  I  have  stated  here.  There  will  be  some 
explanation  of  that,  and  we  think  you  will  be  satisfied  that  the 
clock  by  which  she  obtained  this  time  was  not  one  that  could  be 
depended  upon,  and  that  the  real  fact  is  that  at  twenty  minutes  of 
eleven  Mr.  Borden  started  to  his  home,  which  was  but  a  moment 
or  two's  walk  away. 

Now  then,  we  fix  that  as  well  as  we  can.  When  Mr.  Borden 
came  home,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom  in  that  house,  Bridget 
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William  Henry  Moody 
(1853-1917) 

Mr.  Moody  was  born  in  Newbury,  Massachusetts,  the  son  of  Henry 
Lord  and  Melissa  Augusta  (Emerson)  Moody.  Educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Salem  and  Danvers,  Massachusetts,  he  prepared  for 
college  at  Phillips  Academy  in  Andover,  Massachusetts,  graduating  in 
1872.  He  continued  his  studies  at  Harvard  University,  where  he 
graduated  third  in  his  class  in  1876.  He  studied  law  at  Harvard  and  in 
the  office  of  Richard  H.  Dana,  Esq.  and  was  admitted  to  the  Salem  Bar 
in  1878.  He  then  began  a  practice  with  Edwin  N.  Hill,  Esq.  in  Haverhill, 
Massachusetts.  Active  in  civic  affairs  there,  he  served  on  the  school 
board  and  held  the  post  of  City  Solicitor  in  1888  and  1889.  He  was 
subsequently  elected  District  Attorney  for  Essex  County,  a  position  he 
held  for  six  years.  It  was  in  this  capacity  that  he  was  appointed  by 
Massachusetts  Attorney  General  Albert  E.  Pillsbury  to  serve  on  the 
prosecution  in  the  Borden  trial.  He  delivered  The  opening  argument  for 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  vs.  Lizzie  A.  Borden.  In  1895  he 
was  elected  representative  to  congress  for  the  sixth  district,  an  office  to 
which  he  was  reelected  in  1896,  1898  and  1900.  In  1902  he  was 
named  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Navy  by  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  succeeding  Hon.  John  D.  Long.  He  received  the  honorary 
degree  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Amherst  College,  as  well  as  one  from 
Tufts  University  in  1904.  That  same  year,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
position  of  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  and  remained  in 
President  Roosevelt's  cabinet  until  he  was  chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy  on 
the  Supreme  Court  in  1906.  He  retired  from  the  bench  due  to  ill  health 
in  1909  and  was  residing  at  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  The  following  year,  destroyer  #277  in  the  United  States 
Navy  was  named  for  him  in  recognition  of  his  accomplishments  when 
serving  as  secretary  of  that  division  of  the  armed  forces. 
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found  the  front  door  locked  with  the  key  and  bolted,  as  well  as 
secured  by  the  spring  lock.  Mr.  Borden  had  not  rung  the  bell.  He 
had  put  his  key  in  and  made  the  noise  which  people  usually  do 
who  expect  to  get  in  the  house  by  the  use  of  a  latch  key.  But  the 
door  was  locked  and  bolted.  He  came  into  the  house,  and  as 
Bridget  let  him  in  made  some  talk  or  explanation  about  the 
difficulty  of  unloosing  the  locks.  The  prisoner  from  the  hall 
above  made  some  laugh  or  exclamation.  At  that  time,  gentlemen, 
Mrs.  Borden's  body  lay  within  plain  view  of  that  hall,  dead, 
probably,  more  than  an  hour. 

Mr.  Borden  came  in,  went  first  into  the  dining  room.  There 
the  prisoner  came  to  him,  asked  him  if  there  was  any  mail  and 
said  to  him,  "Mrs.  Borden  has  gone  out;  she  had  a  note  from 
somebody  who  was  sick."  That,  gentlemen,  we  put  to  you  as  a 
lie,  intended  for  no  purpose  except  to  stifle  inquiry  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  Mrs.  Borden. 

Mr.  Borden  then  took  his  key,  went  upstairs,  came  down 
again,  and  as  he  came  down  Bridget  had  finished  the  other 
window  and  a  half  in  the  sitting  room  and  was  just  going  into  the 
dining  room  to  finish  those  windows.  As  she  was  washing  the 
windows  in  the  dining  room  the  prisoner  again  appeared  from  the 
front  part  of  the  house,  went  to  the  kitchen,  got  an  ironing  board 
and  began  to   iron  her  handkerchiefs.      While  there  she  told 


Bridget  this  falsehood  about  the  note.  She  said,  "Are  you  going 
out,  Bridget,  by  and  by?"  Bridget  said,  "I  don't  know,  I  am  not 
feeling  very  well  today."  "Well,"  she  said,  "if  you  do  I  want  you 
to  be  careful  about  the  locks,  I  may  go  out  myself.  Mrs.  Borden 
has  gone  out."  "Where  is  she?"  said  Bridget.  "I  don't  know,  it 
must  be  somewhere  in  town,  because  she  received  a  note  to  go  to 
a  sick  friend." 

Bridget  finished  the  washing  of  the  windows  in  the  dining 
room  and  her  work  was  done.  She  went  out  into  the  kitchen,  put 
her  cloth  away,  emptied  her  water,  and  was  about  to  go  upstairs, 
when  the  prisoner  said  to  her,  "There  is  a  cheap  sale  of  goods 
down  town,  Bridget,  where  they  are  selling  some  kind  of  cloth  at 
eight  cents  a  yard."  Bridget  says,  "Well,  I  guess  I  will  have 
some."  And  Bridget  went  upstairs. 

Now,  gentlemen,  probably  all  that  occurred  after  Mr.  Borden 
came  in  occurred  in  less  time  than  perhaps  it  has  taken  me  to  tell 
it.  We  can  measure  time  better  by  seeing  what  is  done  in  the  time 
than  by  the  estimate  of  any  witness  of  the  time. 

After  Bridget  went  upstairs  there  is  nothing  more  that 
happened  until  the  alarm  is  given  to  her. 

Now,  pursuing  the  same  course,  let  me  so  far  as  possible  fix 
the  time  of  that  alarm.  I  shall  have  to  anticipate  somewhat  in 
doing  it.  Bridget,  upon  the  alarm,  came  downstairs,  was 
immediately  sent  diagonally  across  the  street  for  Dr.  Bowen, 
returned  rapidly,  and  was  sent  away  for  Miss  Russell.  As  Bridget 
went  away  Mrs.  Churchill  by  accident  came  to  the  house,  or  got 
the  alarm  and  came  to  the  house.  There  was  a  moment's 
conversation  between  the  prisoner  and  Mrs.  Churchill.  Mrs. 
Churchill  ran  out,  ran  diagonally  across  the  street  to  a  stable, 
there  gave  some  sort  of  alarm,  was  seen  by  a  man  named 
Cunningham,  who  heard  what  she  said  and  went  to  a  telephone  in 
a  paint  shop  near  by,  telephoned  to  the  Marshal  of  Fall  River, 
who  gave  directions  to  an  officer  to  go  to  the  spot.  The  officer, 
having  a  duty  which  called  his  attention  to  the  time,  looked  at  his 
watch  and  found  that  it  was  quarter  past  eleven. 

Now  then,  gentlemen,  stopping  a  moment,  let  us  try  to  find 
out  as  well  as  we  can  these  times.  It  could  not  have  been,  upon 
the  evidence,  far  from  quarter  of  eleven  o'clock  when  Mr.  Borden 
returned.  It  could  not,  upon  this  evidence,  have  been  far  from 
quarter  past  eleven  when  the  alarm  reached  the  station. 

Therefore  the  time  between  Bridget's  going  upstairs  and 
coming  down  again  must  be  diminished  on  the  one  side  by  the 
time  consumed  by  the  washing  of  a  window  and  a  half  in  the 
sitting  room  and  two  windows  in  the  dining  room  and  the  putting 
away  of  the  cloth  and  the  water.  On  the  other  side  the  half  hour 
between  1 1  o'clock  and  half  past  eleven  must  be  diminished  by 
the  acts  of  Bridget  and  the  acts  of  Mrs.  Churchill  and  the  acts  of 
Cunningham  which  I  have  described.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  fix 
that  time;  you  can  fix  it  better  and  measure  it  better  yourselves 
when  you  come  to  hear  the  evidence  of  what  was  done  by 
Bridget  between  the  time  Mr.  Borden  came  and  the  noise  was 
heard  upstairs  and  what  was  done  between  the  time  when  the 
alarm  took  place  and  the  alarm  reached  the  station  house  and  the 
Marshal  of  Fall  River. 

Now  gentlemen,  you  will  be  struck  by  the  fact  through  the 
evidence  that  is  to  come  that  instinctively  there  leaped  to  the  lips 
of  every  inquiring  person,  of  the  prisoner.  Where  were  you? 
before  a  thought  of  suspicion  was  over  her  head.  She  had  been 
the  last  person  left  with  her  father  alive.     When  Bridget  came 
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down  that  question  arose  and  she  says  "Where  were  you  Miss 
Lizzie?"  It  is  not  quite  clear  what  the  prisoner  told  Bridget, 
whether  he  was  sick,  or  killed,  or  dead.  That  is  not  important,  — 
but  the  moment  the  information  was  received,  arose  the  question: 
Where  were  you?  She  said  "I  was  out  in  the  back  yard,  I  heard  a 
groan,  came  in  and  found  the  door  open  and  found  my  father." 
Bridget  was  then  sent  to  Dr.  Bowen.  She  came  down,  found  the 
prisoner  somewhat  agitated,  standing  by  the  screen  door  and 
inside.  There  had  been  no  scream,  no  alarm  of  any  kind  and 
there  was  an  attempt  simply  to  secure  the  presence  of  Dr.  Bowen. 
She  came  back  unsuccessful  from  the  search  for  Dr.  Bowen.  As 
she  came  back  she  was  seen  by  Mrs.  Churchill  who,  looking  out 
of  her  kitchen  window  saw  the  prisoner  standing  inside  the  door, 
and  something  in  her  appearance  attracted  her,  and  she  called  out 
to  her.  In  the  meantime  the  prisoner  had  said  to  Bridget,  "You  go 
down  to  Miss  Russell's  house."  And,  gentlemen,  it  will  in  this 
connection  occur  to  you  that  Miss  Russell,  though  she  lived  a 
long  distance  away  from  this  house,  was  the  person  to  whom  this 
prisoner  was  predicting  disaster  the  very  night  before. 

Mrs.  Churchill  came  there  by  accident,  and  she  will  testify  in 
detail  as  to  what  occurred  after  she  came  there.  She  too  said, 
"Lizzie,  where  were  you?"  "I  was  out  in  the  barn.  I  was  going 
for  a  piece  of  iron  when  I  heard  a  distress  noise,  came  in  and 
found  the  door  open,  and  found  my  father  dead."  Bridget  returns 
from  Miss  Russell's,  and  returning  says,  "Shall  I  not  go  down  to 
Mrs.  Whitehead's  for  Mrs.  Borden?"  "No,"  said  the  prisoner,  "I 
am  almost  sure  I  heard  her  come  in."  Up  to  that  time,  by  alarm, 
by  screaming,  or  by  any  attempt,  there  had  been  no  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  prisoner  to  communicate  with  Mrs.  Borden.  "I  wish 
you  would  look,"  she  said,  "and  see  if  you  can't  find  Mrs. 
Borden."  Mrs.  Churchill  and  Bridget  together  went  up  this  front 
stairway,  turned,  as  they  do  turn,  to  their  left,  and  as  they  turned 
Mrs.  Churchill  turned  and  her  head  reached  above  the  level  of  the 
floor.  She  looked  in  and  saw  Mrs.  Borden's  dead  body  as  she 
looked  under  the  bed. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Dr.  Bowen,  a  witness  accustomed  to 
observation,  was  the  family  physician  and  friend,  and  therefore 
affected,  naturally,  by  this  dreadful  series  of  murders,  for  we 
might  expect  from  him  something  of  accurate  observation,  but 
Dr.  Bowen  thought  Mrs.  Borden  had  died  of  fright,  and  so 
expressed  himself  at  the  time. 

I  do  not  and  shall  not  attempt  in  detail  to  tell  you  all  that 
occurred  for  the  hour  or  two  after  the  discovery  of  these  ho- 
micides. Soon  after  people  came  in.  The  prisoner,  who  had 
never  been  into  the  room  where  her  father  lay  dead,  passed  from 
the  dining  room  diagonally  through  the  corner  of  the  sitting 
room,  without  stopping  to  look  at  her  dead  father,  upstairs  by  the 
room  where  her  step-mother  lay  dead,  without  an  inquiry, 
without  a  thought,  went  into  her  own  room,  lay  down;  soon  after 
without  a  suggestion  from  any  one  changed  her  dress  and  put  on 
a  loose  pink  wrapper. 

There  are  one  or  two  things,  however,  in  what  she  said  that  I 
ought  to  call  your  attention  to  at  the  present  time.  She  told  Dr. 
Bowen  at  that  time  that  she  was  out  in  the  barn  for  a  piece  of 
iron;  she  told  Miss  Russell  that  she  went  out  into  the  barn  for  a 
piece  of  iron  or  tin  to  fix  a  screen;  she  told  Officer  Mullaly  that 
she  went  out  into  the  barn,  and  upon  being  asked  whether  she 
heard  anything  or  not,  she  said  she  heard  a  peculiar  noise, 
something  like  a  scraping  noise,  and  came  in  and  found  the  door 


open.  There  is,  therefore,  Bridget  Sullivan,  to  whom  she  said  that 
she  heard  a  groan,  rushed  in  and  found  her  father;  Mrs.  Churchill, 
to  whom  she  said  she  heard  a  distress  noise,  came  in  and  found 
her  father;  Officer  Mullaly,  to  whom  she  said  she  heard  a  peculiar 
noise  like  scraping,  came  in  and  found  her  father  dead;  and  all 
those,  gentlemen,  you  see  in  substance  are  stories  which  include 
the  fact  that  while  she  was  outside  she  heard  some  alarming  noise 
which  caused  her  to  rush  in  and  discover  the  homicide. 

Well,  gentlemen,  as  inquiry  begins  to  multiply  upon  her  as  to 
her  whereabouts,  another  story  comes  into  view,  and  she  repeats 
it  again  and  again,  and  finally  repeats  it  under  oath,  that  at  the 
time  after  Bridget  went  upstairs  she  went  out  into  the  barn  and 
into  the  loft  of  the  barn  to  get  lead  to  make  sinkers.  Now 
gentlemen,  having  in  view  the  character  of  her  statements,  that 
she  heard  the  noise,  you  will  find  that  when  she  gave  a  later  and 
detailed  account,  she  said  that  she  went  into  the  loft  of  the  barn, 
opened  the  window,  ate  some  pears  up  there,  and  looked  over 
some  lead  for  sinkers,  came  down,  looked  into  the  stove  to  see  if 
the  fire  was  hot  enough  that  she  might  go  on  with  her  ironing, 
found  it  was  not,  put  her  hat  down,  started  to  go  upstairs  to  await 
the  fire  which  Bridget  was  to  build  for  the  noonday,  and  discov- 
ered her  father.  It  is  not,  gentlemen,  and  I  pray  your  attention  to 
it,  a  difference  of  words  here.  In  the  one  case  the  statement  is 
that  she  was  alarmed  by  the  noise  of  the  homicide.  In  the  other 
case  the  statement  is  that  she  came  coolly,  deliberately  about  her 
business,  looking  after  her  ironing,  putting  down  her  hat,  and 
accidentally  discovered  the  homicide  as  she  went  upstairs. 

Gentlemen,  upon  this  point  it  is  my  duty  to  point  out  to  you  a 
piece  of  testimony  which  will  be  for  your  consideration.  This 
day,  August  4th,  1892,  was  one  of  the  hottest  days  of  the  last 
summer  in  this  vicinity.  The  loft  of  the  barn  was  almost  stifling 
in  the  intensity  of  its  heat.  Officer  Medley,  who  came  there  quite 
early  after  the  alarm,  went  to  the  barn,  went  up  the  stairs  of  the 
barn.  He  had  at  that  time  heard  of  her  going  up  into  the  loft,  and 
as  his  head  came  up  on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  the  barn  he  saw 
that  it  was  thickly  covered  with  dust.  He  stopped,  put  his  hands 
upon  the  floor  and  drew  them  across,  and  saw  the  marks  of  them. 
He  looked  again,  stepped  up,  counting  his  footsteps  upon  a  part 
of  the  barn  floor,  came  down  into  his  position  again,  and  saw 
plainly  every  footstep  which  he  made. 

I  have  said  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  Mrs.  Borden  died  some 
time  before  her  husband,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  open  to  you  the 
proof  upon  that  question.  There  will  be  many  here  who  observed 
the  two  bodies  as  they  lay  in  death.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  state 
their  evidence  in  detail.  It  will  tend  to  show  that  Mr.  Borden's 
body  showed  freshly-running  blood;  was  warm  and  was  not  rigid 
in  death;  that  Mrs.  Borden's  body  showed  blood  that  was 
coagulated  and  hardened  and  dry;  that  her  body  was  cold,  and 
that  she  was  stiffened  in  death.  There  will  be  the  judgments  of 
some  professional  men  who  observed  the  two  bodies  soon  after 
the  discovery  of  the  homicide.  There  will  be  other  important 
testimony  in  this  case.  The  stomachs  of  the  two  victims  were 
taken  to  Prof.  Edward  S.  Wood,  who  examined  them,  and  is 
prepared  to  state  their  exact  contents.  The  stomach  of  Mrs. 
Borden  contained  1 1  ounces  of  food  in  process  of  digestion. 
One-fifth  of  that  1 1  ounces  was  water,  and  four-fifths  of  it  was 
this  partially  digested  food. 

Mr.  Borden's  stomach  —  and  you  will  remember  that  they  ate 
breakfast  at  the  same  time  —  contained  only  6  ounces  of  matter, 
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and  nine-tenths  of  that  was  water,  and  only  one-tenth  solid  food; 
so  you  will  see  there  was  a  very  marked  difference  in  the  contents 
of  their  stomachs.  Upon  the  autopsy  it  appeared  that  the  upper 
intestine,  leading  directly  from  the  stomach  ~  the  intestine  into 
which  the  contents  of  the  stomach  first  pass,  —  in  Mrs.  Borden's 
case  contained  partially  digested  food;  in  Mr.  Borden's  case  was 
empty  of  food.  It  will  appear  that  the  lower  intestine  in  Mrs. 
Borden's  case  was  empty,  ~  the  food  had  not  reached  that  stage 
of  digestion.  In  Mr.  Borden's  case,  that  was  the  intestine  which 
contained  the  breakfast  as  it  had  been  digested. 

Now,  gentlemen,  you  will  have  the  opinion  of  many  who  are 
competent  to  give  an  opinion  upon  all  these  facts,  and  they  will 
say  to  you  that  upon  those  facts  alone  they  are  able  to  give  a 
judgment  that  Mrs.  Borden  must  have  died  at  least  an  hour  before 
her  husband.  And  that,  gentlemen,  you  will  remember  and  take 
into  view  with  the  fact  that  at  somewhere  between  nine  and  half 
past  nine  o'clock  she  went  upstairs  for  a  mere  temporary  purpose, 
and  apparently  never  left  the  room  that  she  went  to. 

Now  gentlemen,  it  will  appear  that  about  the  two  rooms  in 
which  the  homicides  were  committed,  there  was  blood  spattering 
in  various  direction  so  that  it  would  make  it  probable  that  one  or 
more  spatters  of  blood  would  be  upon  the  person  or  upon  the 


clothing  of  the  assailant.  And  there  has  been  produced  for  the 
inspection  of  the  Commonwealth  —  it  was  produced  a  good  many 
days  after  the  homicide  -  the  clothing  said  to  have  been  worn  by 
the  prisoner  on  the  morning  of  August  4,  -  the  shoes,  stockings, 
dress,  skirt. 

At  this  point  the  articles  of  clothing  mentioned  were 
produced  and  placed  on  the  table,  after  which  Mr.  Moody 
continued  as  follows: 

The  most  rigid  examination  by  the  most  competent  expert  in 
this  country  fails  to  disclose  any  marks  of  blood  upon  the  dress 
which  is  produced  as  the  one  which  she  wore  on  the  morning  of 
the  homicide,  and  upon  the  skirt  which  she  is  said  to  have  worn 
upon  that  morning  produces  one  minute  spot  of  blood,  which  I  do 
not  think  it  worthwhile  to  call  to  your  attention  at  the  present 
time. 

I  must  go  back  a  moment  in  this  story.  You  have  in  mind, 
of  course,  the  interval  which  elapsed  between  the  two  homicides. 
The  prisoner  has  said,  -  and  it  is  important  to  consider,  and  we 
shall  prove  that  she  has  said,  -  that  the  reason  she  left  her  ironing 
was  because  she  found  the  fire  was  low;  that  she  took  a  stick  of 
wood,  put  it  on  top  of  the  embers  of  the  fire,  and  went  out  to  the 
barn  to  await  its  kindling;  that  when  she  went  out  it  was  smoking 
and  smoldering,  as  if  it  were  going  to  catch;  that  when  she  came 
back  the  stick  of  wood  was  there  and  the  fire  had  all  gone  out.  It 
will  appear  —  and  it  was  pure  accident  that  this  observation  was 
made  —  that  soon  after  the  alarm  an  officer  of  Fall  River  was 
attracted  by  something  that  Dr.  Bowen  was  doing  to  the  stove,  — 
I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  anything,  —  but  the  fact  that  he  was 
tearing  up  a  note  and  was  going  to  put  it  into  the  stove;  and  he 
looked  in  and  saw  what  there  was,  and  found  a  large  roll  of  what 
appeared  to  be  burnt  paper. 

The  prisoner  had  a  calico,  or  cotton  dress,  perhaps  I  ought  to 
say,  which  she  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing  mornings.  It  was  a 
light  blue  dress,  with  a  fixed  figure,  a  geometrical  figure  of  some 
sort,  and  the  figure  was  not  white,  but  was  navy  blue,  —  a  darker 
blue.  Dr.  Bowen  has  said,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  say  here  now, 
that  she  had  on  a  cheap  calico  dress,  a  sort  of  a  drab  colored 
dress.  Mrs.  Churchill  says  she  had  on,  this  morning  —  and  Dr. 
Bowen's  testimony  refers  to  this  morning  —  that  she  had  on,  this 
morning,  a  light  blue  ground  with  white  in  it,  —  that  is,  white  in 
the  blue,  ~  not  a  white  figure,  but  white  in  the  blue,  to  make  it 
lighter  blue,  I  suppose,  —  a  diamond  figure  of  navy  blue,  as  she 
will  describe  it.  And  upon  being  shown  that  dress  (showing  dress 
to  the  jury),  she  will  say  that  it  is  not  the  dress  that  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar  had  on  when  she  came  in  upon  the  morning  of  the 
homicide. 

You  will  recall  that  soon  after  the  homicide  Miss  Russell  and 
the  prisoner  went  to  the  bedroom  of  the  prisoner.  While  they 
were  there  the  prisoner  said,  -  "I  think  I  had  better  have  Winwood 
for  undertaker,"  and  Miss  Russell  went  away  upon  the  errand  of 
getting  Dr.  Bowen  to  see  about  the  undertaker.  And  as  Miss 
Russell  came  back  she  found  the  prisoner  coming  from  Emma's 
room  with  the  pink  wrapper  on  that  I  have  described  to  you 
before,  —  the  loose  wrapper. 

Upon  Saturday  night,  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  City 
of  Fall  River,  Mayor  Coughlin,  informed  Lizzie  Andrew  Borden 
that  she  was  under  suspicion  for  these  murders.  Saturday  night 
Bridget  Sullivan  left  the  house.  Alice  Russell  was  staying  with 
her  friend,  and  of  course  Miss  Emma  was  at  home  at  that  time. 
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On  the  morning  of  Sunday  Miss  Russell  came  into  the 
kitchen.  There  were  officers  about  on  the  outside  of  the  house, 
but  none  in,  and  there  was  the  prisoner  with  the  skirt  of  a  dress 
upon  her  arm  and  what  appeared  to  be  its  waist  lying  upon  some 
shelf  by  the  side  and  we  will  describe  that  dress.  It  was  a  dress 
which  the  prisoner  had  purchased  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  a 
cotton  dress  and  not  a  silk  dress  like  this.  (Holding  dark  blue  silk 
dress  up  to  view).  It  was  a  light  blue  dress.  You  will  recall  Mrs. 
Churchill's  description  of  that  in  this  connection.  It  was  a  light 
blue  dress  with  a  fixed  navy-blue  spot  in  it.  The  dress  ordinarily 
worn  in  the  morning  corresponds  to  that  description  and  was  also 
bought  in  the  spring.  As  she  saw  the  prisoner  standing  by  the 
stove  and  as  she  approached  her,  Miss  Emma  turned  round  and 
said,  "Lizzie,  what  are  you  going  to  do?"  The  prisoner  replied,  "I 
am  going  to  burn  this  dress;  it  is  all  covered  with  paint."  Miss 
Russell  turned  away.  She  came  in  again  to  the  room  and  she 
found  the  prisoner  standing  with  the  waist  of  the  light  blue  dress, 
apparently  tearing  it  in  parts  and  she  said,  "Lizzie,  I  would  not  do 
that  where  people  can  see  you."  The  only  response  which  the 
prisoner  made  was  to  take  a  step  or  two  further  out  of  observa- 
tion. Miss  Russell  turned  again  and  went  away. 

Upon  the  following  day  in  consequence  of  some  talk  with 
Mr.  Hanscomb,  a  Pinkerton  detective  not  in  the  employ  of  the 
government,  Miss  Russell  went  into  the  room  where  the  prisoner 
and  her  sister  Emma  were  sitting  and  said,  "Lizzie,  I  am  afraid 
the  burning  of  that  dress  was  the  worst  thing  that  you  could  have 
done."  She  said  "Oh,  why  did  you  let  me  do  it  then?"  A 
considerable  search  had  been  made  by  the  officers  for  clothing 
and  for  weapons  and  they  will  say  that  the  search  was  such  that 
no  clothing  unconcealed  covered  with  paint  could  have  escaped 
their  observation.  You  have  noticed,  Mr.  Foreman  and  gentle- 
men, that  this  indictment  states  that  these  homicides  were 
committed  with  a  sharp  cutting  instrument,  a  more  particular 
description  of  which  is  to  the  jurors  unknown. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  government  to  bring  forward  all  its 
information  upon  this  subject,  and  I  propose  to  open  it  all  to  you 
at  the  present  time.  Upon  the  premises  that  day  were  found  two 
hatchets  and  two  axes.  Upon  one  of  those  hatchets  spots  were 
discovered  which  upon  view  were  thought  to  be  blood.  It  is 
extremely  difficult,  impossible  in  fact,  —  Dr.  Wood,  the  highest 
authority  on  this  subject  in  this  country  if  not  in  the  world,  will 
say,  —  to  distinguish  between  blood  and  some  other  substances. 
Attention  upon  the  view  then  was  directed  to  one  of  these 
hatchets,  it  is  not  important  which. 

(Holding  both  hatchets  in  hand  before  the  jury.) 

It  is  said  to  be  the  one  I  hold  in  my  right  hand.  These  axes, 
gentlemen,  are  so  far  out  of  the  question  that  I  need  not  waste  any 
time  on  them.  They  could  not  have  been  the  weapons  with  which 
these  homicides  were  committed.  Upon  careful  examination 
neither  of  these  hatchets  is  seen  to  contain  the  slightest  evidence 
of  blood-stain.  The  appearances  which  were  thought  to  be  blood 
turned  out  to  be  something  else.  You  will  observe,  gentlemen, 
that  there  are  ragged  pieces  near  and  about  the  entrance  of  the 
handle  to  the  blade  of  this  hatchet,  that  the  same  appearances 
exist  there,  in  that  weapon  are  also  on  the  outside  of  the  handle, 
and  Dr.  Wood  will  say  to  you  that  those  weapons  could  not  in  all 
probability  have  been  used  for  these  homicides,  and  have  been 
washed  so  as  to  have  prevented  the  traces  of  blood  from  being 
caught  on  those    ragged  surfaces.    In  that  view  of  the  fact,  we 
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may  well  lay  those  weapons  aside  as  entirely  innocent.  Upon  the 
day  of  the  homicide  another  weapon  or  part  of  a  weapon  was 
found  after  what  was  thought  to  be  a  bloody  hatchet  had  been 
discovered  and  attracted  little  attention.  It  was  seen  by  one 
officer  and  left  where  it  was.  At  that  time  this  fragment  of  the 
handle  was  in  its  appropriate  place  in  the  helve,  if  that  is  the 
proper  name,  of  the  hatchet,  in  the  place  fitted  in  the  head.  It  was 
covered  with  an  adhesion  of  ashes,  not  the  fine  dust  which  floats 
about  the  room  where  ashes  are  emptied,  but  a  coarse  dust  of 
ashes  adhering  more  or  less  to  all  sides  of  the  hatchet.  Upon  the 
Monday  morning  this  hatchet  was  taken  away,  and  its  custody 
from  that  time  to  the  present  will  be  traced.  You  will  observe, 
gentlemen,  that  both  hatchets  are  rusty,  the  hatchet  which  is 
innocent,  the  handleless  hatchet  now  under  discussion,  but  the 
rust  in  the  case  of  the  handleless  hatchet  is  uniform  upon  both 
sides  and  upon  all  parts  of  its  surface,  such  rust,  for  instance  as 
might  be  the  result  of  exposure  upon  wet  grass  to  the  night's  dew, 
such  rust  as  must  result  from  an  exposure  uniform  in  its  extent 
upon  all  parts  of  the  hatchet.  Prof.  Wood  will  say  to  you  ~  he 
saw  this  hatchet  soon  after  it  was  found  —  that  while  there  were 
ragged  fragments  of  wood  which  would  detain  absolutely  no 
indications  of  the  blood  in  these  other  weapons,  that  if  that 
weapon  had  had  upon  it  the  remainder  of  its  hatchet  and  was  as 
smooth  as  he  saw,  by  the  application  of  water  soon  after  the 
homicide,  blood  could  be  readily,  effectually  and  completely 
removed.  Dr.  Wood  will  also  tell  you  that  that  break  which  had 
not  the  color  then  which  it  has  now  —  it  has  been  subjected  to 
some  acid  process  —  was  a  new  break  and  was  a  fresh  break.  By 
that  I  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  as  a  break  which  had 
necessarily  occurred  within  twenty-four  hours,  within  forty-eight 
hours  or  within  a  week,  —  but  perhaps  a  break  which  might  have 
been  a  day  or  might  have  been  a  month  old.  It  was  a  fresh  break. 
In  accordance,  Mr.  Foreman  and  gentlemen  with  the 
unbroken  practice  of  the  authorities  in  this  Commonwealth,  such 
parts  of  the  mortal  remains  of  the  victims  as  would  tend  to  throw 
light  either  in  the  protection  of  innocence  or  the  detection  of 
guilt,  have  been  preserved  and  must  be  presented  here  before  you 
for  your  consideration.    I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
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allude  to  them  at  this  time.  There  is  one  story  that  is  unmistak- 
ably told  by  those  skulls  and  by  the  chipping  blows  that  are  upon 
them,  and  that  is  that  the  weapon  which  produced  them  was  a 
sharp  weapon.  There  is  another  thing  that  is  unmistakably  told 
by  one  of  the  skulls  —  I  think  that  of  Mr.  Borden  —  and  that  is 
that  the  weapon  which  brought  him  to  his  death  was  just  3  1/2 
inches  on  its  blade,  no  more,  no  less.  That  is  the  exact  measure- 
ment of  the  blade  of  that  hatchet.  Let  there  be  no  mistake,  Mr. 
Foreman  and  gentlemen,  about  my  meaning.  The  government 
does  not  insist  that  these  homicides  were  committed  by  this 
handleless  hatchet.  It  may  have  been  the  weapon.  It  may  well 
have  been  the  weapon.  The  one  significant  fact  which  in  this 
respect  is  emphasized  is  that  the  bloody  weapon  was  not  found 
by  the  sides  of  the  victims  upon  the  premises,  or  near  them. 
Doubtless  you  will  consider  that  fact  well  when  you  come  to 
consider  whether  these  homicides  were  the  acts  of  an  intruder  or 
stranger  flying  from  his  crimes  with  the  bloody  weapon  in  his 
possession  through  the  streets  of  Fall  River  at  noonday,  or  the 
acts  of  an  inmate  of  the  house  familiar  with  its  resources  for 
destruction,  obliteration  and  concealment. 

When  these  bodies  were  found  it  was  discovered  that  not  a 
thing  in  the  house  had  been  disturbed.  No  property  had  been 
taken.  No  drawers  had  been  ransacked.  Mr.  Borden  had  upon 
his  person  a  considerable  sum  of  money  as  well  as  his  watch  and 
chain.  We  almost  might  hope  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  exclude 
another  motive,  but  sad  experience  tells  us  that  age  of  a  woman  is 
no  protection  from  an  assault  from  lustful  purpose,  but  I  may  say, 
gentlemen,  that  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  a  motive  of  that 
sort.  In  and  about  the  rooms  where  these  two  homicides  were 
committed  there  was  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  a  struggle.  The 
assailant,  whoever  he  or  she  may  have  been,  was  able  to  ap- 
proach each  victim  in  broad  daylight  and  without  a  struggle  and 
without  a  murmur  to  lay  them  low  before  them.  Mrs.  Borden 
found  prostrated  between  the  bureau  and  the  bed,  her  face  upon 
the  floor  and  the  right  side  of  her  head  hacked  to  pieces  by  blows, 
some  of  great  force,  some  of  uncertain  and  vacillating  weakness, 
—  Mr.  Borden  was  found  reclining  on  a  sofa  in  the  sitting  room 
and  apparently  had  passed  from  life  to  death  without  a  struggle  or 
a  movement,  and  his  head  too,  bore  the  same  marks  as  the  head 
of  his  wife  bore.  It  will  appear  that  no  none,  and  it  is  confirma- 
tory evidence,  not  in  itself  of  the  strongest  character,  but 
confirmatory  of  the  conclusive  evidence  of  the  opportunity  in  the 
house,  —  it  will  appear  that  no  one  was  seen  to  escape  from  any 
side  of  that  house  nor  to  enter  that  house  on  the  morning  of 
August  4th.  Gentlemen,  let  me  stop  a  moment  and  see  where  we 
are.  The  Commonwealth  will  prove  that  there  was  an  unkindly 
feeling  between  the  prisoner  and  her  step-mother;  that  upon 
Wednesday,  August  3,  she  was  dwelling  upon  murder  and 
preparing  herself  with  a  weapon  which  had  no  innocent  use;  that 
upon  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  August  3,  she  was  predicting 
disaster  and  cataloging  defenses;  that  from  the  time  when  Mrs. 
Borden  left  the  dining  room  to  go  upstairs  for  this  momentary 
errand,  up  to  the  time  when  the  prisoner  came  downstairs  an  hour 
later  from  this  hallway  which  led  only  to  her  chamber  and  that  in 
which  Mrs.  Borden  was  found,  there  was  no  other  human  being 
except  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  present;  that  these  acts  were  the 
acts  of  a  human  being;  that  they  were  the  acts  of  a  person  who,  to 
have  selected  time  and  place  as  it  was  selected  in  this  case  must 
have  had  a  familiar  knowledge  of  the  interior  of  the  premises  and 


of  the  whereabouts  and  the  habits  of  those  who  were  in  occupa- 
tion of  them  at  that  time. 

We  shall  prove  that  this  prisoner  made  contradictory 
statements  about  her  whereabouts,  and,  above  all,  gave  a 
statement  vitally  different  upon  the  manner  in  which  she 
discovered  these  homicides.  We  shall  prove  beyond  all  reason- 
able doubt  that  this  death  of  Mrs.  Borden's  was  a  prior  death. 
Then  we  shall  ask  you  to  say,  if  say  you  can,  whether  any  other 
reasonable  hypothesis  except  that  of  the  guilt  of  this  prisoner  can 
account  for  the  sad  occurrences  which  happened  upon  the 
morning  of  August  fourth. 

Now,  gentlemen,  my  present  duty  is  drawing  to  its  close. 
The  time  for  idle  rumor,  for  partial,  insufficient  information,  for 
hasty  and  inexact  reasoning,  is  past.  We  are  to  be  guided  from 
this  time  forth  by  the  law  and  the  evidence  only.  I  conjure  you  to 
keep  your  minds  in  that  same  open  and  receptive  condition  in 
which  you  have  sworn  they  were;  I  pray  you  to  keep  them  so  to 
the  end.  If,  when  that  end  comes,  after  you  have  heard  the 
evidence  upon  both  sides,  the  arguments  of  counsel,  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  court,  the  evidence  fails,  God  forbid  that  you  should 
step  one  step  against  the  law  or  beyond  the  evidence  to  the  injury 
of  this  prisoner.  But  if  your  minds,  considering  all  these 
circumstances  are  led  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  of  her  guilt, 
we  ask  you  in  your  verdict  to  declare  the  truth;  and  by  so  doing, 
and  only  by  so  doing,  shall  you  make  true  deliverance  of  the 
great  issue  which  has  been  committed  to  your  keeping. 


BIBLIOGHAPIIIC  BOIDEN 
(Continued from  Page  4) 

Kirchner,  Paul 

Lizzie  Borden  Killed  Her  Parents  With  an  Axe 

In:  Everything  You  Know  is  Wrong 

Los  Angeles:  General  Publishing  Group,  1995,  Page  101 

This  was  just  a  quick  bit  of  foolishness  from  a  book  that  is 
supposed  to  refute  popular  misconceptions.  But  the  writer  made 
a  few  mistakes  of  his  own.  True,  he  did  point  out  that  Miss 
Borden  was  found  not  guilty.  That's  the  most  important  point, 
I'm  sure.  However,  he  goofed  up  the  rhyme.  Then  he  stated  that 
"those  who  had  studied  the  case"  felt  that  the  maid  did  it.  Some 
do,  I  know,  but  I  don't  think  everyone  would  agree  with  that 
statement.  Anyway,  I  really  love  the  title.  I  think  I'll  swipe  it  for 
my  autobiography. 


According  to  the  FirstSearch  database,  it  looks  like  there  will  be 
two  new  full-length  books  coming  out  sometime  this  year. 

1.  The  Lizzie  Borden  "Axe  Murder"  Trial  : 

A  Headline  Court  Case  by  Joan  Axelrod-Contrada 

2.  Lizzie  Didn't  Do  It  by  William  L.  Masterton 

As  soon  as  I  can  get  these  books,  I  will  review  them  for  you. 


That's  all  for  now.  See  you  in  the  next  issue. 


(Editor's  note:     Please  also  see  "Book  News"  on  page  2  for 
additional  information  about  upcoming  Borden-related  books.) 
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THAT  PRINT  OVER  THE  COUCH 

(Continued from  Page  I) 

The  wife  of  Albert  Bellows  lived  in  Fall  River,  his  son 
Howard  was  born  in  Fall  River,  both  Albert  and  Howard  Bellows 
married  their  wives  in  Fall  River,  and  both  wives  came  from  Fall 
River.  Albert  Bellows'  The  Christening  Party  was  once  owned  by 
a  well-known  wealthy  Fall  River  resident,  Bradford  Matthew 
Chaloner  Durfee  (1843-1879).  He  died  at  the  age  of  36.  His 
mother,  Mary  Brayton  Durfee,  funded  and  furnished  a  new  high 
school  in  Fall  River  in  his  memory.  The  new  building  replaced  the 
old  high  school  at  the  corner  of  June  and  Locust  Streets  where 
Lizzie  Borden  attended  school.  Bradford  Matthew  Chaloner 
Durfee  High  School  opened  in  September  1887.  In  1977,  a  new 
school  was  constructed  and  renamed  B.M.C.  Durfee  High  School 
of  Fall  River.  The  old  B.M.C  Durfee  High  School  was  refur- 
bished and  is  now  the  Trial  Court  of  Fall  River. 

ALBERT  FITCH  BELLOWS 

Albert  Fitch  Bellows  was  born  in  Milford,  Massachusetts, 
November  29,  1829.  He  was  the  only  son  of  Dr.  Albert  Jones 
Bellows  (born  July  28,  1804,  in  Westborough,  Massachusetts,  and 
died  December  12,  1869,  in  Boston,  Massachusetts),  and  Pamelia 
Fitch  Bellows,  (born  April  18,  1807,  in  Windham,  Vermont).  She 
married  Albert  Jones  Bellows  on  February  5,  1829,  in  Milford, 
Massachusetts.  She  died  in  1845  at  the  age  of  38. 

When  a  young  child,  Albert  F.  Bellows  worked  in  a  boot  and 
shoe  store,  but  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  with  the  consent  of  his 
parents,  he  moved  to  Boston  where  he  began  his  studies  in  the 
architectural  firm  of  Amni  B.  Young.  In  1849,  he  went  into 
partnership  with  J.B.  Toule,  an  architect,  and  left  in  1850  to 
devote  his  time  to  studying  painting.  A  year  later,  August  5,  1851, 
he  married  Candace  J.  Brown  of  Fall  River,  Massachusetts.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Captain  Daniel  Brown  (1804-1880)  and 
Candace  Brown.  The  Bellows  were  the  parents  of  one  son,  Dr. 
Howard  Perry  Bellows,  born  April  30,  1852,  in  Fall  River, 
Massachusetts.  He  later  married  Mary  A.  Clarke,  the  daughter  of 
Dr.  John  L.  Clarke  of  Fall  River,  on  June  10,  1880,  in  Fall  River, 
Massachusetts.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Bellows  were  the  parents  of 
Marjorie  Clarke  Bellows  and  Gertrude  Bellows. 

Albert  Bellows  was  principal  of  the  New  England  School  of 
Design  in  Boston  from   1850-1856.  He  left  that  position  and 
traveled  to  Paris  to  study  art  during  the  Exposition.  He  lived  in 
Antwerp,  Belgium  and  studied  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Antwerp. 
He  exhibited  his  works  at  the   Washington  Art  Association  in 
1857,  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Painters  of  Belgium  in  1858.  He  was  an  Associate  of  National 
Academy  in  1859  and  an  academician  in  1861.  He  returned  to 
America  in  1865  to  live  in  New  York  City  where  he  maintained  a 
studio  and  began  painting  in  water  colors.  He  made  a  second  visit 
to  Europe  in  1867,  painting  in  England,  France  and  Belgium.  It 
was  in  England  where  his  watercolors  were  highly  prized.  He  was 
elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Belgium  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water  Colors  in  1868,  a  distinction  rarely  bestowed 
upon  a  foreigner.   Upon  his  return  to  America,  he  settled  in 
Boston,  but  suffered  heavily  in  the  great  fire  of  1872.  His  studio 
and  much  of  his  work  were  destroyed.  He  returned  to  New  York 
City  and  began  etching.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Painter  Etchers  of  London,  the  New  York  Etching  Club  and  the 


ALBERT  FITCH  BELLOWS  (1874) 

Sketch  reproduced  with  permission  -  Taken  from  the  1897  National  Encyclopedia  of  American  Biography 
From  the  Leonard  Rebello  collection 

Philadelphia  Society  of  Etchers.  He  was  one  of  the  early  members 
of  the  American  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Color.  This 
organization  later  published  his  book,  Water  Color  Painting: 
Some  Facts  and  Authorities  in  Relation  to  Its  Durability  (1868). 

Mr.  Bellows  possessed  a  "special  talent  for  a  vein  of  genre 
art,  which  from  the  familiarity  of  the  subjects,  and  their  simple, 
natural  expression,  wins  popular  sympathy.  Few  American 
landscape  painters  have  attained  such  popularity  as  Mr.  Bellows. 
His  treatment  of  verdure-clad  [growing  vegetation]  river  banks, 
trees  and  quiet  skies,  was  especially  happy,  and  has  done  much  to 
develop  taste  in  water  colors."  (New  York  Times,  November  25, 
1883:2)  He  was  one  of  the  first  etchers  in  America  to  attempt 
large  etched  plates.  His  most  important  etchings  were  The  Inlet, 
The  River-side  Inn  and  The  Mill  Stream.  His  etchings  "expressed 
to  a  high  degree,  the  softness  and  delicacy  of  treatment  which 
were  characteristic  of  his  methods."  Albert  Bellows'  etching  The 
Village  Elms,  Sunday  Morning  in  New  England  "...  offers  its 
viewers  two  allees  back  into  space,  divided  by  magnificent  elms, 
at  the  end  point  of  each  walk  is  a  church  spire,  villagers  proceed 
in  a  genteel  parade  toward  the  left.  As  the  title  indicates,  the 
ancient  elms  share  with  the  shaded  churches,  a  central  role  in  this 
quiet  Sunday  ritual,  a  perfect  equilibrium  among  nation,  religion, 
and  gathering  families."  (Picturing  Old  New  England-Image  & 
Memory,  22-23). 
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MAKE  YOUR  OWN  COMPARISON 

(Editor's  note:  Compare  the  reduced  painting  on  the  left  to  the  blown-up 
portion  of  the  Andrew  Borden  crime  photograph  on  the  right.  The  lights, 
shadows  and  discernible  detail  match  perfectly.) 

Albert  Bellows  worked  in  oil,  watercolor  and  pastels.  His 
subjects  in  paintings  in  America  were  rural  scenes,  painted  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York,  Boston,  and  Windsor,  Connecticut.  "His 
technique  both  in  oils  and  water-colors,  was  of  early  painstaking 
type.  Some  of  his  later  oil  paintings  were  carried  out  with  the 
palette  knife  instead  of  a  brush."  {National  Cyclopedia  of 
American  Biography,  1897)  Bellows  work,  "  ...  represented 
pastoral  scenery;  English  lanes  and  meadows,  New  England 
villages  with  their  elm-shaded  streets  and  the  like;  horses,  cattle, 
and  men  being  introduced  as  accessories.  "  {National  Cyclopedia 
of  American  Biography,  1897) 

His  works  were  collected  by  many  well-known  wealthy 
families  including  Bradford  Matthew  Chaloner  Durfee,  a  Fall 
River  resident,  who  owned  the  watercolor  The  Christening  Party. 
His  works  were  exhibited  at  the  National  Academy,  Pennsylvania 
Academy,  Boston  Athenaeum,  the  Philadelphia  Exposition  in 
1875  and  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1878.  Albert  Bellows  artwork 
can  be  found  in  the  Chicago  Museum  of  Art  and  the  New  York 
Public  Library. 

Albert  Fitch  Bellows  died  at  the  age  of  54  on  November  24, 
1883,  in  Newton,  Massachusetts.  He  was  survived  by  his  wife  and 
son,  Dr.  Howard  Perry  Bellows  of  Newton,  Massachusetts. 

SOURCES 

Mr.  Edward  P.  George  is  credited  with  the  identification  of 
Albert  Bellows'  The  Village  Elms,  Sunday  Morning  in  New 
England.  It  was  etched  by  Albert  F.  Bellows  in  1878  and  mass- 
produced  by  J.  Duthie,  London.  Bowden  &  Sons,  William  Fate  & 
Co.,  New  York  &  London.  The  copy  hanging  at  the  Lizzie  Borden 
Bed  &  Breakfast/ Museum  was  reproduced  by  Richard  Warner  at 
Rockport  Blueprint,  Inc.,  Camden,  Maine.  (An  Ilford  Archival 
Print) 
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OFFICIAL  CRIME  SCENE  PHOTOGRAPH 

Murder  scene  after  the  removal  of  Mr.  Borden  and  the  couch 
Official  crime  scene  photograph  taken  on  August  4, 1 892  by  photographer  James  Walsh 

Photograph  reproduced  courtesy  of  the  Fall  River  Historical  Society 
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3.  "Marriage:  Mary  Anna  Clarke  and  Dr.  Howard  P.  Bellows," 
Fall  River  Evening  News,  June  10,  1 880,  page  2,  col.  3. 

4.  "Obituary:  Dr.  John  L.  Clarke,"  Fall  River  Evening  News, 
October  25,  1880,  page  2,  col  2. 

5.  "Obituary:  Dr.  John  L.  Clark,"  Fall  River  Weekly  News, 
October  28,  1880,  page  2,  col.  1. 

6.  "Marriage:  Mary  Anna  Clarke  and  Dr.  Howard  P.  Bellows," 
Fall  River  Daily  Herald,  June  1 0,  1 883,  page  4,  col.  1 . 

PRESERVATION  SOCIETY 

1.  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  New  England  Antiquities, 
Boston,  Massachusetts  also  has  an  original  copy  of  The 
Village  Elms,  Sunday  Morning  in  New  England. 

2.  Also,  Birth  and  Marriage  Index,  City  of  Fall  River.  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

ADDITIONAL  WORKS  OF  ART  BY  ALBERT  FITCH  BELLOWS 

Engravings:  Inlet,  The 

Mill  Pond  at  Windsor,  (1880) 

Mill-Stream,  The 

River-side  Inn,  The 

Village   Elms,    Sunday   Morning   in   New 

England,  The  (1878)  " 

Oil  on  canvas:      Approaching  Footsteps 
Bird  Song,  (1881) 
Broken  Pitcher,  The 
Building  Air  Castles,  ( 1 880) 
Christening  Party,  The 
City  Cousins 

Coasting  in  New  England 
Country  Byway,  (1882) 
First  Pair  of  Boots 
Frost  Pencilings 

Godalming-Surrey,      England,      Hillside, 
(1883) 

Haying  Lost  Child 
Near  the  Head  of  Tide  Water 
New  England  Village,  A 
New  England  Village  School,  (1878) 
Nook 

Parsonage,  (1879) 
Salem  Turnpike 
Sorrows  of  Boyhood 
Sunday  in  Devonshire 
Willow  Wagon 

Watercolors:         Afternoon  in  Surrey,  (1 868) 
After  the  Service 
Autumn  Woods 
Borders  of  the  New  Forest 
Dark  Entry-Canterbury 
Devonshire  Cottage 
New  England  Homestead 
Notch  at  Lancaster,  ( 1 867) 


Reaper's  Child,  The 

Study  of  a  Head 

Sunday  Afternoon  in  New  England 

Surrey  Byway 

Thames  at  Windsor,  The 

Victorian  Lady 

Village  School  (1878) 


(Editor's  note:  In  the  current  "LizBits"  column,  Mr.  Caplain pays 
homage  to  Mr.  Rebello's  research  activities.  Those  of  you  who 
may  not  have  read  Leonard's  book,  "Lizzie  Borden:  Past  & 
Present, "  can  now  fully  appreciate  Mr.  Captain's  words.) 


(Continued  from  Page  5) 

the  tragedy  so  intrigued  him  that  he  decided  to  investigate  and 
then  write  about  it.  Thus  was  born  the  acclaimed  book,  Forty 
Whacks. 

For  research  he  came  to  Fall  River.  I  was  then  President  of 
the  Fall  River  Historical  Society  and  was  introduced  to  David  by 
my  good  friend,  Bob  Flynn.  Through  the  good  offices  of  Michael 
Martins,  the  Curator,  we  arranged  for  Kent  to  have  access  to  the 
letters  written  by  Hosea  Knowlton,  prosecuting  attorney  at 
Lizzie's  trial.  The  letters  at  that  time  had  not  yet  been  published 
by  the  Historical  Society.  There,  among  other  things,  Kent 
uncovered  important  information  regarding  conflicting  testimony 
by  the  doctors  at  the  trial  of  Lizzie  Borden. 

In  the  writing  of  his  book,  Mr.  Kent  sent  to  me  manuscripts 
of  each  chapter,  as  each  was  completed.  By  mail  and  telephone, 
sometimes  daily,  we  discussed  changes,  corrections,  and  informa- 
tion concerning  the  scene  in  Fall  River.  Bob  Flynn  also  had  a 
hand  in  this,  and  it  was  he  who  successfully  arranged  for  a 
publisher. 

Along  with  Robert  Flynn,  David  produced  the  Lizzie  Borden 
Source  Book,  well  known  to  Lizzie  aficionados.  At  the  time  I  had 
advised  against  the  project,  but  have  since  learned  better  that  the 
book  now  serves  as  a  valuable  research  tool.  On  the  Internet 
auctions  I  notice  that  the  book  sells  for  high  prices. 

Not  yet  drained  of  his  interest  in  Lizzie,  David  decided  to 
write  a  play,  and  again  I  had  a  small  part  in  reviewing  the 
manuscript.  At  one  time  I  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  speaking 
parts  of  the  two  protagonists,  Knowlton  and  Robinson,  were  too 
protracted  at  the  trial  of  Lizzie  Borden.  David  cut  me  short 
firmly,  saying  that  it  was  those  roles  that  created  the  tension  in  the 
play. 

I  introduced  David  to  my  Fall  River  friend  of  long  standing, 
Leo  Strickman.  He  was,  and  is,  an  actor  and  director  in  Little 
Theater.  Originally  the  play  consisted  of  only  one  scene.  Leo 
urged  David  to  rewrite  it  so  that  the  action  took  place  in  two 
scenes.  The  author  agreed,  with  thanks  to  Leo,  and  the  play  was 
much  improved. 

We  were  anxious  to  stage  the  play  coincident  with  the  Lizzie 
centennial  conference.  First  it  was  necessary  to  stimulate  interest 
in  the  project  by  the  people  at  Little  Theater.  Leo  and  I  met  at  the 
home  of  the  President  and  an  agreement  was  reaehed.  Leo  was 
appointed  Director.  The  play  was  to  be  produced  by  Little 
Theater  and  the  Historical  Society.  The  prolits  were  to  be  shared. 
The  play  was  performed  at  Bristol  ( 'onvnunily  C  'ollege.    The  site 
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was    made    available    through   the    efforts    of  Professor   Jules 
Ryckebusch. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  play  met  enthusiastic  reception 
by  the  audience  and  realized  a  tidy  profit  for  both  institutions. 

David  set  his  heart  on  being  the  Narrator  in  the  play.  Despite 
advancing  illness,  and  the  hazard  of  traveling,  he  still  planned  on 
doing  so.  Unfortunately  his  death  happened  before  he  was  able  to 
share  in  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  that  surely  would  have  been 
his,  had  he  lived. 

In  the  copy  of  Forty  Whacks  that  David  sent  to  me  is  a  book- 
mark on  which  David  wrote  that  I  came  late  in  his  life  but  brought 
into  being  a  warm  and  lasting  friendship. 

I  am  ever  grateful  to  Lizzie  for  having  been  the  instrument 
for  my  meeting  with  two  other  friends  that  I  value  so  dearly, 
Robert  Flynn  and  Leonard  Rebello. 

Bob,  too,  was  a  collector  of  Lizzie  things,  principally  books. 
I  am  indebted  to  him  for  many  a  fine  volume  in  my  library.  Bob 
and  his  lovely  wife,  Anita,  visited  with  me  several  times  at  my 
home  in  Fall  River.  When  Bob  wrote  The  Mysterious  Axe  he 
asked  me  to  write  the  foreword.  I  did  so  with  a  tribute  to  David 
Kent.  I  felt  sincerely  that  we  were  a  bonded  threesome  in  the 
pursuit  of  Lizzie  lore,  and  in  friendship. 

Another  great  friend  is  Leonard  Rebello.  While  he  composed 
Lizzie  Borden:  Past  and  Present  we  pored  over  the  manuscript 
page  by  page,  each  of  us  making  corrections  and  suggestions.  We 
spent  many  a  pleasant  and  productive  meeting  at  my  house.  In  the 
process,  Leonard  added  to  my  knowledge  of  the  Borden  case.  He 
never  hesitated  to  share  his  findings  with  me. 

I  had  originally  thought  the  book  would  be  an  accurate  and 
complete  chronology.  Leonard  improved  on  that,  adding 
narrative,  informative  appendices,  and  an  excellent  index.  Note 
that  every  fact  presented  is  carefully  substantiated. 

I  never  in  my  life  met  a  man  as  thorough  as  Leonard  Rebello. 
He  did  original  research,  often  traveling  to  far  places  to  nail  down 
facts  and  uncover  new  information.  He  frequented  antique  shops 
and  old  book  stores.  He'd  get  there  before  I  did,  so  he  got  the 
good  stuff. 

In  the  production  of  the  book  Leonard  went  through  the 
travail  of  arranging  for  the  design,  printing,  and  binding.  He 
acted  as  his  own  publisher.  In  my  opinion  he  succeeded  in 
producing  the  ultimate  source  book.  More  important  to  me,  I 
gained  a  friend. 

Before  closing  I  would  like  to  express  deep  appreciation  to 
Maynard  F.  Bertolet  for  his  steady  encouragement  of  my  poor 
efforts  in  connection  with  the  LizBits  column.  By  computer  and 
telephone  we  have  formed  a  long-distance  relationship,  for  which 
I  am  grateful. 
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(Editor's  note:  I  must  take  exception  to  Mr.  Caplain's  outrageous 
definition  of  his  efforts.  We  who  anxiously  await  his  column  have 
come  to  accept  excellence  as  his  standard.) 


/  DELIVERED  MISS  BORDEN'S  "SATURDAY EVENING  POST" 

(Continued from  Page  6) 

"But  the  blue-collar  workers  in  town  got  their  jollies  from 
joining  clubs,  like  the  Woodmen  and  the  Masons,  among  others. 
They  would  put  on  fancy  clothes  and  give  themselves  titles,  and 
the  president  of  the  club  would  be  the  grand  master  and  panjam- 


Pholograph  by  Andrew  Partos 


MR.  CHARLES  WARNER 

AS  HE  LOOKS  TODAY,  IN  THE  YEAR  2000  A.D. 
Photograph  reproduced  courtesy  of  Mr.  Charles  Warner 


drum,  and  baloney,  baloney,  baloney.  If  you  wanted  to  kiss  his 
hands  you'd  go  up  and  genuflect  and  they  went  through  all  the 
motions.  And  then  they'd  go  home  to  bed  and  the  next  day  they'd 
be  just  Joe  Blow  again. 

"They  had  a  lot  of  lodge  activity  -  lodges  were  pretty  big 
stuff.  Baseball  was  around  as  a  minor  league  sport,  of  course. 
When  they  had  the  world  series  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
electrical  reporting,  but  certain  drugstores,  or  grocers,  would  have 
a  telegraph  line  connected  to  somewhere,  maybe  Boston,  and  they 
would  get  the  score,  inning  by  inning,  and  post  it  on  the  window. 
People  would  crowd  outside  to  see  what  the  score  was,  first 
inning,  this,  this,  this. 

"Fall  River  was  a  typical,  hidebound,  New  England  town; 
certainly  you  wouldn't  call  it  liberal.  Theoretically,  of  course,  the 
culture  was  Calvinistic,  very  tightly  moralistic,  but  that  doesn't 
mean  in  practice  it  was.  It  wasn't  any  tighter  than  anybody  else. 
They  didn't  have  public  exhibitions  very  much  on  Sundays.  I 
remember  I  couldn't  even  ride  my  bike  on  Sunday.  And  my  folks 
weren't  any  more  religious  then  anybody  else." 

Regarding  his  appearance  in  The  Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly,  he 
quipped,  "I  could  see  how  some  issues  might  be  awfully,  awfully 
hard  up  for  material  every  now  and  then,  but  I  can't  believe  that 
this  is  going  to  add  very  much." 


(Editor's  note:  Perhaps  much  was  not  added  in  volume,  however, 
this  colorful  accounting  adds  much  to  the  flavor  of  the  broth.  We 
know  of  no  other  living  person  who  knew  Miss  Lizbeth.  Our 
thanks  to  both  centenarian  Warner  and  Mr.  Fleming.) 
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The  Broken  Branch 


Florence  Cook  Brigham 

Sunrise:  December  31,  1899    -    Sunset:  January  20,  2000 

For  those  of  us  who  have  been  drawn,  through  the  years,  into 
the  intricacies  and  strangeness  of  the  Lizzie  Borden  mystery,  it 
seems  as  though  much  of  the  luster  has  faded  since  the  passing  of 
one  Florence  Cook  Brigham  from  life  to  life.  The  plain  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  in  our  lifetime  Mrs.  Brigham's  presence, 
countenance  and  aura  broke  through  the  bounds  of  normal 
activity  and  grew  into  a  life  of  its  own,  to  assume  the  dimensions 
of  a  legend  within  a  legend.  Almost  unknowingly,  she  became  a 
font  of  wisdom,  encouragement  and  knowledge  for  us  poor 
mortals  passing  through  her  time  and  attempting  to  make  the 
crooked  straight  and  the  rough  places  plain.  But  the  frailties  of 
human  flesh  must  bow  to  the  passing  of  time,  even  if  the  soul  and 
inspiration  lives  on  ...  and  on  ... 

Her  life  is  one  upon  which  legends  are  built,  embodying 
those  virtues  that  Americans  cherish  and  like  to  call  their  own. 
Florence  Cook  was  born  in  Fall  River,  the  daughter  of  Hattie 
May  Clark  Cook  and  Benjamin  Cook,  Jr.  at  11:10  P.M.  on  the 
last  day  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Her  father  was  the  presiding 
justice  of  the  Fall  River  District  court  for  many  years.  Her 
childhood  incorporated  all  things  Fall  River,  including  the  legend 
of  Lizzie  Borden.  She  was  a  lifelong  member  of  the  church 
Lizzie  Borden  had  attended,  the  Central  Congregational  Church 
and  its  successor,  the  United  Parish  of  Fall  River.  Also  like  Miss 
Borden,  Florence  was  deeply  involved  in  church  affairs. 

Florence  Cook  graduated  from  the  B.M.C  Durfee  High 
School  in  1917.  She  went  away  to  school  at  Mount  Holyoke 
College  and  majored  in  German  and  the  romance  languages. 
During  this  time,  a  young  Richard  C.  Brigham  came  home  from 
serving  his  country  in  World  War  I.  On  one  of  her  college 
weekends  at  home,  Florence  attended  a  church  supper.  Young 
Richard  was  pouring  coffee  and  Florence  had  seven  cups.  The 
young  couple  shortly  became  engaged  to  be  married  but  due  to  a 
Cook  family  tradition,  delayed  their  wedding  until  Florence 
graduated  and  worked  for  one  year. 

Miss  Cook  graduated  from  Mount  Holyoke  in  1921  and 
worked  at  the  Fall  River  5$  Saving  Bank  while  teaching  German 
at  B.M.C.  Durfee  High  School,  as  a  substitute  teacher.  Richard 
and  Florence  were  married  on  October  14,  1922  in  the  living 
room  of  their  wedding  house  at  240  Florence  Street.  Excepting  a 
short  period  at  the  close  of  her  days,  Mrs.  Brigham  was  to  spend 
the  rest  of  her  life  in  this  lovely  home.  The  first  of  their  three 
children,  Constance,  was  born  on  August  4,  1923,  exactly  31 
years  after  that  fateful  day  on  Second  Street.  Both  daughters, 
Constance  and  Barbara,  were  also  married  in  the  Florence  Street 
home. 

The  marriage  drew  Florence  deeper  into  the  Borden  web. 
Her  mother-in-law,  Mary  Ella  Sheen  Brigham,  had  known  both 
Emma  and  Lizzie  Borden,  testified  at  the  Borden  preliminary 
trial  and  was  a  defense  witness  during  the  trial.  Florence  had 
inherited  Mary  Brigham's  diary.  In  it,  Mary  Brigham  wrote 
about  lunches,  talks  and  afternoons  spent  with  Emma  at  the 
residence  of  Reverend  Buck,  bringing  Florence  even  closer  to  the 
legend. 


The  1929  stock  market  crash  hit  them  hard.  Just  before 
Barbara  was  born,  Florence  returned  from  a  shopping  trip  to 
Boston  and  was  told  by  Richard  that  her  purchases  would  have  to 
be  returned.  They  had  lost  all  their  money  that  day.  Mrs. 
Brigham  accepted  the  news  as  a  challenge  and  helped  out  by 
selling  clothes  for  girls,  and  later,  running  Christmas  Seal  sales 
for  the  Tuberculosis  Society  and  doing  payroll  work  for  the 
Luther  Mill.  She  would  work  mornings  for  the  Tuberculosis 
Society  and  afternoons  at  the  Luther  Mill.  After  the  Mill  closed, 
she  continued  to  work  at  the  Tuberculosis  Society  until  she  was 
obligated  to  retire  at  age  67  in  1966. 

Additional  income  was  still  needed  to  balance  the  books.  A 
neighbor,  Mrs.  M.  Richard  Brown,  suggested  that  Florence  go  to 
work  for  Mrs.  Ellis  Gifford,  the  second  Curator  of  the  Fall  River 
Historical  Society.  She  was  hired  shortly  thereafter  to  keep  their 
inventories. 

Richard  Brigham  had  been  a  longtime  weather  observer  in 
southeastern  Massachusetts  and  developed  daily  weather 
information  for  The  Fall  River  Herald  News.  After  he  passed 
away  on  June  24,  1974,  Mrs.  Brigham  took  over  that  task  and 
continued  it  for  the  next  20  years.  During  the  1 976  United  States 
Bicentennial,  Fall  River  Historical  Society  Curator,  Mrs.  Ellis 
Gifford,  passed  away.  Mrs.  Brigham  was  asked  to  stay  on  and 
shortly  thereafter,  at  the  age  of  76,  promoted  to  Curator.  She  was 
to  enjoy  that  post  for  the  next  23  years.  It  was  during  this  time 
frame  that  Mrs.  Brigham  garnered  her  well-deserved  reputation 
as,  not  only  a  Borden  expert,  but  also,  a  reservoir  of  information 
about  the  old  Fall  River.  Many  Borden  enthusiasts  became 
acquainted  with  this  lovely  lady,  shared  her  distilled  wisdom, 
were  captivated  by  that  winning  smile,  sparkling  eyes,  and  word 
thoughts  that  continue  to  linger  ... 

Mrs.  Brigham  is  survived  by  a  son,  Richard  C.  Brigham  of 
Brookline,  Massachusetts,  two  daughters,  Constance  Schreiber  of 
Kingston,  New  Hampshire  and  Barbara  Posey  of  Framingham, 
Massachusetts.  She  left  eight  grandchildren,  thirteen  great- 
grandchildren, a  great-great  granddaughter  and  a  niece. 

How  very  well  your  editor  remembers  that  loe/ely  summer 
day  of  July  19,  1996  when  Mrs.  Bertolet  and  I  had  the  very  good 
fortune  to  visit  Mrs.  Brigham  in  her  Florence  Street  home.  We 
shared  time  from  another  time,  space  from  another  age,  thoughts 
from  another  era,  and  endless  beauty  immersed  in  the  fabric  of 
her  heart  and  personality.  An  extended  taped  interview  resulted 
in  the  October,  1996  Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly  headline  article. 
Mrs.  Brigham  shared  many  thoughts  from  the  past,  her  views  of 
the  Borden  case,  and  wrapped  our  hearts  within  her  old-time 
beauty.  After  we  left  that  day,  I  wrote  "...  it  seemed  we  took  a 
giant  step  from  the  brought-alive  past  to  a  garish  present." 
Strangely  enough,  that  same  feeling  invaded  my  conscious 
understanding  following  the  awareness  of  her  passing.  Now,  we 
are  all  forced  into  that  garish  present,  but  the  remembrance  of 
Florence  Cook  Brigham  will  forever  carry  with  it  an  oasis  of 
beauty  ...  and  tears  ... 

Maynard  F.  Bertolet 
March,  2000 
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THROUGH  THE  YEARS ... 


Miss  Florence  Cook,  1919 

Photograph  reproduced  courtesy  of  Mrs.  Florence  Cook  Brigham 


Mrs.  Mary  Ella  Sheen  Brigham  and  Son  Richard 

Photograph  reproduced  courtesy  of  Mrs.  Florence  Cook  Brigham 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  C.  Brigham 

Photograph  reproduced  courtesy  of  Mrs.  Florence  Cook  Brigham 


Mrs.  Florence  Brigham,  in  later  years 

Photograph  reproduced  courtesy  of  Mrs.  Florence  Cook  Brigham 
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Spring  is  around  the  corner!  It's  time  to  throw  open  the 
windows  and  let  the  fresh  air  breeze  through  the  house.  The  Lizzie 
Borden  Bed  &  Breakfast /Museum  is  ready  to  welcome  you.  Escape 
the  winter  doldrums,  and  come  stay  in  a  unique  Victorian  setting, 
where  nothing  may  be  as  it  seems.  For  within  these  walls  lie  the 
secrets  of  August  4,  1892,  and  hidden  are  the  answers  to  who  brutal- 
ly murdered  Andrew  and  Abby  Borden  on  that  day.  Explore  the 
rooms  and  relax  while  you  ponder  the  possibilities. 

lai zzijz  ©ordpn  took  an  &X(2, 

Gavg  hjzr  mother  40  whacks, 

Whgn  she  saw  what  she  had  done, 

Gave  her  father  41! 

Visit  our  gift  shop  for  unique  items  related  to  the  Borden 
family,  and  an  assortment  of  books  sure  to  please  the  most  ardent 
Borden  follower,  including  the  newest  and  perhaps  best  researched  of 
them  all:  Lizzie  Borden,  Past  and  Present,  by  Fall  River  native 
Leonard  Rebello.  Have  the  book  signed  and  personalized  by  Mr. 
Rebello,  this  service  available  only  from  the  LIZZIE  BORDEN  BED 
AND  BREAKFAST/MUSEUM!  To  reserve  a  room,  order  gift  items  or 
for  more  information,  please  call  508-675-7333. 


The  Lizzie  Borden  Bed  &  Breakfast  /  Museum 
http://www.lizzie-borden.com 


92  Second  Street  1   Fall  River,  Massachusetts  02721 
e-mail:  lizziebnb@lizzie-borden.com 
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Peter  Lanza  Remembers! 


UNVEILED:  MISS  HELEN  LEIGHTON 


By  Leonard  Rebello 

(Editor's  note:  The  well- 
known  Lizzie  Borden  archi- 
vist, Leonard  Rebello,  is  a 
Fall  River  native  and  author 
of  "Lizzie  Borden:  Past  & 
Present. "  [See  pages  330-332 
for  more  information  about 
Helen  Leighton.]  He  has  also 
written  four  articles  for  the 
Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly,  and 
all  are  masterpieces  dedicat- 
ed to  the  art  of  research.  Mr. 
Rebello  coauthored,  with 
curator  William  Pavao,  the 
written  tour  used  at  the  Lizzie 
Borden  Bed  &  Breakfast/Mu- 
seum and  appeared  in  the 
television  documentary  "Case 
Reopened:  Where  True  Crime 
Meets  Crime  Fiction, "  pro- 
duced by  "The  Learning 
Channel,"  October,  1999. 

We  are  most  grateful  to  Mr. 
Rebello  for  continuing  to  put 
his  talents  at  work  for  us!) 

It  was  in  May  1999  when 
I  received  a  telephone  call 
from  Mr.  Peter  Lanza  who 
informed  me  he  had  a  photo- 
graph of  Helen  Leighton, 
Lizzie  Borden's  close  friend 
and  beneficiary  of  her  estate 
in  1927.  Miss  Leighton  lived 
with  the  Lanza  family  in 
Arlington,  Mass.  from  1947  until  1950. 

We  talked  at  length  about  his  mother's 
connection  to  Miss  Leighton  and  made 
arrangements  to  meet  a  few  weeks  later. 


MISS  LIZZIE  BORDEN  OF  FALL  RIVER,  MASSACHUSETTS 
...  Helen  Leighton 's  Close  Friend  ... 

An  Original  Carand'ache  Art  Piece  By  Eric  R.  Stedman 

©2000  Eric  stedman 

All  Rights  Reserved 
First  North  American  serial  print  Rights 
Granted  to  the  Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly 


THE  LEE  CLEVERLY  CONNECTION 

Lee  Cleverly  Lanza  was  raised  by  a 
Quaker  family  in  Fall  River.  She  graduat- 
ed from  B.M.C.  Durfee  High  School  in 


Fall  River  and  Peter  Bent 
Brigham  Nursing  School  in 
Boston  in  1938.  While  in 
Fall  River,  Lee  Cleverly  was 
a  "house-girl-attendant"  for 
Gertrude  Baker,  an  English 
teacher  at  B.M.C.  Durfee 
High  School.  Miss  Baker, 
another  friend  of  Lizzie's, 
was  treasurer  of  the  Fall 
River  Animal  Rescue  League 
from  1914-1930.  She  owned 
the  family  summer  home  in 
Linekin,  East  Boothbay, 
Maine.  The  young  Miss 
Cleverly  oftentimes  drove 
Miss  Baker  to  her  family's 
summer  home  in  Maine. 
When  Miss  Baker  died  in 
1936  she  left  her  summer 
home  to  her  close  and  dear 
friend  Helen  Leighton. 

Miss  Leighton  graduated 
from  the  Fall  River  Nursing 
School  in  May  1893.    After 
graduation  she  was  a  live-in 
nurse  and  travel  companion 
to    Mrs.    Eudora    (Borden) 
Dean,  daughter  of  Jefferson 
Borden,  a  wealthy  business- 
man. It  was  during  this  time, 
with  financial  assistance  from 
Lizzie,   that   Helen   founded 
and  was  president  of  the  Fall 
River  Animal  Rescue  League. 
is  president  until  1930.    After 
Mrs.  Dean's  death  in  1919,  Helen  moved 
to  Boston  where  she  worked  as  a  dietitian. 
(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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MISS  EIZBETH  BORDEN'S  EDITOR  SPEAKS 

Wow!  In  this  issue  we  have  a  second  piece  of  original  art,  and 
it  is  of  Miss  Lizzie  Borden  herself.  It  is  a  carand'ache  art  piece 
by  Eric  R.  Stedman.  Mr.  Stedman  informed  me  that  the  tools 
and  process  are  French  in  origin.  Long  time  LBQ  subscribers 
may  remember  Mr.  Stedman.  He  was  the  Playwright,  Producer 
and  Director  of  The  Testimony  of  Lizzie  Borden,  a  play  that 
played  in  Pennsylvania  and  Fall  River  during  1995.  He  wrote 
an  interesting  article  in  the  January,  1996  Lizzie  Borden 
Quarterly  about  his  experiences  with  the  play. 

Mr.  Stedman  and  I  had  numerous  conversations  during  the  time 
the  Pennsylvania  run  was  in  progress.  Shortly  thereafter,  your 
editor  was  most  pleased  to  receive  an  original  Lizzie  Borden 
portrait  as  a  gift.  During  recent  conversations,  we  decided  the 
entire  readership  should  be  able  to  share  the  experience,  hence, 
the  reproduction  on  page  one. 

In  this  issue,  we  are  privileged  to  headline  another  article  by 
Leonard  Rebello,  author  of  the  recent  Lizzie  Borden:  Past  and 
Present.  This  is  his  third  piece  in  a  row  for  us  and  sheds  light 
on,  for  the  most  part,  a  heretofore  unknown  character,  Helen 
Leighton,  an  heir  of  Miss  Lizzie  Borden.  Thank  you  very  much 
Leonard! 

Another  neglected  area  of  the  Borden  mystery  is  Rocky  Point. 
As  we  all  know,  most  of  the  Fall  River  policemen  were  having 
an  outing  there  when  the  Borden  murders  occured.  First-time 
author  Denise  Demakis  opens  this  door  for  us  and  makes 
possible,  for  the  first  time,  a  sense  of  what  Rocky  Point  was  all 
about. 

And  what  about  you?  Don't  let  your  talents  lie  fallow.  Perhaps 
a  story  or  stories  are  within  your  grasp  awaiting  the  touch  of 
inspiration  to  make  them  glow.  The  LBQ  will  supply  the  forum 
if  you  supply  the  story!  Pull  out  those  reference  books,  write 
that  story  and  send  it  to  us.  Who  knows  what  might  happen  ... 

Previously  in  this  space,  on  a  regular  basis,  we  requested  your 
email  addresses  in  order  to  advise  those  who  responded  about 
common  interest  events  not  able  to  be  covered  in  the  LBQ.  Our 
distribution  list  was  built  up  over  five  years  and  seemed  to 
serve  a  worthwhile  purpose.  Unfortunately,  there  have  been 
recent  multiple  abuses  of  our  distribution  list.  This  has  had 
negative  and  abrasive  reactions  which  are  in  direct  conflict  with 
the  purpose  and  intent  of  the  service.  Consequently,  we  regret 
to  inform  you  that  this  process  has  been  discontinued  in  order 
to,  we  hope,  cause  further  unwanted  messages  to  cease,  or,  if 
they  continue,  at  least  not  be  under  our  banner. 

And  finally,  don't  fall  back  (pun)  and  miss  out.  Halloween 
month  is  a  particulurly  good  time  to  remember  the  Lizzie 
Borden  Quarterly!  Check  your  mailing  label.  We  depend  upon 
i  you  to  save  us  the  postage  and  expenses  of  mailing  a  reminder 
notice.  If  you  see  Remaining  Issues:  0,  please  renew  your 
subscription  as  soon  as  possible. 

JHaynard  (J1.  (Bettolet 

Editor 


EETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Erratum  •  July,  2000  Issue 

Dear  Mr.  Bertolet: 

The  item  in  the  latest  LBQ  about  the  error  of  Jeopardy  regarding 
where  Lizzie  Borden  was  tried  was  interesting,  inasmuch  as  error 
always  seems  to  insinuate  itself  no  matter  how  carefully  one  goes 
about  trying  to  do  away  with  it.  Even  the  LBQ  cannot  free  itself  from 
this  malaise,  though  on  the  whole  it  is  quite  accurate.  A  bit  of 
confusion  resulted  for  me  when  I  read  in  Neilson  Captain's  Lizbits 
that  Lizzie  lived  in  the  Second  Street  house  for  32  years.  I  then  read 
Mr.  Jennings'  opening  statement  at  the  trial  and  noticed  that  he  said 
that  Lizzie  "  had  moved  in  and  out  of  that  old  house  for  twenty  or 
twenty-one  years."  That  could  cause  some  confusion  in  one's  mind, 
but  certainly  could  be  explained  by  saying  that  her  moving  around 
started  21  years  previously. 

A  second  thing  was  the  dates  beneath  the  picture  of  John 
Vinnicum  Morse.  His  date  of  death  is  given  as  1891 .  One  other  thing 
made  me  chuckle.  That  was  the  address  of  the  Fall  River  Historical 
Society  as  being  located  in  Portland  ME. 

As  you  can  see,  I  attempt  to  read  The  LBQ  in  depth  and  enjoy  it 
thoroughly.  Whether  the  errors  and  confusion  are  old  or  new,  the 
subject  is  fascinating  and  your  efforts  are  most  appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
Marvin  Schneider 


(Editor's  note:  "Ouch!"  Truth  to  tell,  the  fault  lies  entirely  at 
my  door  and  I  do  apologize  to  our  readership.  Even  though 
we  provided  a  rigorous  proofreading  exercise,  the  cracks 
were  deep  and  wide!  We  shall  make  a  greater  effort  to  mini- 
mize errors  in  the  future. 

Please  seepage  23  for  additional  letters  to  the  editor.) 


B>OOK  NEWS 


YESTERDAY  IN  OLD  FALL  RIVER: 
"A  LIZZIE  BORDEN  COMPANION" 


The  Book  by  LBQ  Contributor  Paul  Dennis  Hoffman,  Ph.D. 

Dr.  Hoffman's  Editor  from  the  Carolina  Academic  Press  in  a 
recent  communication  advised  that  the  book  should  be  available  in 
November.  Too  late,  unfortunately,  for  a  review,  however,  we  plan  to 
feature  a  'full  length'  review  in  the  January,  2001  issue. 

The  Carolina  Academic  Press  is  located  at  700  Kent  Street  in 
Durham,  North  Carolina,  27701.  Their  website  is  located  at 
www.cap-press.com  While  the  forthcoming  book  is  not  yet  listed,  the 
site  promises  a  10%  discount  on  all  on-line  book  purchases. 

Please  see  advertisement  on  page  23  and  additional  informa- 
tion in  Dr.  Hoffman's  letter  to  the  editor  on  page  22. 
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The  POCKET  JO'iii  of 

TRUE  CRIME 

STORIES 


By  Lisa  Zawadzki 

Hello  once  again,  loyal  readers.  While  thinking  up  something 
to  write  for  this  issue's  column,  I  was  looking  through  some  old 
LBQs.  I  realized  that  I  have  been  writing  the  "Bibliographic 
Borden"  for  over  seven  years  now.  So,  in  order  to  celebrate,  I 
thought  I'd  do  something  a  little  different  this  time.  We  are  going 
to  examine  the  major  suspects  put  forth  by  authors  through  the 
years.  The  variety  of  theories  was  amazing.  One  wonders  how  so 
many  different  people  could  be  suspected  with  the  same  evidence. 
Hold  onto  your  hats  Borden  buffs,  this  gets  complicated. 

Miss  Lizzie  Borden  was  easily  the  most  popular  murder 
suspect.  Edwin  Porter  started  the  ball  rolling  early.  His  1 893  The 
Fall  River  Tragedy  influenced  many  later  writers  about  Lizzie's 
guilt.  Edmund  Pearson,  a  librarian,  was  one  of  those  writers.  He 
wrote  several  long  essays  on  the  case  and  a  book  on  the  trial.  His 
Studies  in  Murder  (1924),  More  Studies  in  Murder  (1936),  Five 
Murders  (1928),  and  The  Trial  of  Lizzie  Borden  (1937)  are 
essential  reading,  not  only  for  understanding  the  murders  but  also 
for  all  the  works  that  followed  thenh 

Another  early  writer  who 
belived  Lizzie  guilty  was  the 
elusive  Todd  Lunday.  In  his 
1893  The  Mystery  Unveiled, 
he  theorized  that  only  Lizzie, 
or  an  unknown  villain,  could 
have  committed  the  deed. 
(Facetiously  he  suggested 
that,  since  the  villain  couldn't 
have,  and  since  Miss  Lizzie 
was  found  not  guilty,  no  crime 
was  committed.)  Victoria 
Lincoln  certainly  felt  Lizzie 
was  a  killer.  Her  well-written 
book  A  Private  Disgrace 
(1967)  put  forth  the  idea  that 
Miss  Borden  axed  her  parents 
during  a  type  of  epileptic  fit. 

Robert  Sullivan  concluded  that  Lizzie  was  guilty  by  examining 
the  legal  aspects  of  the  case  in  Goodbye  Lizzie  Borden  (1974). 
The  author  was  a  Massachusetts  Superior  Court  Judge  and 
presented  a  scholarly  and  in-depth  look  at  the  confusing  legal 
issues  of  the  case. 

Tired  of  Lizzie  being  guilty  all  the  time?  Well,  let's  be  like 
Edward  D.  Radin  and  say  that  the  maid  did  it.  1961's  Lizzie 
Borden:  The  Untold  Story  gave  an  intelligent  argument  that 
brought  much  of  the  previous  research  into  question.  A  more 
recent  book  by  Muriel  Arnold,  The  Hands  of  Time  (1999),  arrived 
at  the  same  conclusion  about  Miss  Bridget  Sullivan. 

If  you  are  fond  of  both  Lizzie  and  Bridget  as  suspects,  there 
are  authors  to  accommodate  you  as  well.  According  to  Gerald 
Gross  in  Masterpieces  of  Murder  (1963),  Lizzie  was  guilty  but 
Bridget  helped  her.  Not  so,  if  you  listen  to  Mary  D.  Smith  in  an 
article  from  Ellery  Queen's  Mystery  Magazine  entitled  "Lament 
for  a  Legend"  (1992).  Bridget  killed  Mrs.  Borden  and  Lizzie 
murdered  Mr.  Borden. 

Keeping  the  murders  within  the  family,  sister  Emma  was  also 
named  as  a  potential  killer.    In  Frank  Spiering's  Lizzie  (1984), 


ANTHONY  BOUCHER 
LEWIS  E  1AWES 


AH  ORIBIftAl  PBCB 


Emma  slipped  back  into  Fall  River,  eliminated  her  parents,  and 
returned  to  her  vacation  with  no  one  the  wiser.  Lizzie  was  guilty 
of  covering  up  for  her  sister,  though  Q.  Patrick  put  forth  another 
interesting  family  theory.  In  "The  Case  for  Lizzie"  an  essay  from 
the  book  The  Pocket  Book  of  True  Crime  Stories  (1943),  the 
authors  speculated  that  Mr.  Borden  killed  his  wife  while  in  the 
grip  of  a  malady  called  "male  menopause."  Lizzie  then  acciden- 
tally did  away  with  her  father. 

A  new,  previously  unknown  branch  of  the  family  tree  was 
introduced  in  Arnold  Brown's  Lizzie  Borden:  The  Legend,  The 
Truth,  The  Final  Chapter  (1991).  William  Borden,  Andrew's 
illegitimate  son,  was  responsible  for  the  famous  bloodshed. 
Lizzie  was  again  accused  of  covering  up  for  a  homicidal  sibling. 

If  authors  don't  trust  the  family,  it  falls  to  reason  that  the 
family  friends  can't  be  trusted  either.  Doctor  Bowen,  who  was  in 
and  out  of  the  Borden  house  on  that  fateful  day  was  the  prime 
candidate  in  one  article.  Richard  Powers  wrote  "The  Death  of  a 
Massachusetts  Trojan"  for  the  magazine  The  Chief  of  Police 

(1989).  He  felt  that  the 
good  doctor  hid  inside  the 
Borden  house  and  later 
brought  the  murder  weap- 
on out  in  his  medical  bag. 
Even  poor  Reverend  Buck 
was  pointed  at  in  Bernard 
Sullivan's  Providence  Sun- 
day Journal  piece  "My 
Affair  With  Lizzie  Borden" 
(1977). 

Of  course,  it  doesn't, 
have  to  be  an  inside  job. 
The  mysterious  intruder 
can  be  a  suspect  as  well. 
While  Lunday  used  his 
"Villain"  as  a  counterpoint 
to  Lizzie,  he  never  in- 
tended to  name  him  as  the  real  killer.  But  in  William  Masterton's 
intriguing  Lizzie  Didn't  Do  It!  (2000)  the  intruding  stranger  was 
the  main  suspect. 

Small  boys  have  always  been  notoriously  sneaky.  In  "The 
Small  Shadow"  by  Lillian  de  la  Torre,  which  appeared  in  a  1992 
Ellery  Queen's  Mystery  Magazine,  we  learn  that  perhaps  one 
young  lad  was  caught  inside  the  Borden  house  up  to  some  type  of 
mischief.  Panicking,  he  of  course  murdered  two  people. 

Our  last  suspect  is  David  Anthony.  Poor  David,  according  to 
a  nurse  named  Ruby  Cameron,  was  Miss  Lizzie's  suitor.  When 
Andrew  refused  permission  for  their  marriage,  David  murdered 
him.  This  fantastic  tale  was  from  the  article  "Maine  Woman  Says 
Lizzie  Borden  Told  Her  the  Real  Killer"  by  Bernard  Sullivan  and 
appeared  in  the  Providence  Journal-Bulletin  in  1985. 

Well,  there  you  have  it.  So  many  authors,  so  many  suspects. 
I'm  sure  you  can  find  one  (or  several)  that  you  like.  That's  all  for 
now.  See  you  in  the  next  issue. 


The  Mystery 
Unveiled:— 

?'  The  Truth 
About  the 
\  Borden  Tragedy 
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By  Neilson  Caplain 

TOURISM  AND  THE  LIZZIE  BORDEN  ATTRACTION 

Plans  are  afoot  to  create  a  Lizzie  Borden  Trail  in  Fall  River, 
similar  to  the  Freedom  Trail  in  Boston,  so  says  the  Fall  River 
Herald  News  under  date  of  February  13,  this  year.  The  objective 
is  to  turn  the  allure  of  the  Lizzie  saga  to  economic  advantage. 

The  places  to  be  marked  on  the  trail  are  the  Oak  Grove 
Cemetery,  the  Central  Congregational  Church,  the  Lizzie  Borden 
Bed  &  Breakfast/ Museum  at  92  Second  Street,  Maplecroft  on 
French  Street  and  the  Fall  River  Historical  Society.  Tours  are  to 
be  promoted  at  the  latter  two  locations.  Not  mentioned  is  the 
Borden  farm  in  nearby  Swansea. 

Interestingly,  it  is  claimed  in  the  article  that,  in  the  summer  at 
least,  one  hundred  people  visit  the  grave  site  at  the  Oak  Grove 
cemetery  each  week. 

The  idea  of  featuring  Lizzie  Borden  as  a  tourist  attraction  is 
not  new.  That  famous  lady's  visage  appears  on  every  brochure 
printed  to  promote  tourist  interest  in  the  City.  Several  times  maps 
have  been  distributed  listing  the  various  Lizzie  places  of  interest. 

In  1996  the  mayor  proclaimed  Lizzie  Borden  Week.  He  said, 
"Tourism  is  big  business.  It  pumps  money  into  the  economy 
bringing  jobs  and  dollars  to  Fall  River." 

In  1988  there  was  a  Lizzie  Borden  Museum  proposed.  It  was 
planned  to  be  similar  to  the  Witch  Museum  in  Salem,  Massachu- 
setts. The  suggested  location  was  the  State  Park,  and  plans  featur- 
ed diaramas  and  life  size  holographic  figures. 

Not  everyone  was  in  favor  of  the  project.  Some  objected  to 
its  location  at  Heritage  Park.  Others  objected  to  the  image  it 
would  cast  on  the  city.  Florence  Brigham,  curator  of  the  Fall 
River  Historical  Society  said,  "I  don't  think  Fall  River  should  be 
known  as  the  city  of  a  famous  murder." 

The  idea  was  booted  about,  and  in  1995  the  Fall  River 
Herald  News  editorialized,  "Is  it  something  that  should  be 
celebrated?  Is  a  horrifying  double  murder,  despite  the  attention  it 
commands  a  century  after  the  act,  is  it  something  the  city  should 
promote?"  The  article  stated  that  because  of  overwhelming 
opposition  the  creation  of  a  museum  died. 

Today  the  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  this  new  publicity 
leaves  the  image  of  Fall  River  untarnished.  To  the  Lizzie  buff, 
whatever  serves  to  recall  the  memory  of  the  infamous  lady  is  all 
to  the  good.  To  the  cynic,  the  memories  of  Lizzie  are  subverted 
merely  to  "pump  dollars  and  jobs"  into  that  fair  city. 

EVAN  HUNTER 

A  popular  book,  Lizzie,  by  Evan  Hunter,  was  published  in 
1984.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  Mr.  Hunter,  a  legally 
adopted  name,  also  writes  under  the  pen  name  of  Ed  McBain. 

The  latest  book  by  Mr.  McBain  is  the  fiftieth  in  his  series  of 
police  adventures  featuring  the  87th  Precinct  in  New  York  City. 
Altogether,  under  both  names,  Mr.  Hunter  turned  out  ninety-four 
novels,  as  well  as  plays,  children's  books  and  short  stories. 

Lizzie  is  a  work  of  fiction.  The  dust  jacket  proclaims,  "In 
recreating  the  events  of  that  fateful  day,  August  4,  1892  in  Fall 
River,  Massachusetts,  and  the  extraordinary  circumstances  which 
led  up  to  them,  Evan  Hunter  spins  a  breathtakingly  imaginative 
tale  of  an  enigmatic  spinster  whose  secret  life  would  eventually 
force  the  ultimate  confrontation  with  her  stepmother  and  father." 


ED  MCBAIN 

Using  the  pseudenum  "Evan  Hunter,"  Mr.  McBain  wrote  the  novel  "Lizzie" 


As  reported  in  the  New  York  Times,  Mr.  McBain  is  a  trim 
figure,  bearded,  six  feet  tall  and  73  years  of  age.  In  an  effort  to 
learn  more  about  Mr.  Evan's  involvement  with  Lizzie,  letters 
addressed  to  him  at  his  publisher's  have  thus  far  remained 
unanswered. 

LIZZIE  BORDEN  EVERYWHERE 

I  have  before  written  about  the  ubiquitous  quality  of  Lizzie 
Borden,  about  the  pervasiveness  of  her  infamy  even  in  modem 
times.  Now  I  am  reminded  that  the  legend  lives  in  yet  another 
field. 

I  am  somewhat  of  a  crossword  fiend.  Reference  to  Lizzie  is 
made  in  no  less  than  eight  crossword  puzzles  that  I  have  come 
across.  They  range  from  appearances  in  the  New  York  Times, 
New  York  Magazine  and  elsewhere.  One  puzzle  seeks  to  know 
the  choreographer  of  the  "Lizzie  Borden  Legend."  It  is  Agnes 
DeMille,  of  course.  All  seven  others  have  reference  to  the  axe 
wielded  in  the  ghastly  murders.  That  instrument  provides  the  only 
convenient  three  letter  word  containing  an  'x.' 

NOTES  FROM  THE  FALL  RIVER  HERALD,  AUGUST  3, 1893 

A  Footnote  to  the  Borden  Trial: 
The   newspaper   reported   that    "Mr.    Knowlton,    like    all 

(Continued  on  Page  19) 
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THE  ROCKY  POINT  PICNIC 


By  Denise  Demakis 


(Editor's  note:  We  welcome  Ms.  Demakis  to  the  ranks  of  first- 
time  authors  with  a  first-class  article.  It  all  came  about  back  on 
April  28  of  this  year  when  our  budding  author  communicated 
with  me  looking  for  ways  and  means  to  research  an  article  about 
Rocky  Point.  During  the  intervening  five  months  she  put  her  time 
and  talents  to  good  use.   We  see  the  fruit  of  her  endeavors  here.) 

In  the  early  morning  hours  of  August  4,  1892,  a  large  crowd 
was  gathering  outside  the  Fall  River  Police  Station.  No,  the  cries 
of  murder  hadn't  echoed  through  the  streets  of  Fall  River  yet  ... 
The  crowds  lined  the  streets  to  watch  the  police  procession  make 
its  way  to  the  Steamer  Mt.  Hope  for  the  Fall  River  Police 
Department's  annual  excursion  to  Rocky  Point. 

The  day-men  gathered  at  Central  Station  and  under  command 
of  Marshal  Hilliard  did  escort  duty  to  the  boat.  The  procession 
was  led  by  St.  Mary's  Brass  Band  and  it  made  a  fine  showing  on 


The  Fall  River  Police  weren't  the  only  group  heading  out  to 
Rocky  Point.  Many  other  clubs  and  there  were  organizations  like 
the  Veteran  Firemen's  Association  and  the  Odd  Fellows  also  held 
their  annual  excursions  at  Rocky  Point.4  Unlike  today,  none  of 
these  organizations  mention  how  many  years  they  had  been  going 
on  these  so  called  excursions.  It's  interesting  to  note  that  these 
outings  could  be  held  on  any  given  weekday. 

Rocky  Point  in  1892  boasted  two  theaters,  free  vaudeville, 
bands  and  orchestras  in  concert  and  free  dancing  in  the  "Grand 
Salon."  It  was  one  of  the  first  amusement  parks  to  feature  a  Ferris 
Wheel.  Riders  were  offered  a  panoramic  view  of  Narragansett 
Bay.  Other  attractions  included  a  gigantic  hyporoorium  (the  big 
toboggan)  and  the  "Best  shore  dinners  on  Narragansett  Bay." 
Baseball  and  other  sports  were  also  very  popular.5 

Nineteenth-century  patrons  were  nattily  attired.    Men  wore 


ROCKY  POINT  PIER  AND  FERRY  c.1910 

Courtesy  of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society 


ROCKY  POINT  GAZEBO  c.1910 

Courtesy  of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society 


the  street.  The  boats  took  down  about  1400  people.1 

For  readers  not  familiar  with  the  south  shore  of  Boston, 
Rocky  Point  is  located  in  Warwick,  Rhode  Island.  This  124-acre 
Warwick  Neck  facility  is  11  miles  from  Providence  and  about  10 
miles  across  upper  Narragansett  Bay  from  Fall  River.  In  the  late 
1 800's  it  was  described  as  the  most  popular  resort  on  Narragansett 
Bay.  Boats,  horses,  and  horse-drawn  carriages  were  the  principal 
means  of  transportation  to  the  park  since  the  nearest  Warwick 
Railroad  Station  was  too  far  away  for  passengers  to  walk.2 

Summer  excursions  to  Rocky  Point  were  very  popular  back 
in  the  1890*s.  Daily  excursions  by  the  steamers  Richard  Borden, 
Mt.  Hope,  and  Thomas  Morgan,  to  name  a  few,  could  be  taken 
from  Fall  River  to  Rocky  Point  for  the  cheap  fare  (according  to 
the  ads)  of  50  cents  per  round  trip.  All  steamers  left  Fall  River  at 
8:00  a.m.  and  the  return  trip  left  Rocky  Point  at  4:15  p.m.  No 
Sunday  excursions.3  Steamship  excursions,  many  with  their  own 
bands,  handled  hundreds  of  people  each  day. 


coats,  ties,  and  straw  hats  even  to  baseball  games.  Women  were 
attired  in  ankle-length  dresses  and  bonnets  with  many  carrying 
parasols.  To  cool  off,  they  could  enjoy  Rocky  Point's  freshly 
made  strawberry,  vanilla,  or  lemon  ice  cream.6 

For  the  Fall  River  natives  however,  the  big  attraction  was  to 
be  Alderman  Beattie's  speech  as  to  why  he  found  no  fault  with 
allowing  ten  officers  off  duty  at  once  for  a  week.7  Meanwhile, 
back  at  Fall  River  District  Court,  Judge  Blaisdell  wanted  to  know 
where  all  the  officers  were.  "Are  they  all  taking  an  extra  snooze 
or  have  they  forgotten  that  it's  past  breakfast  time?"  He  was 
quickly  informed  by  the  only  officer  present  that  they  had  all  gone 
to  Rocky  Point  for  the  day.  Judge  Blaisdell  then  told  the  officer 
that  he  had  a  couple  of  tickets  and  if  they  got  done  with  business 
soon  enough,  they  could  head  out  to  Rocky  Point  and  catch 
Alderman  Beattie's  speech.8 

(Continued  on  Page  21) 
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REMEMBERING  MRS.  FLORENCE  COOK  BRIGHAM 

By  Paul  Dennis  Hoffman,  Ph.D. 

Editor's  note:  We  are  blessed  this  issue  with  the  imprint  of 
Doctor  Hoffman  on  several  pages.  Not  only  does  he  eloquently 
paint  this  touching  portrait  of  Mrs.  Florence  Cook  Brigham,  but 
news  about  his  soon-to-be-published  book  abounds.  See  "Book 
News"  on  page  3,  his  "Letter  to  the  Editor"  on  page  22,  and  an 
advertisement  on  page  23. 

In  the  summer  of  1989, 1  travelled  from  my  home  in  Tucson, 
Arizona  to  the  Boston  area,  where  my  wife's  family  lives.  When  I 
am  back  east,  I  always  try  to  get  to  Fall  River  to  see,  as  I  always 
do  when  I  am  in  the  area,  places  related  to  the  Borden  case  that 
are  dear  to  me.  I  visit,  among  other  places,  the  Second  Street 
house  and  from  there  walk  on  French  Street  past  Maplecroft  on 
my  way  to  Oak  Grove  Cemetery.  I  also  spend  time  at  the  Fall 
River  Historical  Society. 

I  had  done  this  before  1989,  but  that  year  I  was  especially 
excited  because  I  had  with  me  my  15-year-old  daughter  Leigh, 
who  was  in  Fall  River  for  the  first  time.  She  was,  like  her  father, 
fascinated  with  the  Borden  case  and  had  written  a  major  report  on 
it  for  one  of  her  high  school  classes.  Now,  she  anticipated  seeing 
in  person  the  areas  and  sites  that  she  had  studied  and  written 
about. 

We  had  driven  in  from  Boston  the  night  before  and  stayed  in 
a  nearby  motel.  Early  that  morning,  we  woke  up,  dressed,  ate 
breakfast  and  drove  to  the  Fall  River  Historical  Society.  The  sign 
on  the  door  requested  that  we  knock  for  admittance.  Only  after  I 
had  done  that  did  I  read  the  rest  of  the  notice  which  informs 
guests  that  the  Society  doesn't  open  its  doors  until  10:00  A.M. 
We  had  arrived  about  an  hour  earlier,  hoping  to  get  an  early  start, 
see  Fall  River  and  make  it  back  to  Boston  by  dinner.  Since  in 
years  past  I  always  called  at  the  Society  in  the  afternoon,  I  was 
unaware  of  the  10:00  A.M.  opening  time. 

By  the  time  I  decided  we  should  turn  around  and  leave 
someone  was  already  opening  the  door.  I  found  myself  looking 
into  the  face  of  a  kind,  elderly,  yet  curiously  energetic,  lady.  It 
was,  of  course  Mrs.  Brigham.  Embarrassed,  I  started  to  apologize 
for  being  so  early,  explaining  to  her  that  we  were  from  out  of 
state.  Instead  of  letting  us  leave,  Mrs.  Brigham  invited  us  in  and 
gave  us,  and  only  us  since  we  were  the  only  ones  there,  a  personal 
tour  of  all  of  the  rooms  and  exhibits  in  the  building.  It  was  one  of 
the  best  tours  we  have  ever  had  anywhere. 

At  the  time,  I  did  not  know  of  Mrs.  Brigham's  reputation  or 
how  well  respected  she  was  in  Fall  River.  She  not  only  explained 
a  lot  of  the  exhibits  to  us,  but  also  told  of  her  own  personal 
relationship  with  Lizzie  Borden.  And  even  better,  she  sensed  that 
I  was  familiar  with  the  Borden  saga  because  of  the  questions  I 
asked  and  so  she  focused  most  of  her  commentary  on  my 
daughter.  As  a  teenager,  Leigh  was  charmed  and  thrilled  that  an 
adult  would  give  her  such  personal  attention. 

Since  then,  Leigh  has  always  asked  about  Mrs.  Brigham, 
especially  after  I  would  return  home  from  visits  to  the  area  in  later 
years.  She  was  saddened  by  the  notice  in  the  April,  2000  edition 
of  the  LBQ  that  reported  her  death.  Leigh  now  teaches  French  at 
the  University  of  Arizona  and  she  will  never  forget  the  kindness 
that  Mrs.  Brigham  showed  to  us  that  day,  especially  when  she 
really  did  not  have  to  go  out  of  her  way.  And,  of  course,  neither 
will  I. 


MRS.  FLORENCE  COOK  BRIGHAM 
1899-2000 

...  IN  LATER  YEARS  ... 
Photograph  courtesy  of  Florence  Cook  Brigham 


THE  MAN  WHO  CAME  TO  DINNER 

By  Denise  Noe 

A  1942  movie  called  The  Man  Who  Came  To  Dinner  features  a 
character  inspired  by  Lizzie  Borden.  The  black  and  white 
comedy  directed  by  William  Keighley  stars  Bette  Davis,  Ann 
Sheridan,  Monty  Woolley,  Richard  Travis  and  Jimmy  Durante. 
Critic  Leonard  Maltin  calls  it  a  "delightful  adaptation"  of  the 
George  S.  Kaufman-Moss  Hart  play  by  the  same  name.  The  film 
generally  got  good  reviews  when  it  came  out  and,  on  America 
Online,  seven  out  of  eight  "user  comments"  (brief  reviews  posted 
by  AOL  members)  were  glowingly  positive. 

The  plot  of  The  Man  Who  Came  To  Dinner  revolves  around 
lecturer,  critic,  and  cranky  prima  donna  Sheridan  Whiteside 
(Monty  Woolley)  who  slips  on  ice  on  his  way  to  visit  the  Stanley 
family,  a  household  of  well-to-do  midwesterners.  A  doctor  tells 
Whiteside  he  must  remain  confined  because  he  has  broken  his  leg 
so  Whiteside's  stay  at  the  Stanley  house  extends  for  weeks. 

The  arrogant,  flamboyantly  eccentric  and  self-centered 
Whiteside  soon  turns  the  Stanley  family's  life  topsy-turvy  with  a 
series  of  comic  misadventures.  When  his  hip  heals  up,  the 
conniving  Whiteside  decides  to  keep  up  the  pretense  that  he  is 
still  recuperating  so  he  can  stay  in  the  house  and  keep  an  eye  on 
his  secretary  Maggie  (Bette  Davis),  who  has  fallen  in  love  with  a 
local  boy.  Just  when  he  is  caught  at  the  deception,  Whiteside  gets 
the  upper  hand  again  by  discovering  that  a  seemingly  sweet- 
natured  member  of  the  family  is  an  infamous  parracidal  axe 
murderess  about  whom  the  children  sing  a  very  nasty,  familiar- 
sounding  rhyme. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  rent  a  copy  of  The  Man  Who  Came  To 
Dinner  from  a  video  outlet  and  you  might  even  be  able,  as  I  did, 
to  find  one  at  your  local  library.  If  you  have  cable,  you  might 
keep  an  eye  out  for  it  on  AMC  and/or  TCM.  A  true  aficionado  of 
all  things  Borden  would  do  well  to  see  this  lively  and  warm- 
hearted comedy. 
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PARRICIDE  ON  THE  QT:  NOTORIETY  and 
KNOWINGNESS  AT  THE  DAWN  OF  NEW  MEDIA 


By  Thomas  C.  Leonard 


(Editor's  note:  Professor  Leonard  is  an  Associate  Dean  on  the 
staff  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Journalism  at  the  University  of 
California,  Berkeley.  However,  "Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly" 
subscribers  may  remember  him  better  for  his  October,  1998 
article,  "From  the  Whitehead  Point  of  View. "  Here  in  one  piece 
we  have  the  Lizzie  Borden  rhyme,  its  melody,  and  pieces  of  our 
culture  tied  all  together  in  an  extremely  well-written  package  full 
of  scholarly  research.  We  thank  the  Taylor  and  Francis  Group  in 
England,  publishers  of  "Media  History"  through  Colfax  Publish- 
ing, for  allowing  us  to  print  Professor  Leonard's  piece.) 

How  are  people  connected  across  time  and  space?  What 
brings  them  the  information  they  use  to  make  sense  of  their 
world?  In  answering  such  fundamental  questions  in  media 
history,  a  bright  line  has  emerged  between  the  era  of  electronic 
technology  and  older  means  of  diffusion.  The  ascendancy  of  the 
new  forms  of  communication  has  guided  most  thinking  on  the 
subject.  At  the  birth  of  the  telegraph,  promoters  of  new  technolo- 
gy said  that  'the  great  highway  of  thought'  had  been  built,  linking 
people  together.  Carolyn  Marvin  surveyed  the  first  generation  of 
electricity's  'wizards'  and  prophets  and  found  that  their  ideas 
amounted  to  'experiments  in  cultural  homogenization'.  'And 
always',  she  wrote,  'new  media  were  thought  to  hail  the  dawning 
of  complete  cross-cultural  understanding  ...  '  What  was  not 
'wired',  it  seems,  was  an  antique  'precursor'  to  the  modern  age 
where  electricity  was  fully  harnessed.1 

This  generally  sensible  distinction  obscures  the  role  of  both 
commercial  entertainment  and  folklore.  More  than  a  century  ago, 
these  parts  of  popular  culture  were  already  a  powerful  engine 
allowing  ordinary  citizens  to  draw  ideas  from  afar  and  to  make 
their  own  common  knowledge.  This  is  a  wired  world  in  advance 
of  electronic  media,  all  the  more  interesting  because  this  popular 
culture  was  also  new.  In  some  ways  it  was  more  powerful  in 
questioning  official  versions  of  events  than  what  electricity 
wizards  supplied. 

One  text  that  allows  us  to  see  this  is  a  song  about  a  parricide 
in  1892,  one  of  the  most  succinct  ballads  in  the  English  language. 
It  fits  snugly  in  the  tradition  of  Anglo-American  ballads  that  is 
familiar  to  folklorists:  'a  narrative  song  often  with  tabloid  or  taboo 
topics  such  as  murder  or  incest:' 

Lizzie  Borden  took  an  ax 
And  gave  her  mother  forty  whacks; 
When  she  saw  what  she  had  done, 
Gave  her  father  forty-one? 

The  familiar  lines  were  first  heard  on  the  streets  of  a  mill 
town,  Fall  River,  Massachusetts,  as  a  crime  report.  Miss  Lizzie 
Borden's  own  story  was  that  she  had  done  and  seen  nothing  while 
her  wealthy  parents  were  bludgeoned  to  death  in  their  small 
home.  But  her  townsfolk  had  trouble  believing  this  as  they  turned 
out  by  the  thousands  to  see  the  crime  site  and  read  about  the 
double  murder  in  the  newspapers.  The  national  press  descended 
on  Fall  River,  in  accordance  with  the  contemporary  view  that 
such  stones  built  circulation3. 

Connoisseurs  of  murder  mysteries  have  been  finding  new 


angles  on  the  Borden  case  for  a  century.  The  story  can  be 
simplified  to  highlight  the  common  knowledge  of  people  who 
repeated  the  verse.  Newspaper  readers  in  the  English-speaking 
world  -  and  New  Englanders  who  simply  took  their  information 
from  the  common  talk  of  the  day  -  knew  this: 

On  August  4,  1892  Mrs.  Borden's  head  was 
repeatedly  smashed  around  9  o'clock  in  the  morning;  Mr. 
Borden  was  killed  the  same  way  about  90  minutes  later. 
Lizzie  Borden,  the  32-year-old  daughter,  was  at  home 
while  the  killing  was  done.  An  Irish  maid,  who  was 
outside  washing  windows  that  morning,  was  held 
blameless  by  Lizzie  and  by  every  official  who  looked 
into  the  case.  If  the  killings  were  the  work  of  an  intruder, 
the  feat  bordered  on  the  supernatural.  Neither  Lizzie,  the 
maid,  nor  lynx-eyed  neighbors  had  seen  a  stranger  come 
into  the  locked  home  on  this  summer  morning.  The 
silent  and  invisible  fiend  had  disturbed  nothing  and 
stolen  nothing  during  this  lengthy  visit.  The  authorities 
came  soon  after  the  second  murder,  summoned  by  Lizzie 
Borden.  She  gave  a  confused  account  of  her  activities. 
But  there  was  not  a  trace  of  blood  on  her  and  every  tool 
suitable  for  a  parricide  was,  similarly,  clean. 

Lizzie  Borden  was  jailed  on  the  circumstantial  evidence  and 
maintained  her  innocence  while  waiting  ten  months  for  her  trial. 
From  her  cell,  she  could  not  hear  the  song  about  her  notoriety  that 
was  spreading  through  working-class  neighbourhoods.  A  Sunday 
school  teacher  herself,  she  was  escorted  to  court  by  two  ministers. 
She  did  not  testify  but  spent  lavishly  on  legal  counsel.  She 
received  every  break  in  procedural  rulings  on  the  admission  of 
evidence  and  was  found  not  guilty  by  a  jury  of  her  peers. 

In  law  and  in  the  arts,  there  is  a  virtual  Ecole  de  Borden  in 
the  Anglo-American  world.  Legal  scholars  immediately  rushed 
into  print  with  critiques  of  the  case  and  the  labour  has  never 
ceased.  A  century  later,  the  redoubtable  Alan  Dershowitz  of 
Harvard  wrote  a  foreword  for  the  library  edition  of  the  trial. 
William  Roughead,  editor  of  the  classic  Notable  British  Trials 
said  in  1924  that  he  'never  enjoyed  a  case  more  than  Miss  Lizzie's 
...  a  flawless  work  of  art-.'  On  the  concert  stage  in  recent  decades, 
audiences  have  been  brought  back  to  the  murders  by  Agnes  de 
Mille's  ballet,  Morton  Gould's  orchestral  suite,  and  Jack  Beeson's 
opera.  A  bibliography  of  writings  and  performances  on  the  crime 
is  book-length  and  a  quarterly  is  published  on  new  work. 
Feminist  artists  such  as  Angela  Carter  and  Sharon  Pollack  have 
devoted  themselves  to  this  August  morning;  the  film-maker  Linda 
Borden  changed  her  name  to  Lizzie  Borden  in  homage.  A  recent 
author  in  Clio:  A  Journal  of  Literature,  History  and  the  Philo- 
sophy of  History  has  made  a  case  that  post-modernism  itself  is 
vindicated  in  the  narratives  about  this  bloody  deed.  A  review  of 
how  ordinary  contemporaries  made  sense  of  the  killings-in  the 
media  of  their  time-is  overdue.4 

The  American  mainstream  press  of  the  1890s  approved  the 
verdict  of  not  guilty.  The  New  York  Times,  for  instance,  com- 
mended this  'cruelly  persecuted  woman'  and  thanked  the  jury  for 
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bringing  'certain  relief  to  every  right-minded  man  or  woman  who 
has  followed  the  case'.  The  American  Review  of  Reviews,  a 
guardian  of  reputation  in  the  Anglo-American  world,  celebrated 
Lizzie  Borden's  'vindication'.  The  fledgling  women's  movement 
had  backed  this  orphan  and  also  cheered  the  verdict.  The  most 
articulate  members  of  Victorian  society  said  that  doubts  should  be 
resolved  in  favour  of  a  cultured,  Christian  lady.  How  was  it 
possible  to  construct  her  notoriety  in  the  face  of  this  official 
knowledge  of  her  innocence  by  the  courts  and  respectable 
society?  The  ballad,  and  other  stories  that  were  whispered  rather 
than  sung,  did  just  that.  Together,  this  oral  tradition  reveals  a 
wired  world  of  popular  culture  a  century  ago.  There  was  a 
connectedness  here  in  advance  of  the  new  electronic  media5. 

The  four  lines  about  the  double  murders  were  nothing  if  not 
plain  speaking.  'Lizzie  Borden  took  an  axe  ...'  swept  away  the 
speculation  about  other  suspects.  The  conventional  wisdom  about 
Victorian  womanhood  disappeared  in  the  ballad.  The  daughter 
did  it,  Americans  would  sing,  without  blinking. 

The  ballad  tradition  itself  did  not  trap  people  into  this 
formula.  Folk  songs  left  room  for  independent  judgments. 
Indeed,  in  the  American  and  the  Old  World  ballad  tradition, 
homicidal  women  usually  got  more  than  a  fair  break.  New 
England  scholars  were  making  this  clear  in  such  monumental 
publications  as  Francis  James  Child's  English  and  Scottish 
Popular  Ballads  (1883-98).  Especially  in  the  late  nineteenth 
century,  sentiments  ran  in  favour  of  a  woman  with  blood  on  her 
hands  in  this  medium.  Typically,  ballads  were  built  around 
excusing  conditions.  This  happened  in  the  evolving  African- 
American  ballad  of  'Frankie  and  Johnny'  with  its  famous  chorus, 
'He  was  her  man,  but  he  done  her  wrong'.  In  1895,  when  Maria 
Barberi  of  New  York  killed  her  lover  while  he  was  playing  cards, 
the  street  ballad  reported: 

Swift  as  a  flash  a  glittering  blade 
Across  his  throat  she  drew 
'By  you,' she  shrieked,  'I've  been  betrayed: 
This  vengeance  is  my  duel' 

The  women  of  hard-scrabble  lives  who  inspired  these  ballads  had 
been  found  guilty  and  the  songs  about  them  aimed  to  soften,  or 
even  to  reverse  the  verdicts.  Barberi  was  championed  by  Italian- 
Americans  and  her  cause  was  taken  up  by  politicians  in  New 
York.6 

Popular  verse  of  Victorian  America  had  influence  that  is  hard 
to  imagine  a  century  later,  for  phrases  and  couplets  had  a  way  of 
colouring  the  talk  about  institutions.  Will  Carleton's  Over  the  Hill 
to  the  Poor  House  had  impact  on  the  welfare  system;  Edwin 
Markham's  The  Man  with  the  Hoe  sustained  a  national  debate  on 
inequality.  And  for  causes  that  faced  the  longest  of  odds,  like 
racial  justice,  ballads  offered  consolation.  Popular  versions  of 
'Frankie  and  Johnny'  reflected  Black  fatalism  and  anger  over  the 
White  courts.  As  every  student  of  Lizzie  Borden  has  reported, 
she  found  her  supporters  among  people  of  her  own,  comfortable 
social  class.  Her  chilly  treatment  in  the  ballad  suggests  that 
people  with  privileges  could  not  expect  gentle  handling  when 
ordinary  Americans  told  their  stories7. 

To  appreciate  how  cleanly  'Lizzie  Borden  took  an  axe  ... 
broke  with  pieties  about  Victorian  Ladies  and  became  a  commen- 
tary on  class,  the  words  must  be  reunited  with  the  music.  The 
verse  was  sung  to  the  tune  of  'Ta-Ra-Ra-Boom-De-a',  a  song  that, 
according  to  the  New  York  Illustrated  American,  was  driving  the 


country  'crazy'  in  the  weeks  after  the  crime.  It  had  been  played  at 
a  band  concert  within  ear-shot  of  the  Borden  home  only  four  days 
after  the  murders,  while  the  curious  still  lingered  around  the 
murder  house.8 

It  must  have  been  hard  to  listen  to  the  lyrics  of  'Ta-Ra-Ra- 
Boom-De-a'  and  to  keep  Lizzie  Borden  out  of  mind.  The 
confessed  'Belle  of  good  society'  here  sings 

I'm  a  timid  flower  of  innocence  - 
Pa  says  that  I  have  no  sense  - 
I'm  one  eternal  big  expense; 

and  the  six  verses  lay  out  female  stratagems  for  fooling  men  of  all 
ages.  Women  just  are  not  what  they  seem  ('I'm  not  too  bad,  and 
not  too  good!')  is  the  message  punctuated  by  the  final  rollicking 
choruses  of  'Ta-Ra-Ra-Boom-De-a'.  In  one  version  of  the  song, 
this  is  a  life  lived  'on  the  Q.T.' 9 

It  was  not  only  language  that  made  the  point.  Ta-Ra-Ra- 
Boom-De-a'  encouraged  dancing  touched  with  scandal,  variations 
on  the  can-can.  Here  a  woman  showed  the  athleticism  that  defied 
the  stereotype  of  the  Lady,  with  kicks  and  muscular  twists  that 
amazed  audiences.  This  may  be  the  origin  of  the  connection  of 
the  Lizzie  Borden  verses  with  the  jumping  and  skipping  games  of 
girls.  In  1 892,  the  song  that  carried  'Lizzie  Borden  Took  an  Axe' 
forward  took  hold  in  polite  society  as  it  inspired  'skirt  dancing.' 
During  the  winter  that  Lizzie  Borden  sat  in  jail,  this  recreation  in 
both  its  genteel  and  vulgar  forms  was  much  worried  about  in  the 
press.  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  said  that  what  a  proper  woman 
needed  for  the  dance  (beyond  30  yards  of  fabric)  was  'a  good 
supply  of  audacity'.  The  body  language  of  'Ta-Ra-Ra-Boom-De- 
a'  sent  a  message  about  females  young  and  old,  in  polite  society 
and  outside  it:  a  woman  could  be  strong,  adventuresome,  and 
transgressive.10 

In  sum,  this  was  communication  through  an  eclectic  media 
that  allowed  gesture  and  inflection  to  add  to  the  storytelling.  The 
printed  word  formed  the  basis  of  suggestive  spoken  narrative. 
Ballads,  like  gossip,  depended  on  an  interpretive  community  that 
was  willing  to  listen  and  then  to  decide  just  what  lesson  might  be 
drawn  from  the  story.  In  this  freedom  to  determine  how  far  the 
news  should  spread  and  what  it  should  mean,  ordinary  people  had 
more  say  about  the  communication  process  than  they  would  have 
in  new  media  of  their  times  such  as  sound  recordings,  films,  and 
radio. 

'Ta-Ra-Ra-Boom-De-a'  was  one  sign  of  the  global  reach  of 
popular  entertainments  that  had  taken  place  in  the  lifetimes  of  the 
Borden  family.  Beginning  in  the  middle  decades  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  leisure  became  more  cosmopolitan  for  ordinary 
citizens.  Obviously,  there  was  nothing  new  in  amusements  and  all 
sorts  of  cultural  forms  diffusing  through  vast  empires  (such  as  the 
British)  or  via  global  religious  organizations  (such  as  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church).  Wars  and  the  contraction  of  empires  (such  as 
the  French  and  Spanish  in  North  America)  led  contending  cultures 
to  dominate  a  rival.  But  there  was  much  new  in  the  process  of 
ordinary  people  choosing  their  literature,  their  songs,  their  music, 
their  dances,  their  shows,  from  a  global  menu  that  was  not  issued 
by  political  or  religious  authorities. 

This  was  the  era  in  which  central  European  brass  bands 
became  the  rage  throughout  North  and  South  America.  Marches 
and  ragtime  tunes,  made  in  America  could,  in  a  season,  fill  the 
public  squares  across  Europe.  Black  face  minstrelsy,  wild  west 
shows,  and  P.T.  Barnum-style  circuses  spread  to  every  continent. 
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Polkas  crossed  all  cultural  divides,  becoming,  for  example,  the  kinescope  machines  that  could  take  people's  coins  and  give  them 

national  music  of  Paraguay  and  a  favourite  way  to  pass  the  time  a  peek  at  a  moving  picture.  The  'photo-broadcasting'  of  concerts, 

among  Mexicans  and  Native  Americans  in  the  Southwest.1 '  trials,  and  talks  was  underway  in  North  America.  Contemporaries 

'Ta-Ra-Ra-Boom-De-a'  was  in  this  tradition  of  dizzying  saw  in  the  Yellow  Press  a  new  engine  spinning  gossip  into  news 

cultural  leaps.    The  music  had  roots  in  a  St.  Louis  brothel  as  for  the  masses.  But  these  new  media  did  not  suddenly  tie  popular 

African-American  blues,  in  German  and  Austrian  songbooks  as  a  culture  together  and  globalize  it  -  this  had  already  happened.  The 

march,  and  was  called  a  'polka  Am^ricaine'  by  the  French.    A  much-debated  'agency'  that  the  new  media  offered  consumers  was 

network  of  cheap  music  publishers  and  new  circuits  for  perform-  already  available  in  the  older  popular  culture.15 
ers  pushed  the  tune  and  the  lyrics  forward.    One  of  the  earliest  Notorious  people  had  two  ways  to  live  in  the  burgeoning 

appearances  was  in  a  'minstrel  farce'  where  an  encore  verse  popular  culture  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Some  turned 

mentioned  the  race  for  the  White  House.  'Ta-Ra-Ra-Boom-De-a'  the  press  notices  and  gossip  of  scandal  into  assets.  A  suspicious 

became  a  hit  in  the  United  States  when  an  English  music  hall  star,  past,  indeed,  a  confirmed  criminal  record,  helped  build  careers  in 

Lottie  Collins,  appeared  at  Tony  Pastor's  influential  New  York  American  entertainment.   Evelyn  Nesbit,  whose  jealous  husband 

theatre.  Historians  of  vaudeville  have  found  a  'cultural  circularity'  shot  architect  Stanford  White,  saw  her  career  on  stage  and  in  film 

of  the  old  world  and  the  new  here.  The  term  is  not  too  strong  for  blossom  with  the  tabloid  scandal.  So  did  'Shooting  stars'  -  women 

this  spectacle:  the  Englishwomen  with  the  African/ American/Ger-  who  had  themselves  pulled  the  trigger  on  an  offending  man. 

man/Polish  tune,  high  kicking  their  way  across  the  provinces.  All  Gang  members  and  convicts,  so-described,  were  particularly  good 

cultural  barriers  fell.    In  1894,  an  Eskimo  who  was  trying  to  box  office  in  the  West.    Lincoln  Steffens  was  one  of  several 

portray  his  land  of  snow  and  ice  at  a  California  fair  belted  out  'Ta-  talented  journalists  who  specialized  in  introducing  rogues  to  the 

Ra-Ra-Boom-De-a'.12  American  people  in  national  magazines,  with  a  sympathetic 

An  Edwardian  observer  of  such  English  music  hall  fare  saw  commentary.16 
'knowingness'  at  the  centre  of  this  popular  entertainment,  a  Most  notorious  people  shunned  the  media  that  stood  ready  to 

concept  that  has  been  explored  by  modern  critics.   Scholars  such  capture  them.  They  were  assisted  by  the  birth  of  the  privacy  tort 

as  Peter  Bailey  have  shown  that  popular  music  of  this  trans-  in  American  law  in  the  1890s.    Lizzie  Borden  became  reclusive 

Atlantic  culture  was  often  a  code  that  allowed  average  citizens  to  and  this  habit,  aided  by  her  fortune,  kept  her  safe  from  most 

define  themselves  in  a  flattering  way.     What  they  lacked  in  media.  She  had  much  more  to  fear  from  the  eclectic  culture  of  the 

education,  social  position,  refined  manners,  and  wealth,  could  be  street  than  she  did  from  the  marvels  of  an  age  of  mechanical 

offset  by  being  in-the-know  with  their  peers  and  privy  to  secrets  reproduction.  Outside  of  the  ballad,  few  people  dared  say  to  the 

that  respectable  society  could  not  acknowledge.     From  their  public  that  she  had  killed  her  parents.  When  the  verdict  came  in, 

leisure,  they  took  away  pride  in  their  oppositional  nature.   They  the  American  Review  of  Reviews  encouraged  Lizzie  Borden  to 

would  carry  the  irreverent  attitudes  of  the  music  hall  into  World  take  her  detractors  to  court.  A  book  and  a  pamphlet  did  appear  in 

War  I,  in  songs  that  were  by  this  time  part  of  a  commercial  culture  1893  with  strong  suggestions  of  a  miscarriage  of  justice,  but  the 

that  fully  embraced  mechanical  reproduction.13  authors  pulled  their  punches.  (The  illustrated  volume  did  not  dare 

'Knowingness'   in  popular  culture  has  no  minimum   age  include  a  picture  of  the  accused.)  Lizzie  Borden's  low  profile  in 

requirement.      Students  of  children's  comics  have  noted  the  print  was  largely  due  to  her  financial  resources.    She  lived  until 

privileged  position  they  offer  the  young,  making  them  accomplic-  1927,  and  to  accuse  her  of  a  crime  risked  legal  trouble  from  a 

es  in  testing  the  logic  of  an  adult  world,  often  with  reference  to  wealthy  woman.     Publishers  worried  about  their  liability  in 

popular  entertainment.   The  children  of  Fall  River,  and  soon  the  reprinting  the  ballad.    This  helps  to  explain  why  gossip  was  a 

children  in  far-flung  places,  were  doing  that  with  the  Lizzie  strong  channel  for  her  defamation.    Here  too,  an  older  trans- 

Borden  song.14    For  adults,  the  unofficial  knowledge  of  'Lizzie  Atlantic  discourse  was  far  more  useful  to  her  enemies  than  any 

Borden  took  an  axe  ...'  was  the  realism  of  working-class  Ameri-  new  media.17 

cans  who  could  not  usually  see  women  on  the  pedestal  that  was  Through  eight  decades  that  we  can  document,  New  Englan- 

supplied  by  their  betters  in  society.  And  this  industrial  workforce  ders  have  been  willing  to  lower  their  voices  and  say  that  Lizzie 

had  good  reason  to  be  sceptical  of  the  justice  they  would  get  in  Borden  was  a  cat  killer.  The  feline  executioner  narrative  flooded 

court.  With  her  grand  legal  team,  led  by  an  ex-Governor,  arguing  into  the  prosecutor  in  1 892,  and  really  never  stopped  circulating 

her  innocence,  with  her  ministers  on  each  arm,  and  with  the  in  Yankee  parlours.    In  the  1 920s,  a  student  of  the  crime  found 

Massachusetts  judge  and  jury  helping  her  to  walk  free,  'Lizzie  that  the  story  'is  repeated,  with  shuddering  horror,  wherever  her 

Borden  took  an  axe  ...'  was  a  sort  of  people's  counter  verdict.   It  name  is  mentioned'.    Seventy-five  years  after  her  acquittal,  Fall 

was  contagious  because,  like  much  folk  expression,  it  scoffed  in  a  Riverites  were  still  gossiping  about  what  she  had  done  to  cats, 

clever  way  at  the  privileges  and  pretensions  of  people  in  authori-  Long  before  the  double  murders,  so  the  stories  go,  Lizzie  is 

ty.  entertaining  when  a  cat  or  kitten  disturbs  a  guest.    The  hostess 

'Lizzie  Borden  took  an  ax  ...'  depended  on  the  circulation  of  excuses  herself,  leaves  the  room  with  the  pet,  and  returns  with  the 

diverse  public  entertainments,  but  was  not  itself  part  of  a  dawning  announcement  that  the  feline  will  trouble  them  no  more.  She  has 

age  of  mechanical  reproduction.     It  was  not  sound-recorded,  chopped  off  its  head.    The  lady  declares:  'That  cat  won't  ever 

filmed,  or  even  repeated  in  print.  bother  you  again!'18 

In  the  1890s  the  early  recording  devices  of  Thomas  Edison  The  tellers  of  these  tales  were  rendering  a  verdict  on  Lizzie 

and  others,  which  were  failures  in  their  original  trials  as  business  Borden  that  was  just  as  clear  as  in  the  ballad.  People  who  could 

equipment,  succeeded  as  cheap  ways  for  ordinary  citizens  to  not  bring  themselves  to  call  her  a  parent  butcher,  could  call  her  a 

enjoy  music.  In  1893  concert  horns  began  to  attract  crowds  in  the  cat  chopper  and  make  their  point.    Where  the  criminal  law  was 

United  States  and  also  in  this  year,  exhibitors  got  their  hands  on  inadequate,  Aesop  seemed  to  help. 
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The  way  an  anthropologist  would  put  this  is  that  cats  were 
good  to  think  with  in  making  sense  of  the  homicides.  Language 
for  this  line  of  thought  was  in  the  popular  culture  of  all  social 
classes  across  the  Atlantic.  These  stories  'sound  like  fairy  tales', 
one  gossip  said  before  the  trial.  Robert  Darnton's  scholarship,  in 
particular,  is  a  reminder  that  they  certainly  do.  Mother  Goose  and 
the  Brothers  Grimm  made  the  feline  into  diabolic  creatures,  such 
as  Puss  in  Boots.  Lizzie  Borden  herself  seemed  more  than  a  bit 
like  these  tricksters  as  she  spun  stories  for  investigators,  kept  her 
mouth  shut  at  trial,  and  escaped  with  her  life  from  the  courthouse. 
No  wonder  that  Lizzie  Borden's  detractors  spoke  of  "the  feline 
blood-lust  of  a  preying,  vengeful  tigress'.19 

But  why  make  Lizzie  Borden  into  a  cat  executioner?  This 
would  seem  to  be  a  very  exotic  form  of  notoriety.  In  fact,  the 
infamy  of  cat  killers  was  well  advertised.  William  Hogarth  had 
devoted  a  print  to  condemning  the  practice  and  the  new  anti- 
cruelty  societies  of  the  mid-nineteenth  century  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  encouraged  this  exposure.  Outing  cat  torturers  was  a 
Victorian  pastime.  When  John  Wilkes  Booth  shot  President 
Lincoln  in  1865,  it  did  not  take  long  for  the  press  to  discover  that 
cats  were  his  earliest  victims.20 

The  most  enchanting  enemy  of  felines,  and  one  well  known 
by  people  of  all  ages  in  this  period,  was  Lewis  Carroll's  Queen  of 
Hearts  who  'had  only  one  way  of  settling  all  difficulties,  great  or 
small.  "Off  with  his  head!'"  That  famous  remark  was  directed  at  a 
cat.  (The  Victorian  editions  of  Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland 
show  royalty  annoyed  by  the  impertinent  Cheshire  Cat.)  The 
death  sentences  for  cats  in  New  England,  as  in  Wonderland,  are 
part  of  a  burlesque  legalism  of  fact  finding,  decrees,  and  summary 
judgments.  Just  as  the  ballad  was  a  people's  counter  verdict,  the 
cat  stories  mocked  the  judicial  process  itself.21 

The  songs  and  gossip  of  the  Victorian  world  may  seem  an 
odd  place  to  go  to  examine  first  principles  of  media  history.  But 
actual  demonstrations  of  what  people  thought  they  knew  and  how 
they  came  to  know  it  is  the  story  that  must  be  put  together  before 
the  role  of  technological  innovation  can  be  accurately  described. 
Without  this  inquiry,  the  Whig  view  of  communications  history 
will  never  loose  its  grip.  In  using  this  term,  James  Carey  drew 
attention  to  the  unexamined  assumption  that  new  media  led  to  'the 
erosion  of  monopolies  of  knowledge'.  In  some  historical  settings, 
no  doubt,  new  media  did  have  this  textbook  role.  But  in  the 
Victorian  world,  electronic  media  had  to  compete  with  the 
penetrating  and  subversive  force  of  older  ways  of  telling  stories. 
The  celebrated  inventions  that  connected  the  world  were,  at  times, 
irrelevant  to  the  formation  of  special  bodies  of  knowledge.22 

Media  scholars  have  often  passed  too  quickly  over  the 
folklore  or  popular  culture  that  stayed  outside  the  channels  of  new 
media.  One  sees  this  even  in  projects  of  great  historical  sensitivi- 
ty such  as  the  International  Encyclopaedia  of  Communications 
(1989).  This  four- volume  work  from  Oxford  University  Press  has 
no  discussion  of  ballads  (even  in  the  Song  entry)  and  'music  hall' 
does  not  appear  in  the  index.  Contributors  have  lots  to  say,  of 
course,  about  the  inventions  that  were  reshaping  communications 
for  the  twentieth  century.  But  the  International  Encyclopaedia 
does  not  recognize  enough  of  the  connections  the  Victorian  public 
made  to  make  sense  of  their  world. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  public  was  armed  with 
the  powerful  tool  of  knowingness  that  was  part  of  their  popular 
culture.  The  cues  and  scripts  for  these  attitudes  crossed  national 
as  well  as  class  boundaries.  People  leading  ordinary  lives  needed 


no  machine,  no  invention,  to  use  this  habit  of  mind  to  overturn 
what  authorities  said.  These  citizens  lived  in  a  wired  world,  but 
not  one  dependent  on  the  connections  made  by  electricity. 
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(Editor's  note:  Editorially  speaking,  we  realize  Professor 
Leonard's  article  is  larger  in  size  than  usual.  However,  it  is  also 
larger  in  scope  than  normal  and  looks  at  aspects  of  the  mystery 
hithertofore  untouched.  In  addition,  the  academic  research  is 
unparalleled  and  embroiders  the  saga  into  a  fabric  of  culture. 

Some  time  ago,  we  did  a  survey  to  determine  the  readership's 
desires  insofar  as  serialization  is  concerned.  Hands  down,  the 
responses  chose  to  present  the  complete  article,  whenever 
possible.  We  not  only  thank  Professor  Leonard  for  his  academic 
diligence,  but  also,  hope  for  his  possible  return .... ) 
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THE  TESTIMONY  OF  MISS  BRIDGET  SULLIVAN 

Parti 

PERMISSION  TO  TRANSCRIBE  OFFICIAL  BORDEN  TRIAL  TRANSCRIPT  EXCERPTS  WAS  GRANTED  TO  THE  LIZZIE  BORDEN  QUARTERLY  ON  FEBRUARY  1 1 ,  2000 
PERMISSION  WAS  GRANTED  BY  THE  OFFICE  OF  JUDGE  SUSAN  DEL  VECCHIO,  CHIEF  JUSTICE  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SUPERIOR  COURT 


(Editor's  note:  This  is  the  third  installment  of  the  original  Lizzie 
Andrew  Borden  trial  transcript.  While  the  preliminary  trial 
transcript  has  been  available  for  years  at  the  "Fall  River 
Historical  Society, "  it  has  a  glaring  flaw.  Much  of  the  prosecu- 
tion testimony  of  Miss  Bridget  Sullivan  is  missing,  hence  our 
reason  to  present  her  testimony  first. 

Miss  Sullivan's  testimony  is  extremely  lengthy  and  could  not 
possibly  be  included  within  these  pages,  consequently,  it  is 
necessary  to  present  it  in  serials. 

The  first  installment  follows  a  natural  boundary.  It  begins  during 
the  morning  of  the  second  day  of  the  trial,  Tuesday,  June  6,  1893, 
and  concludes  at  the  break  for  lunch. 

William  H.  Moody,  Esq.,  District  Attorney  for  the  Massachusetts 
Southern  District,  questions  Miss  Sullivan.) 
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What  is  your  full  name? 

Bridget  Sullivan. 

And  were  you  in  the  Borden  household  sometimes  called 

Maggie? 

Yes,  sir. 

By  whom  were  you  called  Maggie,  by  the  whole  family? 

No  sir. 

By  whom? 

By  Lizzie  and  Emma. 

By  Miss  Emma  and  Miss  Lizzie? 

Yes,  sir. 

Won't  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  how  old  you  are,  Miss 

Sullivan? 

26  years  old. 

I  believe  you  never  have  been  married? 

No,  sir. 

How  long  have  you  been  in  this  country? 

Six  years  last  May  ..  seven  years  last  May. 

And  where  were  you  born? 

In  Ireland. 

And  came  here  seven  years  ago? 

Yes,  sir. 

Came  to  what  part  of  this  country? 

I  came  to  Newport. 

Newport,  Rhode  Island? 

Yes,  sir. 

Did  you  have  any  folks  here  when  you  came  here? 

No,  sir. 

Father,  mother,  brother  or  sisters? 

No,  sir. 

And  have  you  any  here  now? 

No,  sir.  I  ain't  got  no  folks  here,  no  more  than  relations. 

When  you  went  to  Newport  did  you  stay  there  quite  a  while? 

Twelve  months. 

And  from  Newport  where  did  you  go? 

I  went  out  to  South  Bethlehem. 

That  was  in  Pennsylvania? 
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MISS  BRIDGET  SULLIVAN 

Portrait  Photograph,  c.1892 
Photograph  reproduced  courtesy  of  the  Fall  River  Historical  Society 


A. 

Q. 
A. 


Yes,  sir. 

When  did  you  come  to  Fall  River? 

I  came  there  four  years  —  I  was  two  years  out  when  I  came  to 

Fall  River;  two  years  in  America  when  I  came  to  Fall  River. 

Did  you  go  to  the  Bordens  the  first  place  in  Fall  River? 

No,  sir.  I  went  to  Mrs.  Reed. 

When  did  you  go  to  work  for  Mr.  Borden? 

I  was  there  two  years  and  nine  months. 

At  the  time  of  his  death? 

Yes,  sir. 

Was  there  any  other  domestic  servant  in  the  family  except 

yourself? 

No,  sir,  not  while  I  was  there. 

Or  was  there  any  man  who  worked  there  while  you  were 

there  taking  care  of  a  horse  or  anything  of  that  sort? 

No,  sir.    There  was  a  man  on  the  farm  who  used  to  come 

there  and  do  chores,  and  go  back  again. 

He  came  from  the  farm? 

Yes,  sir. 

What  was  his  name? 

His  first  name  was  Alfred.    I  don't  know  his  last  name.    I 

never  asked  him. 

While  I  am  upon  that  subject  I  will  ask  you  about  the  barn. 

While  you  were  there  was  it  used  at  all  for  anything? 

They  had  a  horse  there  while  I  was  there. 

And  when  did  they  cease  to  have  any  horse  there? 

I  guess  it  was  about  a  year  before  that,  as  far  as  I  can 

remember. 
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Q.    You  mean  before  the  homicides?  A. 

A.    Yes,  sir.  Q. 

Q.    Before  the  death  of  Mr.  Borden? 

A.    Yes,  sir.  A. 

Q.    After  the  horse  had  been  discontinued,  did  they  use  the  barn     Q. 

for  anything?  A. 

A.    No,  sir,  I  don't  think  they  did.  Q. 

Q.    There  was  some  hay  in  the  barn.  Was  that  hay  that  had  been 

left  over  from  the  time  that  the  horse  had  been  kept  there? 
A.    I  suppose  so.  I  don't  know.  A. 

Q.    Did  you  know  of  any  hay  being  put  in  after  the  horse  had     Q. 

been  sold  or  disposed  of? 
A.    No,  sir,  I  don't  remember.  A. 

Q.    Perhaps  you  can  tell  us  while  I  am  on  the  barn,  how  that  front 

door  runs.  Does  it  go  on  wheels?  Is  it  a  sliding  door  or  is  it  a     Q. 

door  that  opens? 
A.    It  opens.  A. 

Q.    Works  on  hinges?  Q. 

A.    Yes,  sir.  A. 

Q.    That  is  the  front  door  of  the  barn  facing  the  street,  I  mean? 
A.    The  front  door  facing  the  street  goes  on  hinges,  I  think.  Q. 

Q.    The  carriage  door,  I  mean,  that  faces  the  street.   (Exhibiting 

photograph.)  You  can  see  it  there.  A. 

A.    Well,  I  don't  know.  I  never  have  been  in  that  door,  I  think. 
Q.    Have  you  ever  seen  that  door  open? 
A.    Yes,  sir.  I  don't  know  but  I  saw  it  open. 

Q.    Do  you  know  whether  it  was  kept  locked  or  not?  Q. 

A.    I  don't  know  anything  about  it.  A. 

Q.    Had  you  seen  it  open  recently  before  the  death  of  Mr.     Q. 

Borden,  or  do  you  mean  that  you  saw  it  open  when  they  had  a 

horse  and  carriage?  A. 

A.    I  saw  it  open  a  while  before  the  death  of  the  Bordens  while     Q. 

some  man  was  looking  at  some  carriages  that  was  there,  I 

guess.  A. 

Q.    How  long  was  that  before  their  death?  Q. 
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I  can't  remember.  A. 

Some  days  or  weeks?  Q. 
Some  weeks. 

Had  you  seen  it  since  that  time?  A. 

No,  sir ,  I  don't  remember.  Q. 
What  were  your  general  duties  in  the  household,  Miss     A 

Bridget?  Q. 

Washing,  ironing  and  cooking,  with  sweeping.  A. 

Did  you  have  the  care  of  any  of  the  chambers?  Q. 

No,  sir.  A. 

Except  your  own,  I  suppose?  Q. 
That  is  all. 

You  slept  in  the  third  story  of  the  house?  A. 

Yes,  sir.  Q. 

Can  you  tell  us  the  position  of  the  room  that  you  slept  in?  A. 

Well,  it  is  right  over  Mr.  Borden's  room.  Q. 
And  Mr.  Borden's  room  is  right  over  the  kitchen? 

Yes,  sir.  A. 

Who  did  the  chamber  work  in  Mr.  Borden's  room  and  Mrs.     Q. 

Borden's?  A. 

I  don't  know.    Themselves  did  it.    I  don't  know  which  of    Q. 

them.  A. 
That  is,  you  didn't  do  it? 

No,  sir.  Q. 

Did  either  of  the  daughters  do  it?  A. 


No,  sir. 

Perhaps  this  will  aid  us  in  fixing  the  room.  In  what  way  does 

your  window  look? 

It  looks  out  on  the  back  yard. 

Directly  into  the  rear  of  the  house? 

Yes,  sir. 

(Exhibiting  photograph.)    Will  you  look  at  that  photograph 

and  see  if  you  can  point  out  the  windows  in  your  room? 

Take  time  enough  so  that  you  will  understand  it. 

I  don't  know.  If  that  ain't  it.  I  can't  explain  it. 

If  it  confuses  you,  quite  likely  it  may,  I  won't  refer  to  it.  Is  it 

one  of  those  windows  in  the  third  story? 

Yes,  sir,  two  rooms.  The  room  next  to  it  had  one  window  in 

it,  and  two  windows  leads  out  in  the  back  yard. 

Do  you  know  whether  your  room  is  the  room  next  to  Mrs. 

Churchill's  house  or  next  to  Mrs.  Kelly's  house? 

Next  to  Mrs.  Kelly's  house. 

Who  occupied  the  other  room,  if  any  one?  Did  any  one? 

No,    sir,    excepting    when    the    hired    man    slept    there. 

Sometimes  Mr.  Morse  slept  there. 

Do  you  know  who  took  charge  of  the  room  in  the  front  part 

of  the  house? 

Well,  when  Miss  Emma  was  home  she  done  it.    When  Mr. 

Morse  was  there  and  when  Mrs.  Borden  had  any  of  her 

friends  there,  I  guess  she  done  it  or  helped  do  it,  that  is,  as  far 

as  I  can  remember. 

That  is  the  front  chamber  you  are  talking  about? 

Yes,  sir. 

Now,  do  you  know  who  took  care  of  the  rooms,  belonging  to 

the  daughters  or  occupied  by  the  daughters? 

Themselves  took  care  of  them,  as  far  as  I  know. 

And  did  that  care  include  sweeping  and  dusting  as  well  as 

making  the  beds? 

Yes,  sir.  I  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  the  rooms. 

You  had  nothing  of  any  kind  to  do  with  any  bedroom? 

No,  sir. 

Had  you  known  Mr.  Morse  before  the  time  of  Mr.  Borden's 

death? 

Yes,  sir. 

How  long  had  you  known  him? 

I  can't  remember  how  long,  ~  quite  a  while. 

He  had  occasionally  come  to  the  house,  had  he? 

Yes,  sir. 

And  stayed  over  night? 

Yes,  sir. 

Can  you  tell  who  took  charge  of  the  parlor  sweeping,  dusting 

and  cleaning  of  it? 

Miss  Lizzie  in  the  summer. 

Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  it? 

No,  sir. 

Do  you  remember  Mr.  Morse's  coming  to  the  house  on  the 

Wednesday  the  day  before  the  death? 

Yes,  sir. 

Did  you  see  him? 

Yes,  sir. 

When  did  you  see  him  on  the  Wednesday? 

Well,  I  could  not  exactly  tell  whether  it  was  two  o'clock  or 

after  two  or  before  two,  but  after  dinner. 

Where  did  he  come  from,  —  what  door? 

Came  in  the  back  door. 
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Q.    Who  let  him  in?  Q. 
A.    I  don't  know;  I  can't  remember  who  let  him  in.   I  think  Mrs. 

Borden,  —  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  saw  the  man  coming  in.  A. 

Q.    Did  you  get  any  dinner  for  him?  Q. 

A.    No,  sir.  A. 

Q.    Do  you  know  whether  any  dinner  was  got  for  him?  Q. 
A.    Mrs.  Borden  did. 

Q.    Did  you  clean  up  the  dishes  after  dinner?  or  Mrs.  Borden? 
A.    Mrs.  Borden  put  the  dishes  out  in  the  kitchen  from  the  dining 

room.  A 

Q.    You  washed  them?  Q 

A.    Yes,  sir.  A 
Q.    Did  you  go  out  that  afternoon? 

A.    No,  sir.  Q 
Q.    Where  did  you  remain  on  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday  after 

Mr.  Morse  came?  A 

A.    I  guess  I  was  ironing  until  four  or  half  past  four  o'clock  in  the  Q 

kitchen.  A 

Q.    What  day  had  you  done  your  washing  that  week?  Q 

A.    Monday.  A 
Q.    What  day  had  you  done  the  drying  of  your  clothes? 

A.    Monday,  if  it  was  pleasant.  Q 
Q.    I  mean  this  particular  week.      Monday  was  the  regular 

washing  day.     Did  you  wash  on  Monday,  the  week  of  Mr.  A 

Borden's  death?  Q 

A.    Yes,  sir.  A 

Q.    Did  you  dry  your  clothes  Monday?  Q 

A.    No,  sir.  A 

Q.    On  what  day  did  you  dry  your  clothes?  Q 

A.    Tuesday.  A 

Q.    Where  did  you  do  your  washing?  Q 
A.    Down  cellar. 

Q.    In  that  part  of  the  cellar  known  as  the  wash  room? 

A.    Yes,  sir.  A. 

Q.    Is  there  any  other  faucet  down  stairs  except  the  faucet  in  the  Q. 

sink  of  the  wash  room?  A. 

A.    No,  sir,  not  that  I  know  of.  Q. 

Q.    When  you  did  do  your  washing  on  that  week,  how  was  the  A. 

door  leading  out  into  the  back  yard  from  the  cellar,  —  open  or  Q. 

closed?  A. 

A.    It  was  open  while  I  was  down  there.  Q. 

Q.    How  was  it  on  the  day  on  which  you  did  your  drying,  A. 

Tuesday?  Was  the  door  opened  or  closed?  Q. 
A.    It  was  closed. 

Q.    Who  had  locked  that  door  after  you  got  through  washing  and  A. 

taking  in  your  clothes? 

A.    I  locked  the  door  as  I  hung  out  the  last  of  my  clothes  all  the  Q. 

time.  A. 

Q.    How  did  you  lock  that  door?  Q. 
A.    A  bolt. 

Q.    A  bolt  on  which  side  of  the  door?  A. 

A.    The  inside.  Q. 
Q.    Now  from  that  time,  which  was  Tuesday,  was  it  Tuesday  you 

locked  it  or  Monday?  A. 

A.    Tuesday.  Q. 

Q.    From  that  time  did  you  have  occasion  to  go  down  into  the  A. 

cellar  and  washroom  from  time  to  time?  Q. 
A.    I  went  down  but  not  through  that  door. 

Q.    I  mean  down  from  the  inside  of  the  house?  A. 

A.    Yes,  sir.  Q. 


Did  you  notice  any  change  in  that  door  down  to  and  after  the 
time  of  the  death  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Borden? 
No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

So  far  as  you  know  it  had  remained  bolted? 
So  far  as  I  know  I  did  not  see  any  change  in  it. 
Before  going  again  to  Wednesday,  I  will  ask  you  to  describe 
the  character  of  the  travel  on  Second  Street,  as  far  as  you  can: 
Were  there  few  people  or  many  people  who  passed  up  and 
down  that  street? 
On  Wednesday? 
No,  I  mean  generally. 

I  could  not  say.    There  was  traffic  more  or  less,  —  folks, 
carriages  and  teams. 

Did  you  go  to  your  room  at  all  on  the  Wednesday  afternoon 
after  you  finished  your  ironing? 
Yes,  sir. 

About  what  time  did  you  go  up  to  the  room  then? 
I  should  say  quarter  to  five  or  half  past  four;  I  cannot  tell. 
What  time  did  you  come  down  again? 
About  half  past  five  as  far  as  I  remember.   I  cannot  exactly 
tell. 

Do  you  remember  how  you  left  the  screen  door  when  you 
went  up? 
Yes,  sir. 
How  was  it? 

The  screen  door  was  hooked. 
The  hook  was  inside,  I  believe? 
Yes,  sir. 

Did  you  get  supper  on  the  Wednesday  night? 
Yes,  sir. 

Passing  back  a  moment,  did  you  notice  anything  —  don't  tell 
me  what  anyone  said  —  about  Mr.   Borden's  and  Mrs. 
Borden's  condition  of  health  on  Wednesday  morning? 
Yes,  sir. 

What  did  it  appear  to  be? 
Sick. 

Did  you  go  out  on  Wednesday  night? 
Yes,  sir. 

Had  you  been  there  through  Wednesday? 
Yes,  sir. 

Were  you  sick  at  all  that  week  before  Thursday  morning? 
No,  sir,  I  don't  remember  that  I  was. 

What  was  your  condition  on   Tuesday  night,  the  night 
preceding  your  description  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Borden? 
I  was  feeling  pretty  well  in  the  morning  and  I  got  up  with  a 
headache. 
Which  morning? 
Thursday  morning. 

I  am  speaking  of  Tuesday  night.   You  passed  a  good  night, 
did  you? 
Yes,  sir. 

Did  you  have  any  occasion  after  the  dinner  hour  on  Wednes- 
day to  go  into  the  front  part  of  the  house? 
No,  sir. 

To  do  any  work  of  any  kind? 
No,  sir,  I  went  to  the  front  door  on  Wednesday. 
What  was  the  occasion  of  going  to  the  front  door  on  Wednes- 
day? 

I  let  Dr.  Bowen  in. 
Was  that  in  the  morning  or  afternoon? 
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It  was  in  the  morning. 

Did  you  go  to  the  door  again  on  Wednesday  after  you  let  Dr. 
Bowen  in? 
No,  sir. 

How  was  the  door  when  you  let  Dr.  Bowen  in  on  Wednes- 
day? 

The  spring  lock  had  the  key  in  it. 
Sprung  locked,  was  it? 
Yes. 

Did  you  say  you  had  no  occasion  to  go  to  that  door  again  on 
that  day? 
No,  sir. 

I  was  about  to  ask  you  where  you  passed  Wednesday 
evening? 

I  was  up  in  my  friend's  in  Third  Street. 
Was  it  far  away  from  the  house? 
No,  sir,  not  far. 

What  time  did  you  go  and  what  time  did  you  return  on  the 
Wednesday  evening? 

I  guess  I  got  out  about  7  o'clock  on  Wednesday  evening  and  I 
went  down  Second  Street,  called  for  a  friend  of  mine  on 
Third  Street:  we  went  down  Main  Street  and  up  Morgan 
street  and  turned  up  Third  Street  to  my  friend's  on  Third 
Street. 

If  you  can  tell  me  about  what  time  you  got  home,  I  would  like 
to  have  you? 

I  think  about  five  minutes  past  ten. 
When  you  got  home  was  there  any  light  in  the  house? 
The  lamp  was  in  the  kitchen. 
The  lamp  waiting  you? 
Yes,  sir. 

Did  you  light  it? 

No,  sir,  it  was  lighted.  It  was  always  left  lighted  when  I  was 
out. 

Was  there  any  light  in  the  sitting  room,  dining  room  or  either 
of  the  chambers  that  you  saw? 
No,  sir,  I  did  not  see  any  light  in  any  part  of  the  house. 
When  you  went  out  on  Wednesday  evening,  how  did  you 
leave  the  back  door? 
Sprung  locked. 

The  wooden  door,  was  that  shut? 
Yes,  sir. 

Did  you  have  a  key? 
Yes,  sir. 

When  you  came  back  how  did  you  find  the  door? 
It  was  locked. 
You  unlocked  it,  I  take  it? 
Yes,  sir. 
With  your  key? 
Yes,  sir. 

Did  anyone  else  have  a  key  to  the  back  door? 
I  think  Mrs.  Borden  had  a  key  to  it. 

After  you  passed  in  through  that  door  did  you  notice  anything 
as  to  how  it  was  locked,  —  whether  locked  or  otherwise? 
I  locked  it  myself  with  three  locks  as  I  came  in. 
How  did  you  lock  it  after  you  came  in? 
There  was  a  lock,  a  spring  lock,  a  bolt  and  spring.    There 
were  two  spring  locks  and  a  bolt. 

In  what  condition  were  all  those  locks  left  on  the  Wednesday 
night  when  you  last  came  in? 
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WILLIAM  HENRY  MOODY,  ESQ. 

District  Attorney  For  The  Massachusetts  Southern  District 
Photograph  reproduced  courtesy  of  the  Fall  River  Historical  Society 


Well,  I  hooked  the  screen  door.  I  came  in  and  locked  the 
wooden  door,  and  sprung  the  latch,  and  a  catch  which 
couldn't  be  opened  from  the  outside  with  any  key,  and  then 
bolted  the  other  lock. 

And  you  say  you  hooked  the  screen  door  in  addition? 
Yes,  sir. 

Did  you  go  directly  to  bed? 

Yes,  sir;  I  went  and  took  the  lamp  off  of  the  table  and  went  to 
the  ice  chest  and  took  a  glass  of  milk.  That  was  all. 
Just  before  you  went  to  bed? 
Yes,  sir;  that  was  all  I  did;  I  went  upstairs. 
What  milk  was  it  that  you  took? 
Well,  I  guess  it  was  the  milk  we  had  that  day. 
The  Wednesday's  milk? 
Yes,  sir. 

Did  you  use  milk  every  day? 
Yes,  sir. 

From  time  to  time.     What  time  in  the  morning  did  the 
milkman  come,  if  he  came  in  the  morning? 
I  couldn't  tell.  The  milk  was  always  left.  I  guess  probably 
five  or  half  past  five;  I  can't  tell. 
Before  you  got  up? 
Yes,  sir. 
And  how  was  it  left? 
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'  William  Henry  Moody,  Esq. 

;     1853-1917 

|prn  Jn  Nlf W^ury,  (yias$achu^tjfs> ;  son  of  H©nry  Lord  and  Melissa 
liugi^tja^  the  public  schools  of  Salem 

!  i||||anvers,  Massachusetts,  he  prepared  for  college  at  Phillips 
:A^emy  In  Andover*  Massachusetts,  graduating ;in  1872.  He 
continued  tiis  studies  at  Harvard  University  where  he  graduated  third 
in  his  class  in  187&  He  studied  law  at  Harvard  and  in  the  office  of 
Richard  H.  Dana,  Esq.  and  was  admitted  to  the  Salem  bar  in  1878. 
||e  then  began  a  practice  with  Edwin  N.  Hill,  Esq.  in  Haverhill, 
Massachusetts.  Active  in  civil  affairs  there,  he  served  on  the  school 
board  and  held  the  post  of  city  solicitor  in  1888  and  1889.  j;  He  was 
subsequently  elected  district  attorney  for  Essex  County,  a  position  he 
lll^li^ix  .years.,  It  was  in  this  capacity  that  he  was  appointed  by 
Massachusetts  Attorney  General  Albert  E.  Pillsbury  to  serve  for  the 
prosecution  in  the  Borden  trial.  He  delivered  the  opening  argument  for 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  vs.  Lizzie  A.  Borden.  In  1895 
he  was  elected  a  representative  to  Congress  for  the  Sixth  District,  an 
office  to  which  he  was  reelected  in  1896, 1898  and  1900.  In  1902  he 
was  named  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Navy  by  President 
Theodore  Rposeye%succeeding  the  Honorable  John  &  long.  He 
feceiyed  the  honorary  degree  pf  Poptor  of  Lawsirom  Amherst  College 
,  as  well  as  one  from  Tufts  University  in  1904.  That  same  vear  ne  was 
appointed  to  the  position  of  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  and 
remained  in  President  Roosevelt's  cabinet  until  he  was  chosen  to  fill' a 
vacancy  on  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  19Q6.  He  retired  from 
the  bench  in  1 909  ;duejp;  ill  health  and  was  residing  at  Haverhill, 
Massachusetts  at  the;  time  of  his  death.  The  following  year  destroyer 
nurnbef;  2J7;vi  the  j  United  States  Navy  was  named;  for  hint  in 
recognition  of  his  accomplishments  when  serving  as  secretary  of  that 
division  of  the  armed  forces. 
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V      ill    'in  I 


A.  Left  in  the  can  outside  the  door. 

Q.  The  night  before  what  did  you  do  about  the  can? 

A.  I  put  the  can  out  the  night  before  on  the  doorstep. 

Q.  That  is,  you  washed  the  can  yourself? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  put  it  out? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  in  the  morning  was  that  same  can  filled? 

A.  No,  that  can  was  taken  and  there  was  another  can  left. 

Q.  There  was  an  exchange  each  morning? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  two  cans? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  One  of  which  was  with  the  milkman  all  the  time  and  the  other 

at  home? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  in  the  course  of  that  night  did  anything  occur  to  you, 

should  you  say,  in  any  way? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  morning  did  you  feel  anything  different  from  ordinary? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  felt  kind  of  a  dull  headache  as  I  got  up  in  the 

morning. 
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During  the  night  did  anything  of  any  kind  attract  your 

attention? 

No  sir;  not  at  all. 

No  noise  on  the  part  of  any  one? 

No,  sir. 

What  time  did  you  get  up  on  the  Thursday  morning? 

Quarter  past  six. 

You  came  down  your  back  stairs,  of  course? 

Yes,  sir. 

Which  are  not  carpeted  —  the  upper  part? 

The  upper  part  ain't. 

That  is,  from  the  second  to  the  third  story  there  is  no  carpet 

on  it? 

No,  sir. 

But  from  the  second  story  to  the  kitchen  entry  there  is  a 

carpet  on  the  stairs? 

Yes,  sir.  There  is  from  the  hall  leading  from  Mr.  Borden's  to 

the  first  story  stairs,  there  is  a  carpet  in  there  down  to  the 

lower  floor. 

And  the  only  thing  on  the  route  up  to  your  room  that  is 

uncarpeted  is  the  stairs? 

Yes,  sir. 

That  lead  directly  to  the  attic? 

Yes,  sir. 

Did  you  have  any  timepiece  in  your  room? 

Yes,  sir;  I  had  a  clock. 

What  sort  of  a  clock  was  it? 

One  of  them  little  round  clocks. 

Those  little  round  tin  ones,  or  metal  ones? 

Yes,  sir. 

Did  you  look  to  see  what  time  it  was  when  you  got  up  that 

morning  or  not? 

I  looked  when  I  came  down  to  the  kitchen. 

Is  there  a  clock  there? 

Yes,  sir. 

Do  you  mean  that  is  the  clock  you  looked  at? 

Yes,  sir. 

What  time  was  it  when  you  came  down  to  the  kitchen? 

Thursday  morning? 

Yes. 

Quarter  past  six. 

Where  did  you  first  go  after  you  came  down  to  the  kitchen? 

Down  cellar. 

What  did  you  do  down  cellar? 

I  brought  up  some  wood,  started  my  fire,  and  went  down  and 

got  some  coal. 

And  you  brought  that  up  in  what,  the  coal  hod? 

The  coal  hod. 

You  went  down  what  way  to  the  cellar? 

Down  the  back  stairs. 

Not  the  stairs  leading  out  to  the  back  yard,  but  the  stairs 

inside  the  house? 

Yes,  sir. 

Did  you  have  occasion  to  go  into  or  go  by  the  back  part  of 

the  cellar,  the  wash  room  part? 

No. 

Or  through  it? 

Yes,  sir.    The  door  was  open  there.    I  went  down  into  the 

wood  room. 

Which  door  do  you  speak  of  as  being  open? 
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A.    The  door  from  the  wash  room  into  the  other  cellar  was  wide 

open  all  the  time. 
Q.    Did  you  come  within  observation  of  the  door  leading  from 

the  wash  room  out  of  doors? 
A.    No,  sir. 
Q.    After  you  had  got  your  wood  and  coal  and  started  your  fire, 

what  is  the  next  thing  that  you  did? 
A.    I  unlocked  my  door  and  took  in  the  milk  and  put  a  pan  out  for 

the  ice  man  and  a  pitcher  with  some  water  in  it. 
Q.    When  you  came  to  the  door  to  get  your  milk  how  did  you 

find  the  locks  compared  with  the  condition  you  left  them  in 

the  preceding  night? 
A.    Just  the  same  way  as  I  left  them. 
Q.    After  you  had  unlocked  the  door,  taken  in  your  milk  and  put 

out  your  pan  for  the  ice,  how  did  you  leave  the  back  door 

then? 
A.    I  hooked  the  screen  door. 
Q.    That  is,  the  panel  door  was  left  open,  was  it? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 
Q.    And  so  far  as  you  know  was  the  panel  door  closed  again  that 

day  down  to  the  time  and  after  the  time  of  the  deaths  of  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  Borden? 
A.    The  wooden  door? 
Q.    The  wooden  door. 
A.    No,  sir. 
Q.    When  you  unlocked  the  wooden  door  and  left  it  open,  did 

you  do  anything  to  the  screen  door  after  you  went  in? 
A.    Only  hooked. 
Q.    Now  do  you  recall  doing  anything  else  before  any  one  came 

down  stairs? 
A.    No,  sir;  excepting  my  work  around  the  kitchen  generally, 

getting  the  breakfast;  and  I  had  clothes  on  the  clothes  horse; 

I  suppose  I  took  them  down,  as  I  generally  did. 
Q.    Did  you  go  into  any  other  room  before  any  one  else  came 

down  stairs? 
A.    The  dining  room. 
Q.    Did  you  have  occasion  to  go  into  the  sitting  room  or  any 

other  room? 
A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Just  those  two  rooms? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 
Q.    Upon  this  morning  what  was  the  condition  of  the  door 

between  the  dining  room  and  the  sitting  room,  open  or  shut  ~ 

during  the  morning  I  mean? 
A.    Shut. 
Q.    I  do  not  mean  when  you  first  came  down,  but  during  the 

morning,  if  you  know? 
A.    Well,  as  far  as  I  remember  it  was  closed;  I  don't  remember  to 

see  it  open. 
Q.    The  door  between  the  dining  room  and  the  sitting  room? 
A.    Between  the  sitting  room  and  dining  room? 
Q.    Yes. 

A.    Well,  that  was  always  open. 
Q.    And  what  door  did  you  have  in  mind  when  you  said  it  was 

always  closed? 
A.    The  door  leading  from  the  kitchen  to  the  sitting  room. 
Q.    Who  first  appeared  on  the  morning  of  Thursday? 
A.    Mrs.  Borden,  I  see,  the  first  person. 
Q.    Where  did  you  first  see  her  when  she  came? 
A.    I  was  in  the  kitchen,  and  she  came  through  the  back  entry, 
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down  stairs  from  her  bedroom. 
Keep  your  voice  up  a  little;  you  are  lowering  it. 
She  came  down  stairs  from  her  bedroom,  and  I  was  in  the 
kitchen. 

Did  she  go  out  of  the  house  at  all  before  breakfast? 
No,  sir;  I  did  not  see  her. 

What  did  she  begin  to  do  or  where  did  she  go  after  she  came 
down  stairs? 

She  came  down  stairs  that  morning;  she  told  me  — 
Perhaps  what  she  told  you  I  will  not  ask  you.  Where  did  she 
go? 

She  went  in  the  sitting  room. 

Now  did  you  receive  any  directions  about  the  breakfast  from 
her? 
Yes,  sir. 

I  don't  care  what  they  were.  Did  you  notice  whether  she  went 
into  any  other  room  than  the  sitting  room? 
No,  sir,  not  that  time. 

Did  you  begin  to  make  preparations  for  the  breakfast  ~  I 
mean  by  way  of  selecting  the  food  for  breakfast,  -  before  or 
after  you  saw  Mrs.  Borden? 
After  she  came  down. 

After  she  came  down  and  gave  the  directions? 
Yes,  sir. 

Who  next  appeared? 
Mr.  Borden. 

And  in  what  way  did  he  appear:  I  mean  from  what  stairway? 
He  came  down  the  back  stairway  from  his  bedroom. 
Let  me  ask  you  if  you  have  ever  known  of  any  communica- 
tion on  the  second  story  between  the  front  and  the  back  part 
of  the  house?  Is  there  any  way  to  go  that  is  ever  used,  to  your 
knowledge? 

Well,  there  was  a  door  leading  from  Mrs.  Borden's  room  into 
the  front  part  of  the  house. 
And  how  was  that  door  kept? 
I  couldn't  tell  you  anything  about  it. 
You  know  nothing  about  it? 
No,  sir. 

Have  you  ever  known  people  to  go  to  the  front  part  by  way  of 
the  back  stairs,  or  to  the  back  part  by  way  of  the  front  stairs? 
Yes,  sir. 
When? 

Once  in  a  while  I  used  to  see  the  girls,  Miss  Lizzie  and  Miss 
Emma,  coming  down  the  back  stairs. 
So  they  must  have  gone  through,  of  course,  in  order  to  have 
done  that? 
Yes,  sir. 

Now  what  time  do  you  think  it  was  when  Mrs.  Borden  came 
down  stairs? 

Well,  it  might  be  twenty  minutes  of  seven  or  half  past  six:  I 
can't  tell  the  time,  for  I  never  noticed  it. 
How  long  after  Mrs.  Borden  came  down  was  it  before  Mr. 
Borden  came? 

Well,  no  more  than  five  minutes,  I  don't  think. 
What  did  he  do  when  he  came  down  stairs? 
He  came  down  stairs;  he  went  into  the  sitting  room  and  put  a 
key  on  the  shelf  in  the  sitting  room. 
What  key  was  it  he  put  on  the  shelf  in  the  sitting  room? 
The  key  of  his  bedroom  door. 
Where  did  he  ordinarily  keep  that? 
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A.    In  the  sitting  room. 

Q.    On  the  shelf? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  notice  what  he  did  after  he  brought  his  key  down  and 

put  it  there? 
A.    He  came  out  into  the  kitchen;  he  put  a  dressing  coat  on,  as  far 

as  I  think,  and  went  outdoors. 
Q.    Did  he  bring  anything  else  down  stairs  besides  his  key? 
A.    Yes,  sir;  a  slop  pail. 
Q.    What  did  he  do  with  that? 
A.    Took  it  out  doors. 
Q.    At  the  time  you  have  just  spoken  of? 
A.    After  putting  his  key  back. 

Q.    Did  you  notice  him  when  he  went  out  of  the  screen  door? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 
Q.    Did  you  notice  whether  at  that  time  the  screen  door  was 

locked  or  unlocked? 
A.    It  was  unlocked  when  he  was  out  doors. 
Q.    I  mean  when  he  went  out,  when  he  came  to  the  door? 
A.    It  was  locked. 

Q.    While  he  was  out  doors  where  did  you  remain? 
A.    In  the  kitchen. 
Q.    And  the  windows  of  the  kitchen  look  out  into  the  back  yard, 

I  believe? 
A.    Yes,  sir,  one  of  them. 
Q.    Now  perhaps  you  can  tell  us  what  he  did  when  he  went  out 

with  his  slop  pail? 
A.    He  emptied  it,  and  unlocked  the  barn  and  went  into  the  barn. 
Q.    What  door  of  the  barn  did  he  unlock? 
A.    The  large  door  leading  out  in  the  yard. 
Q.    You  do  not  mean  the  front  door,  the  carriage  door? 
A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    But  the  door  which  is  just  this  side  of  the  privy  door? 
A.    Yes,  sir.    (Photograph  shown  witness).    Yes,  sir,  the  door 

where  the  water  is,  —  the  water  inside  the  door. 

(At  this  point  the  noon  recess  was  taken, 
from  one  o'clock  until  quarter  past  two.) 


CITY  MARSHALL  RUFUS  B.  MILLIARD 

Portrait  Photograph,  c.1892 
Photograph  reproduced  courtesy  of  the  Fall  River  Historical  Society 
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(Continued  from  Page  5) 

candidates  for  a  coveted  honor,  is  afflicted  by  overzealous 
friends.  The  Boston  Republic  is  the  authority  that  some  of  the 
attorney's  supporters  are  seeking  support  because  he  did  his  duty 
in  the  Borden  case.  Why  should  he  be  blamed  for  the  doings  of 
fools?" 

I  assume  the  "coveted  honor"  is  the  post  of  Attorney  General, 
to  which  office  Mr.  Knowlton  did  indeed  receive  the  honor  of  the 
appointment. 

REMINISCENT  OF  THE  TRICKEY  AFFAIR 

A  reporter  sent  a  dispatch  to  the  Associated  Press  that  Miss 
Borden  had  surrendered  and  was  in  the  care  of  Sheriff  Wright.  A 
Boston  paper  bulletined  this  information.  The  Taunton  Gazette 
set  out  to  see  if  there  was  any  truth  to  that  statement.  It  was 
informed  on  the  best  of  authority  that  Miss  Borden  indeed  was  in 
jail  and  in  the  custody  of  the  Sheriff.  One  of  their  reporters  was 
sent  to  investigate,  as  the  story  seemed  preposterous.  It  turned 
out  that  dispatch  was  sent  to  the  Associated  Press  as  a  joke. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  A  HORRIBLE  CRIME 

"A  year  ago  this  week  the  city  was  in  the  first  throes  of  the 
Borden  murder  excitement.  The  murderer  has  not  been  found  and 
he  isn't  likely  to  confess  for  at  least  six  years  to  come,  according 
to  the  best  judges.  The  two  sisters  still  live  at  the  house  where  the 
double  tragedy  was  enacted  and  they  pursue  their  daily  avocation 
almost  unnoticed  by  the  people  in  the  city." 

I  suppose  the  reference  to  "six  years  to  come"  has  to  do  with 
the  Statute  of  Limitations,  whereby  a  miscreant  may  not  be 
accused  and  tried  after  seven  years  have  expired. 

A  FAMILIAR  FIGURE 

"Marshall  Hilliard  and  his  family  had  a  narrow  escape  from 
serious  poisoning  a  night  or  two  ago  as  a  result  of  eating  canned 
lobster."  Serves  him  right,  Lizzie  would  think,  if  she  had  read 
that  notice. 

(Editor's  note:  One  of  the  more  productive  and  outstanding 
efforts  of  Mr.  Caplain  was  his  famous  "Lizzie  Borden  Chronicle" 
containing  a  plethora  of  events  related  to  the  Borden  case, 
arranged  in  chronological  date  order  in  a  format  that  is  easy  to 
read  and  look  up  obscure  happenings. 

The  good  news  is  that  he  has  rewritten  the  entire  chronicle 
delving  deeply  into  "Lizzie  Borden  Past  &  Present"  for  which 
permission  was  graciously  granted  by  its  author,  Leonard 
Rebello.  Beginning  in  January,  2001  we  shall  serialize  this 
valuable  document.  Look  for  it!) 
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UNVEILED:  MISS  HELEN  LEIGHTON 

(Continued from  Page  1) 

CLOSE  CONNECTIONS 

Miss  Leighton  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  Maplecroft,  attended 
the  theater  in  Boston  and  traveled  with  Lizzie  to  New  York  and 
Washington,  D.C.  She  left  Boston  in  1924,  moved  to  Brookline, 
Massachusetts  and  resided  there  until  1947.  Before  Lee  Cleverly 
married  Samuel  Lanza  in  the  late  1930's,  she  and  Miss  Leighton 
shared  an  apartment  in  Brookline. 

The  Lanzas  purchased  a  large  stucco-faced  single-family 
home  in  Arlington,  Massachusetts,  a  Boston  suburb,  in  1947. 
Helen  Leighton  occupied  the  lower  apartment.  In  1951,  Helen 
Leighton  died  and  the  Linekin  summer  home  she  inherited  from 
Miss  Baker  was  left  to  Lee  Cleverly  Lanza.  The  ocean  view 
summer  home  was  sold  by  Mrs.  Lanza  in  1975.  It  was  demol- 
ished and  replaced  with  another  summer  residence. 

A  PHOTOGRAPH  IS  DISCOVERED 

When  Peter  Lanza's  mother  died  in  October  1998,  he  came 
across  a  photograph  of  Helen  Leighton.  The  photograph  was  in  a 
gold,  ornate  hand-carved  frame  and  signed  on  the  reverse  side, 
"To  Lee  from  H.L."  It  was  probably  taken  in  the  early  1920's. 
Mr.  Lanza  never  gave  much  thought  to  Miss  Leighton's  close  ties 
to  Lizzie  Borden. 

Mr.  Lanza  reminisced  about  his  many  visits  to  the  Linekin 
summer  home.  He  said  it  was  a  "small  stick-like  structure,  right 
on  the  ocean  with  its  own  dock."  It  was  a  framed  cottage  that  had 
a  living  room,  dining  room  and  kitchen  on  the  first  floor  and  four 
bedrooms  on  the  second  floor.  He  also  remembered  the  old 
newspapers  from  the  Borden  murders  and  trial  that  were  found 
inside  the  walls.  They  were  probably  used  to  insulate  the  summer 
home.  It  is  not  known  who  put  the  old  newspapers  in  the  walls. 
The  newspapers,  discovered  in  the  walls,  were  burned  in  the 
stove.  We  know  that  someone  collected  and  read  the  newspapers 
surrounding  the  Borden  murders  and  trial. 

Mr.  Lanza  knew  very  little  of  the  infamous  Lizzie  Borden 
and  his  family's  tenant,  Helen  Leighton.  His  mother's  connection 
to  them  was  not  discussed.  Mrs.  Lanza,  like  many  of  Lizzie's 
friends,  did  not  talk  about  Lizzie  Borden.  The  subject  of 
Gertrude  Baker  and  Helen  Leighton  and  their  relationship  to 
Lizzie  Borden  rarely  surfaced  in  the  Lanza  family.  It  was  kept 
quiet,  almost  secretive  and  not  thought  of  as  being  very  important. 
As  a  young  child,  he  recalled  Helen  as  being  a  "tough  old  lady." 
He  knew  Miss  Leighton  traveled  frequently  to  New  York  and 
Washington,  D.C,  and  made  a  number  of  trips  abroad  to 
Germany  in  the  early  1900's. 

MR.  JOSEPH  LANZA,  JR.  REMEMBERS 

Mr.  Joseph  Lanza,  Jr.,  an  older  cousin  to  Peter  Lanza, 
recalled  his  many  visits  to  the  summer  home.  He  said  Miss 
Leighton  had  "silver-gray  hair  piled  high  on  her  head,  always  well 
dressed  and  smoked  cigarettes  in  a  long  cigarette  holder."  She 
was  "quiet  and  never  said  too  much,  not  very  talkative."  But  he 
remembered  that  "nasty  red  chow"  Miss  Leighton  owned,  as  the 
dog  always  snarled  at  him.  He  said  Miss  Leighton  insisted  he 
"dress  for  lunch"  after  being  outside  by  the  dock  or  swimming  in 
the  ocean.  Lunch  was  served  in  the  dining  room.  "The  table  was 
set  with  china  and  silverware."  He  recalled  seeing  and  reading  a 
book  on  Lizzie  Borden  at  the  summer  home,  but  was  never  aware 
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of  Helen's  close  relationship  with  Lizzie  Borden.  He  was  told  by 
Helen  that  she  was,  at  one  time,  a  friend  of  Miss  Borden.  He  and 
his  cousin  Peter  remembered  the  movie  Carousel  was  filmed  in 
the  fall  at  Miss  Leighton's  summer  home.  Peter  Lanza  was  at  the 
cottage  during  the  filming  and  watched  the  crew  spray  the  grass 
green.  Joseph  Lanza  explained  that  Miss  Leighton  had  "sent  and 
left  money  to  cats  and  donkeys  in  Iran."  He  was  quite  surprised 
when  I  told  him  of  the  research  I  had  completed  on  Helen 
Leighton  and  the  close  connection  she  had  with  Lizzie  Borden  of 
Fall  River.  He  was  amazed  when  I  told  him  he  was  one  of  the 
witnesses  who  signed  Miss  Leighton's  will  in  June  1950. 

Thanks  to  Mr.  Peter  Lanza,  his  sister  Lee  Leighton  Lanza  and 
his  cousin  Mr.  Joseph  Lanza,  Borden  enthusiasts  and  scholars 
know  more  about  Lizzie's  close  friend  including,  for  the  first  time, 
a  photograph  of  Miss  Helen  Leighton. 


(Editor's  note:  We  continue  to  marvel  at  the  consistency, 
excellence  and  tenacity  displayed  by  Mr.  Rebello  in  his  quest  for 
little  known  interesting  data  about  our  common  pursuit.  Thank 
you  Leonard  and  please  come  back  again.) 
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THE  ROCKY  POINT  PICNIC 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

When  news  of  the  murder  reached  the  people  on  the  excur- 
sion, it  seemed  incredible  and  many  would  not  be  convinced  until 
they  reached  home."9  How  fast  they  got  home  is  unknown. 
Trolleys  weren't  available  from  Rocky  Point  until  1900  and  the 
steamships  didn't  head  out  to  Fall  River  until  4: 15  p.m. 

Many  words  have  been  written  about  the  Borden  murders. 
Every  book  and  article  mentions  the  fact  that  on  that  fateful  day 
the  Fall  River  Police  were  on  their  annual  excursion.  Many 
conflicting  statements  have  been  written  about  this  excursion. 
According  to  the  Boston  Advertiser  of  August  4,  1892:  "Today 
was  the  date  of  the  policemen's  excursion  and  half  the  force  was 
at  Rocky  Point  when  the  murder  occurred." 

The  Fall  River  Globe  states:  "It  was  remarked  as  somewhat 
singular  that  this,  the  worst  and  most  aggravated  crime  in  the 
annals  of  the  city,  should  be  committed  on  the  one  day  of  the  year 
when  four-fifths  of  the  police  force  was  absent  on  their  annual 
outing." 

And  finally,  the  Fall  River  Herald  had  this  to  say:  "Whether 
the  murderer  took  advantage  of  a  day  when  the  majority  of  the 
police  were  out  of  town  and  could  not  be  called  out  to  hunt  for  the 
fugitive  can  only  be  conjectured." 

Most  authors  are  also  in  disagreement  as  to  how  many 
officers  actually  attended  the  excursion.  Edwin  Porter  in  his  book 
The  Fall  River  Tragedy  states  that  "almost  all  the  night-patrolmen 
and  many  of  the  day-men  were  absent  from  the  city  on  the  day  of 
the  killing."10 

According  to  Edmund  Pearson:  "It  has  often  been  asserted 
that  the  police  of  Fall  River  made  a  mess  of  things  from  the  start. 
This  idea  was  strengthened  by  the  odd  circumstance  that  on  this 
greatest  day  in  their  history  most  of  them  were  absent  on  their 
annual  picnic."  He  goes  on  to  say  that  this  however  had  little 
influence.11 

So  what  is  the  truth?  Unfortunately,  not  much  information 
exists  today  regarding  the  Police  Department's  picnic.  The  Fall 
River  Historical  Society  and  the  Fall  River  Police  Department 
have  no  information.  Unlike  other  clubs  and  organizations  they 
didn't  advertise  their  excursion  in  the  newspapers.  According  to  a 
City  Brief  in  the  Fall  River  Herald,  "the  police  are  working  hard 
posting  notices  of  their  excursion  for  which  tickets  are  selling 
rapidly."12 

At  92  Second  Street  perhaps  this  was  the  perfect  day  for  the 
perfect  crime.  Emma  was  away  at  Fairhaven.  On  Wednesday 
August  3,  Dr.  Kelly  next  door  left  for  New  London,  Connecticut 
for  a  few  days.13  With  Bridget  outside  washing  windows,  as  she 
did  every  Thursday  according  to  Mrs.  Churchill's  inquest 
testimony14,  and  the  front  door  triple-locked,  the  coast  was  clear, 
so  to  speak.  No  threat  of  the  neighborhood  patrolman  stopping 
by  to  chat  with  Bridget  or  to  hear  or  see  anything  out  of  the 
ordinary  ...  there  was  no  officer  in  the  vicinity  that  day. 

By  the  time  Andrew  Borden  returned  home  from  his  walk, 
Mrs.  Churchill  was  well  on  her  way  to  the  market.15  There  would 
be  no  possible  witnesses  to  the  final  act.  After  Mrs.  Churchhill 
returned  home  and  spoke  to  Lizzie,  she  left  to  get  help.  She 
walked  across  the  street  to  Hall's  Stables  and  told  Thomas  Bowles 
to  get  a  doctor.  John  Cunningham,  who  was  at  the  stable,  ran  to 
Gorman  Paint  store  to  phone  the  police.16 

Officer  Allen  ran  from  the  station  to  Second  Street.  With  no 
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alternative  he  quickly  deputized  Charles  Sawyer  and  told  him  to 
keep  watch  at  the  side  door.17  He  then  ran  back  to  the  police 
station.  Where  was  the  beat  patrolman  all  this  time?  Twenty 
minutes  after  the  first  call  came  into  the  police  station,  Officers 
Doherty  and  Wixon  finally  arrived  at  the  house.18 

It's  obvious  that  the  police  department  was  caught  shorthand- 
ed  as  was  the  District  Court.  Whether  or  not  the  picnic  had  any 
direct  effect  on  the  crime  or  hampered  the  investigation  is  open  to 
debate. 

Rocky  Point's  final  day  as  an  amusement  park  was  January 
14,  1996.  A  January  27,  1996  wedding  was  the  last  event  held  in 
the  park.19 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 

Erratum  -  July,  2000  Issue 
(Continued  from  Page  3) 
Dear  Mr.  Bertolet, 

I  just  received  the  latest,  slickest  issue  of  the  LBQ.  I  was 
suitably  impressed.  I  love  the  color  layout  and  I  found  the  articles 
most  informative.  I  especially  appreciated  Marilynne  Roach's  essay 
about  the  drugstores  and  Neilson  Caplain's  article  on  Fall  River.  I 
agree  with  some,  though  not  all,  of  the  review  of  William  Master- 
ton's  book.  Personally,  I  find  his  interpretation  of  the  supposed  sick 
note  the  most  original  and  thought-provoking  part  of  the  book.  I 
haven't  gotten  to  the  other  articles  yet;  after  all,  this  issue  has  to  last 
me  until  October! 

Also,  I  am  sure  you've  realized  by  now  the  error  under  the 
picture  of  John  Morse  on  page  9  of  the  LBQ.  Morse  died  in  1912,  not 
1891  and  he  was  born,  as  I'm  sure  you  know,  in  1833.  This  is  not,  of 
course  a  criticism;  I  well  know  how  these  things  happen.  Every  time  I 
proofread  my  manuscript,  I  find  more  typo  errors  and  sundry  other 
mistakes.  I  hope  they  will  all  be  caught  by  Glenn  Perkins  at  Carolina 
Academic  Press,  but  I  doubt  it.  (Editor's  note:  Mr.  Perkins  is  the 
Editor  for  Dr.  Hoffman's  soon-to-be  published  book  "Yester- 
day In  Old  Fall  River:  A  Lizzie  Borden  Companion. "  See 
advertisement  on  facing  page.) 

I  just  (today)  received  an  e-mail  from  Glenn.  He  said  the  final 
editing  is  all  but  completed  and  that  I  should  get  the  final  copy  for 
approval  in  a  couple  of  weeks.  He  said  he  thinks  the  publication  date 
will  be  in  October,  early  enough  for  those  who  might  want  to  order 
copies  to  give  as  gifts  for  the  holidays. 

Also,  thank  you  for  yet  another  notice  about  my  book  in  the 
"Book  News"  section  of  the  LBQ.  I  deeply  appreciate  it  and  take  pride 
in  its  mention  in  the  best  publication  on  the  Borden  case  EVER. 

I'll  keep  you  up  to  date  on  anything  concerning  publication  of  the 
book.  Thanks  again  for  everything. 

Paul  Dennis  Hoffman 


Dear  Editor, 

The  latest  issue  is  wonderful  but  you  made  a  mistake  in  the 
table  of  contents,  calling  my  poem  "Deception"  instead  of  "Discre- 
tion." The  poem  itself  is  correctly  labeled. 

Best  wishes, 
Denise  Noe 


(Editor's  note:  We  thank  Dr.  Hoffman  for  his  kind  words  and 
look  forward  to  reading  his  book.  Creating  a  periodical  with 
a  computer  allows  great  precision  along  with  speedy  frame 
and  data  transfers.  This  is  to  no  avail  however  when  the  data 
within  the  frame  remains  unchanged.  We  especially  regret 
misnaming  Miss  Noe'spoem  in  the  table  of  contents. 
Both  Ms.  Noe  and  Dr.  Hoffman  must  have  forgiven  us  since 
they  both  have  welcome  articles  in  the  current  "Lizzie  Borden 
Quarterly!") 


INTERNET  ANNOUNCEMENT 


For  those  who  are  interested,  artist  Eric  R.  Stedman  has  a 
website  with  a  portion  devoted  to  Miss  Lizbeth  Borden.  In  addition, 
there  is  a  Thursday  night  chat  room  beginning  at  9:00  P.M.,  and  all 
are  invited. 

You  can  find  the  home  page  (Lizzie  Borden  Sitting  Room)  at: 
httpj/darksites.  com/souls/horror/lizzieborden/index.  htm 

The  hostess  is  "Miss  Lizzie."  From  time  to  time  your  editor  pops 
in.  Whynotjoininthefun? 


ANOTHER.  ANOTHER  BORDEN  TRIAE 


APPLESEED  CENTER  LIZZIE  BORDEN  "TRIAL" 

Three  Justices,  who  presently  sit  on  the  Massachusetts 
Superior  Court,  will  preside  at  a  "trial"  of  Lizzie  Borden,  to  be 
presented  in  Boston  in  January,  2001.  The  prosecuting  and  defense 
attorneys  will  include  several  distinguished  trial  lawyers  of  the 
Massachusetts  bar  who  will  participate  in  a  panel  discussion 
following  the  "trial."  The  jury  will  be  selected  at  random  from  among 
persons  attending  the  "trial." 

The  event  is  a  fund-raising  event  of  The  Massachusetts 
Appleseed  Center  For  Law  and  Justice,  a  not  for  profit  organization 
founded  by  members  of  the  Harvard  Law  School  Class  of  1958,  to 
address  public  issues  amenable  to  legal  resolution. 

In  order  to  compress  the  "trial"  into  one  evening,  Massachusetts 
Appleseed  contemplates  offering  the  most  relevant  testimony  from 
composite  witnesses.  Lizzie  will  testify  based  on  the  record  made  by 
her  at  the  preliminary  inquiry.  The  jury  will  be  charged  by  the 
Justices  who  may  depart  from  the  charge  given  by  Justice  Dewey  at 
the  trial. 

Accordingly,  the  "trial"  will  not  be  a  completely  faithful  reenact- 
ment  of  the  original  but  an  abridgement  such  as  has  been  done  by 
several  conductors  to  the  music  of  Wagner's  Ring  cycle. 

Tickets  are  $100,  which  include  admittance  to  a  pre-trial 
reception,  and  may  be  obtained  from  The  Massachusetts  Appleseed 
Center  For  Law  and  Justice  (to  which  order  checks  should  be  drawn) 
c/o  Sherin  and  Lodgen,  LLP,  100  Summer  Street,  Boston,  MA., 
021 10  Attention:  Toni  Hicks.  Purchasers  will  be  advised  of  the  exact 
time,  date,  and  place  of  the  "trial"  and  the  amount  of  the  ticket  price 
is  deductible  for  federal  income  tax  purposes. 

For  additional  information  telephone  (617)  523-4459. 


(Editor's  note:  Imagine  that,  a  third  trial!  There  was  a 
second  "mock  trial"  conducted  on  September  16,  1997  at 
Stanford  Law  School.  The  most  famous  Justices  in  the  land 
presided,  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Chief  Justice  William  Rehnquist 
and  Associate  Justice  Sandra  Day  O'Connor.  You  can  read 
all  about  it  in  the  January,  1998  "Lizzie  Borden  Quarterly. " 
Oh  yes,  Miss  Borden  was  also  acquitted  on  this  occasion.) 
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GotniujCf,  Soon  tf-nawi  GgAjoUhxi  Aoaxi^m^c  PieM! 


yedie^d^  m  Old  %aU  (faten, 
A  Lizzie  Borden  Companion 

Paul  Dennis  Hoffman 

For  the  first  time,  here  is  a  book  that  provides  information  on 
each  and  every  individual  involved  in  the  Borden  murder  case  and 
clarifies  inconsistencies  in  spelling  and  attribution  that  have  often 
bewildered  Borden  enthusiasts. 


Yesterday  in  Old  Fall  River  lists  in  alphabetical  order  650  people 
involved  with  the  case,  trial,  and  aftermath  of  the  Lizzie  Borden 
mystery,  including  suspects,  witnesses,  investigators,  lawyers, 
jurors,  Borden  family  members  and  associates.  Each  entry 
includes  biographical  information  as  well  as  an  explanation  of  the 
person's  connection  to  the  murders.  The  book  includes  a  subject 
index  allows  the  reader  to  find  lists  of  all  the  policemen,  lawyers, 
physicians,  etc.,  involved  in  the  case.  It  also  features  dozens  of 
illustrations  of  the  people  whose  lives  were  caught  up  in  the  Fall 
River  mystery. 

Scholars  and  aficionados  of  the  Borden  murders  will  find  this 
book  to  be  an  invaluable  reference  and  an  important  guide  not 
only  to  the  case  itself,  but  also  to  social  conventions  and  individual 
histories  of  the  1890s. 


tf&i>  mane  ut^anmaiion,  pieade  contact- 

Carolina  Academic  Press 

700  Kent  St. 

Durham,  NC  27701 

phone  (919)489-7486    fax  (919)  493-5668 

www.cap-press.com 


AvtUlcMe,  Octolx&i  2000     appMuc  400  pp,     $26. 95 
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OCTOBER  IS  HERE,  AND  WITH  IT  ALL  HALLOW'S  EVE 

This  year  we  will  be  having  our  annual  All  Hallow's  Eve  celebration  on  Saturday 
evening,  October  28.  The  Bordens,  of  course,  will  be  present,  along  with  other 
friends  and  acquaintances.  The  gala  will  be  hosted  by  none  other  than  Miss  Lizzie 
herself,  who  has  been  occupied  with  preparing  the  menu  for  the  evening  and  the 
entertainment.  A  close  friend  of  Miss  Borden  has  agreed  to  read  all  party  goers' 
tarot  cards.  The  Borden  family  will  be  throughout  the  house,  and  one  should  be 
prepared  to  expect  the  unexpected.  Who  knows  what  spirits  will  choose  to  join  the 
festivities?  The  gala  is  held  in  the  most  infamous  house  in  the  country,  tickets  are 
limited  and  those  who  wish  to  attend  are  encouraged  to  reserve  their  tickets  early. 
Information  and  tickets  may  be  purchased  by  calling  508-675-7333,  or  by  e-mail  at 
lizziebnb@lizzie-borden.com.  If  you  choose  to  telephone,  and  Lizzie's  favorite  new 
modern  convenience,  the  telephone  answering  machine,  should  answer,  please 
leave  your  name,  telephone  number  and  a  good  time  to  return  your  call.  In  the  case 
of  e-mail,  please  leave  the  same  information,  and  Lizzie  or  a  member  of  her  staff 
will  get  back  to  you  promptly.  Do  try  to  avoid  Mr.  Borden;  he  is  not  too  keen  on 
socialization,  and  may  try  to  discourage  your  attendance  or  pretend  he  has  no  idea 
what  you  are  referring  to.  Do  not  be  fooled;  Lizzie  is  determined  to  have  her  All  Hallow's  Eve  celebration,  and  can  be  quite  the 
willful  young  woman.  Please  join  us  in  welcoming  the  age-old  tradition  of  All  Hallow's  Eve  for  a  night  of  good  fun,  good  food  and 
surprises. 

Tours  are  now  being  held  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  1 1  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m.  every  Vi  hour  until  the  end  of  October.  As  in  years 
past,  overnight  stays  are  open  seven  days  a  week  with  the  exception  of  major  holidays.  Please  call  or  e-mail  for  information, 
directions  and  reservations. 
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